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PLATE I. 



THE SPAKS AND EIGGING OF A SHIP. 



INDEX OF REFERENCES. 



1 Head. 

2 Head-boards. 

3 Stem. 

4 Bows. 

5 Forecastle. 

6 Waist. 

7 Quarter-deck. 

8 Gangway. 

9 Counter. 

10 Stern. 

11 Tafferel. 

12 Fore chains. 

13 Main chains. 

14 Mizzen chains. 

15 Bowsprit. 

16 Jib-boom. 

17 Flying jib-boom. 

18 SpritsaU yard. 

19 Martingale. 

20 Bowsprit cap. 

21 Foremast. 

22 Fore topmast. 

23 Fore topgallant mast. 

24 Fore royal mast. 

25 Fore skysail mast. 

26 Main mast. 

27 Main topmast. 

28 Main topgallant mast. 

29 Main royal mast. 

30 Main skysail mast. 

31 Mizzen mast. 

32 Mizzen topmast. 

33 Mizzen topgallant mast. 

34 Mizzen royal mast. 

35 Mizzen skysail mast. 

36 Fore spencer gaflF. 

37 Main spencer gaflf. 

38 Spanker gaflF. 
31) Spanker boom. 

40 Fore top. 

41 Foremast cap. 

42 Fore topmast cross-trees. 

43 Main top. 

44 Mainmast cap. 

45 Main topmast cross- 

trees. 

46 Mizzen top. 



47 Mizzenmast cap. 

48 Mizzen topmast cross- 

trees. 

49 Fore yard. 

50 Fore topsail yard. 

51 Fore topgallant yard, 

52 Fore royal yard. 

53 Main yard. 

54 Main topsail yard. 

55 Main topgallant yard, 

56 Main royal yard. 

57 Cross-jack yard. 

58 Mizzen topsail yard. 

59 Mizzen topgallant yard. 

60 Mizzen royid yard. 

61 Fore truck. 

62 Main truck. 

63 Mizzen truck, 

64 Fore stay. 

65 Fore topmast stay. 

66 Jib stay. 

67 Fore topgallant stay. 

68 Flying-jib stay. 

69 Fore royal stay. 

70 Fore skysail stay. 

71 Jib guys. 

72 Flying-jib guys. 

73 Fore lifts. 

74 Fore braces. 

75 Fore topsail lifts. 

76 Fore topsail braces. 

77 Fore topgallant lifts. 

78 Fore topgallant braces. 

79 Fore royal lifts. 

80 Fore royal braces, 

81 Fore rigging. 

82 Fore topmast rigging. 

83 Fore topgallant shrouds. 

84 Fore topmast backstays. 

85 Fore topgallant back- 

stays. 

86 Fore royal backstays. 

87 Main stay. 

88 Main topmast stay. 

89 Main topgallant stay. 

90 Main royal stay. 

91 Main lifts. 



92 Main braces. 

93 Main topsail lifts. 

94 Main topsail braces. 

95 Main topgallant lifts. 

96 Main topgallant braces. 

97 Main royal lifts. 

98 Main royal braces, 

99 Main rigging. 

100 Main topmast rigging. 

101 Main topgallant rig- 

ging 

102 Main topmast back- 

stays. 

103 Main topgallant back- 

stays. 

104 Main royal backstays, 

105 Cross-jack lifto. 

106 Cross-Jack braces. 

107 Mizzen topsail lifts. 

108 Mizzen topsail braces 

109 Mizzen topgallant lifts. 

110 Mizzen topgal't bracos. 

111 Ifizzeri royal lifts. 

112 Mizzen royid braces. 

113 Mizzen stay. 

114 Mizzen topmast stay. 

115 Mizzen topgallant stay. 

116 Mizzen royal stay. 

117 Mizzen skysail stay. 

118 Mizzen rigging. 

119 Mizzentopmastrigging. 

120 Mizzen topgal. shrouds. 

121 Mizzen topmast back- 

stays, 

122 Mizzen topgal'nt back- 

stays. 

123 Mizzen royal backstays. 

124 Fore spencer vangs. 

125 Main spencer vangs. 

126 Spanker vangs. 

127 Ensign halyards. 

128 Spanker peak halyards. 

129 Foot-rope to fore yard. 

130 Foot-rope to main yard. 

131 Foot-rope to cross-jack 

yard. 



PLATE 11. 

A SHIPS SAILS. 



INDEX OF REFERENCES. 



1 Fore topmast staysail. 

2 Jib. 

8 Flying jib. 

4 Fore spencer. 

5 Main spencer. 

6 Spanker. 

7 Foresail. 

8 Fore topsail. 

9 Fore topgallant sail. 

10 Fore royal. 

11 Fore sky sail. 

12 Mainsail. 

IS Main topsail. 

14 Main topgallant sail. 

15 Main royal. 

16 Main skysail. 

17 Mizzen topsail. 



18 Mizzen topgallant sail. 

19 Mizzen royal. 

20 Mizzen skysail. 

21 Lower studdingsail. 
21* Lee ditto. 

22 Fore topmast studdingsail. 
22* Lee ditto. 

23 Fore topgallant studdingsail. 
23* Lee ditto. 

24 Fore royal studdingsail. 
24» Lee ditto. 

25 Main topmast studdingsail. 
25* Lee ditto. 

26 Main topgallant studdingsail. 
26* Lee ditto. 

27 Main royal studdingsail. 

27* Lee ditto. 



V 



V 



PLATE III. 

THE FRAME OF A SHIP. 



INDEX OF REFERENCES. 



A. Thb Outsidb. 

1 Upper stem-piece. 

2 Lower stem-piece. 

3 Gripe. 

4 Forward keel-piece. 

5 Middle keel-piece. 

6 After keel-piece. 

7 False keel. 

8 Stem knee. 

9 Stem post. 

10 Eudder. 

11 Bilge streaks. 

12 First streak under the wales. 

13 Apron. 

14 Lower apron. 

15 Fore frame. 

16 After frame. 

17 Wales. 

18 Waist. 

19 Plank shear. 

20 Timber heade. 

21 Stanchions. 

22 Kail. 

23 Knight heads. 

24 Cathead. 

25 Fashion timbers. 

26 Transoms. 

27 Quarter pieces 

B. Thb Inside of the Stekn. 

1 Keelson. 

2 Pointers. 

3 Chock. 

4 Transoms. 



5 Half transoms. 

6 Main transom. 

7 Quarter timbers. 

8 Transom knees. 

9 Horn timbers. 

10 Counter-timber knee. 

11 Stem-post. 

12 Rudder-head. 

13 Counter timbers. 

14 Upper-deck clamp. 

C. The Inside op the Bows. 

• 

1 Keelson. 

2 Pointers. 

3 Step for the mast. 

4 Breast-hook. 

5 Lower-deck breast-hook. 

6 Forward beam. 

7 Upper-deck clamp. 

8 Knight-heads. 

9 Hawse timbers. 

10 Bow timbers. 

11 Apron of the stem. 

D. The Timbers. 

1 Keelson. 

2 Floor timbers. 

3 Naval timbers or ground futtocks. 

4 Lower futtocks. 

5 Middle futtocks. 

6 Upper futtocks. 

7 Top timbers. 

8 Half timbers, or half top-timbers. 



PLATE IV. 



EXPLANATIONS. 

Ship. — A ship is sqoare-rigged throughout ; that is, she has tops, and carries 
square sails on all three of her masts. 

Babk. — A bark is square-rigged at her fore and main masts, and differs from a 
ship in having no top, and carrying only fore-and-aft sails at her mizzen- 
mast. 

Brio. — A full-rigged brig is square-rigged at both her masts. 

HiBHAPHBODiTB Briq. — A hermaphrodite brig is square-rigged at het lore- 
mast ; but has no top, and only fore-and-ut sails at her main mast. 

Topsail Schoorib. — A topsail schooner has no tops at her foremast, and is 
fore-and-aft ricged at her mainmast. She differs from a hermaphrodite 
brig in that she is not properly square-rieged at her. foremast, having 
no top, and carrying a lore-ana-aft foresau, instead of a square toresail 
and a spencer. 

FoBE-AND-AFT SoHooNBR.— -A fore-aud-aft schooner is fore-and-aft rigged 
' throughout, differing frY)m a topsail schooner in that the latter carries 
small square sails aloft at the fore. 

Sloop. ^A sloop has one mast, fore-and-aft rigged. 

HsBMAPHBODiTB Bbios sometimes carry small square sails aloft at the main ; 
in which case they are called BsiaANTiiTSS, and differ from a Full- 
BiaoED Brio in that they have no top at the mainmast and carry a fore- 
and-aft mainsail instead of a square mainsail and trysail . Some Top s ail 
SoHOONBRS carry small square sails aloft at the main as well as the tore ; 
being in other respects fore-and-aft rigged. They are then called Main 
Topsail Sohooners. 
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CHAPTER I. 

GENERAL RULES AND OBSERVATIONS. 

Constmction of yeeaels—Tonnage and carriage of merchant vessels->-Proportions of spars 
— Placing the masts— Size of anchors and cables — Lead lines— Log line— Ballast 
and lading. 

CoNsi»ucnoN OF Vessels. — As merchant vessels of the larger class 
are now built in the United States, the es^treme length of deck, from 
the after part of the stern-post to the lore part of the stem, is from 
four-and-a-half to four-and-three-fourths that of the beam, at its 
widest part. The Damascus, of 700 tons' measurement, built at 
Boston in 1839, and considered a fair specimen of our best freighting 
vessels, had 150 feet from stem to stern-post, and 32 feet 6 inches 
extreme breadth. The Rajah, of 530 tons, built at Boston in 1837, 
bad 140 feet length, and 30 feet beam ; — being each in length about 
four and six-tenths their beam. 

A great contrast to this proportion is exhibited in the most recent 
statistics (1841) of vessels of the same tonnage in the English navy ; 
as the following table will shew : — 

Tons. 

( Dido 734 

^S?^ < Pilot 492 

I Alert 358 

American ( Damascus 694 

Merchant- < t» . v co-i 

men. • ( Rajah 531 

These may, perhaps, be considered the extremes of ship-building ; 
and between these there is every grade of difference. 

Tonnage and Carrla.ge of Merchant Vessels. — The amount a 
vessel will carry in proportion to her tonnage, depends upon whether, 



Deck. 


Beam. 


Proportion 


120 ft. 


37 ft. 6 in. 


3-20 


105,, 


33 „ 6 „ 


3-13 


95 „ 


30 „ 4 „ 


316 


150,, 


32 „ 6 „ 


4-60 


140,, 


30 „ „ 


4-66 
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aod to what extent, she is full or sharp built A sharp-built vessel 
of 300 tons' measorement, will carry jast about her tonnage of 
measarement goods. A sharp-boilt vessel of 200 tons or under, 
would probably carry less than her measurement If over 400 tons, 
she would increase gradually to fifty per cent, above her measure- 
ment A sharp-built vessel of 600 tons, is generally rated at 900 
tons' carriage. A fhll-built vessel of 300 tons, after the latest model 
of American freighting vessels, will carry 525 tons, or seventy-five 
per cent above her measurement ; and one of 500 tons would carry 
full doable her measurement 

The following table may give a pretty fair average :— 

TONS OF MEASUBEMENT GOODS. 
Tonnage. FuU-boUt. SharpJ>nflt. 

800 (-75) 525 (-00) 300 

400 (-80) 725 (-40) 660 

600 (1-00) 1000 (-60) 750 

600 (1-33) 1400 (-60) 900 

Proportions of Spars. — ^There is no particular rule for sparring 
merchant vessels ; some being light, and others heavy-sparred ; and 
some having long topmasts and short lowermasts, and others the 
reverse. The prevailing custom now is, to spar them lightly ; the 
mainyard being little less than doable the beam ; and the others 
proportioned by the main. Most merchant vessels now have the 
yards at the fore and main of the same size, for convenience in shift- 
ing sails ; so that the same topsail may be bent on either yard. 

The following table, taken from the " Seamen's Manual," will 
shew the average proportions of the spars of merchant vessels of 
the largest class, as formerly built : — 

Mainmast, two- and-a- half times the ship's beam. 
Foremast, eight-ninths of the mainmast 
Mizzenmast, five sixths of the mainmast 
Bowsprit, two-thirds of the mainmast 
Topmasts, three-fifths of the lowermasts. 
Topgallant-masts, one-half the length of their topmasts. 
Jibboom, the length of the bowsprit. 
Mainyard, twice the beam. 
Foreyard, seven-eighths of the mainyard, 
Maintopsail-yard, two-thirds of the mainyard. 
Foretopsail-yard, two-thirds of the foreyard. 
Crossjack-yard, the length of the maintopsail-yard. 
Topgallant-yards, two-thirds, of the topsail -yards. 
Mizzentopsail-yard, the length of the maintopgallant-yard. 
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Royal-yards, two-thirds of the topgallant-yards. 
Spritsail-yard, five-sixths of the foretopsaU-yard. 
Spanker-boom, the length of the maintopsail-yard. 
Spanker- gaff, two- thirds of the boom. 

For the thickness of the spars, the same book allows for the 
lower masts one inch and a-qaarter diameter at the partners, for 
every three feet of length ; and nine-tenths in the middle and two- 
thirds ander the hounds, for every inch at the partners. For the 
yards, one inch at the slings, and half an inch at the yard-arms,, 
within the squares, for every four feet of the length. For the breadth 
of the maintop, one-half of the beam, and of the foretop, eight-ninths 
of the maintop. 

The following are the proportions of the spars of the ship Damascus, 
before mentioned, built in 1839 : — 

Mainmast 74 ft. Head 11 ft. 6 in. Size 26 in. 

Foremast 70 ft. „ 11 ft. 6 in. „ 25 in. 

Mizzenmast 68 ft. „ 8 ft. 6 in. „ 18 in. 

Main and fore^topmasts 41 ft. „ 6 ft. 6 in. „ 14^ in. 
Mizzen topmast 82 ft. „ 5 ft. „ 9^ in. 

Maintopgallant-mast 23 ft. (16 ft. with 2 feet head) 9^ in. 
Foretopgallant-mast 21 ft. 14 ft. „ 2 „ „ „ 9^^ in. 
Mizzentopgallant-mast 17 ft. 11 ft. „ 18 in. „ 
Main and fore-yards 60 ft. yard-arms 2 ft. 6 in. 

Main and foretopsail-yards 48 ft. „ „ 3 ft. 6 in. 
Maintopgallant-yard 37 ft. „ „ 2 ft. 

Foretopgallant „ 34 ft. „ „ 2 ft. 

Mainroyal „ 27 ft. „ „ 1 ft. 6 in. 

Foreroyal „ 24 ft. „ », 1 ft. 6 in. 

Mainskysail „ 17 ft. 

Foreskysail „ 15 ft. 

Crussjack „ 44 ft. „ „ 2 ft. 

Mizzentopsail „ 35 ft. „ „ 2 ft. 9 in. 

Mizzentopgallant „ 25 ft. „ „ 1 ft. C in. 

Mizzenroyal „ 16 ft. 

MizzenskysaiJ „ 10 ft. 

Bowsprit, out-board 27 ft. Size 26 in. 

Jibboom 42 ft. Head 3 ft. „ 14 J in. 

Flying jibboom 40 ft. „ 3 ft. 6 in. 

Mainpole 12 ft., 10 above royal-mast, 5 in. in cij). 

Forepole 11 ft., 9 „ „ „ 4 J in. „ „ 

Mizzenpole 9 ft, 7 „ „ „ 

Spanker-boom 40 ft. 
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Spanker-gaff 80 ft. 

Swinging-booms 40 ft. 

Topmast staddingsail-booms 84 ft. 

Topgallant staddingsail-booms 27 ft., yards for do. 17 ft. 

Placikg the Masts. — ^For a ftiU-bnilt ship, take the ship^s ex- 
treme length, and divide it into sevenths. Place the foremast one- 
seventh of this lengtli from the stem ; the mainmast three- sevenths 
from the foremast, and the mizzenmast two-sevenths from the main- 
mast. If a vessel is sharp bailt, and her stem and stern-post rake, 
her foremast should be ftirtiier aft, and her nizzenmast farther 
forward, than the rale of sevenths wonld give. A comnnm rnle for 
placing the foremast, is to deduct three-fifths of a ship's beam from 
her length, for the carvatare of the keel f(»>ward, whi^h is ealled the 
keel-stroke^ and place the mast next abaft the keel-stroke. 

Size of Auchoks and Cables. — Various rules have been adopted 
for the weight of a ship's anchors. A vessel of 100 tons will 
generally have a best bower of 6 cwt. and a small bower of 5 cwt. ; 
the weight of both being eleven pounds to a ton of the vesseL As 
a vessel increases in size, the proportion diminishes. A vessel of 
700 tons will usually carry a best bower of 27 cwt. and a small 
bower of 24 cwt. ; the weight of both being seven-and-a-half pounds 
to a ton of the vessel. The stream should be a little more than one- 
third the weight of the best bower. The anchor-stock should be 
the length of the shank ; its diameter should be half that of the 
ring, and its thickness one inch at the middle and half an inch at 
each end for every foot in length. Chain cables are usually ninety 
fathoms in length, for large-sized vessels, and sixty for small vessels, 
as schooners and sloops. The regulation of the United States Navy 
for chain cables, is one inch and a-half for a sloop of war, and one- 
and-a-quarter for brigs and schooners. In the merchant service, a 
ship of 400 tons would probably have a best bower cable of one- 
and-five-sixths, and a working bower of one-and-a-quarter inches. A 
ship of 700 tons would have a best bower of one-and-five-eighths, 
and a working bower of one-and-a-half inches. Chain cables have 
a shackle at every fifteen fathoms, and one swivel at the first 
shackle. Some have two swivels ; and formerly they were made 
with a swivel between each shackle. 

Lead-lines. — The hand-lead weighs usually seven pounds, and 
the hand-line is from twenty to thirty fathoms in length. The 
deep-sea-lead (pro. dipsey) weighs from fourteen to eighteen or 
twenty pounds ; and the deep-sea-line is from ninety to one hundred 
and ten fathoms. The proper way to mark a hand-line is, black 
leather at 2 and 8 fathoms ; white rag at 5 ; red rag at 7 ; wide 
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strip of leather, with a hole in it, at 10 ; and 13, 15 and 17 marked 
like 3, 5 and 7 ; two knots at 20 ; 3 at 30 ; and 4 at 40 ; with 
single pieces of cord at 25 and 35. 

The deep- sea-line has one knot at 20 fathoms, and an additional 
knot at every 10 fathoms, with single knots at each intermediate 
5 fathoms. It sometimes has a strip of leather at 10 fathoms, and 
from 3 to 10 is marked like the hand^line. 

Log-line. — The rate of a ship^s sailing is measured bj a log-line 
and a half-minnte-glass. The line is marked with a knot for each 
mile; the real distance between each knot being, however, 1-1 20th 
of a mile, since a half-minate is 1-1 20th of an hour. A knot being 
thns the same portion of a mile that a half-minute is of an hour, the 
number of knots carried off while the glass is running out will shew 
the number of miles the vessel goes in an hour. Many glasses, 
however, are made for twenty-eight seconds, which, of course, 
reduces the number of feet for a knot to forty-seven and six-tenths. 
But as the line is liable to stretch, and the glass to be affected by 
the weather, in order to avoid all danger of a vessel's overrunning 
her reckoning, and to be on the safe side, it is recommended to 
mark forty-five feet to a knot for a twenty-eight- second glass. 
About ten fathoms is left unmarked next the chip, called stray-line* 
The object of this is that the chip may get out of the eddy under 
the stem, before the measuring begins. The end of the stray-line is 
marked by a white rag, and the first knot is forty-five or forty-seven 
feet from the rag. A single piece of cord or twiue is put into the 
line for the first knot, one knot for the second, two for the fourth, 
three for the sixth, and so on, a single piece of cord being put in at 
the intermediate knots. 

Ballast and Lading. — A ship's behaviour, as the phrase is, 
depends as much upon the manner in which she is loaded and 
ballasted, as upon her model. It is said that a vessel may be pre- 
vented from rolling heavily, if, when the ballast is iron, it is stowed 
np to the floor-heads ; because this will bring the ship back, after 
she has inclined, with less violence, and will act upon a point but 
little distant from the centre of gravity, and not interfere with her 
stiff carrying of sail. The cargo should be stowed with the weightier 
materials as near as possible to the centre of gravity, and high or 
low, according to the build of the vesseL If the vessel is full and 
low-built, the heavy articles should be stowed high up, that the 
centre of gravity may be raised and the vessel kept from rolling too 
mnch, and from being too laborsome. But a narrow, high-built 
vessel should have the heavy articles stowed low and near the 
keelson, which will tend to keep her from being crank, and cnabli? 
her to carry sail to more advantage. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

CUTTINO A^^ FirnXG STAXDDTG RISGDSO. 

MeMMOTing and cutting lover rigging and lover fore-«nd.4ift ttays— Fitting the same — 
Measuring, cutting, and fitting topmast rigging, sUys and backstays-^ib, tof^allant 
and royal stajs— Ratling down rigging— Catting and fitting lifts, foot-ropeSy brace- 
Uock straps^ and pennants — Breast-backstays. 

Cutting Lower Riggixg. — Draw a line firom the side of the partners 
abreast of the ma^t, on the deck, parallel to the channels, and to ex- 
tend as far aft as they do. On this line mark the places of each 
dead-eye, corresponding to their places against the channels. Send 
a line op to the mast head, and fasten it to the mast bj a nail above 
the bibbs, in a range with the centre of the mast, and opposite to 
the side the channel line is drawn npon. Then take the bight of 
the line around the forward part of the mast, and fasten it to the 
mast bj a nail, opposite the first nail, so that the part between the 
nails will be half the circumference of the mast-bead ; then take the 
line down to the mark on the channel line for the forward dead-eye, 
and mark it as before ; and so on, until yon have got the distance 
between the mast and each mark on the channel line. Now cast off 
the line from the mast-head, and the distance between the end of 
the line and each mark will give yon the length of each shroud from 
the lower part of the mast-head. And, to make an allowance for 
one pair of shrouds overlaying another, you may iocrease the length 
of the pair put on second, that is, the larboard forward ones, by 
twice the diameter of the rigging ; the third pair by four times ; 
and so on. 

The size of the lower rigging should be as much as eigbt-and-a- 
half inches for vessels of seven or eight hundred tons, and from 
seven- and-a-half to eight for smaller vessels, over three hundi*ed 
tons. 

For the length of the fore, main, and mizzen stays and spring- 
stays, take the distance from the after part of the mast-head to 
their hearts, or to the place where they are set up, adding once the 
length of the mast-head for the collar. 

The standing stays should be once and half the circumference d 
the shrouds. 

Fitting IjOwer Rigging. — Get it on a stretch, and divide each 
pair of shroads into thirds, and mark the centre of the middle third. 
Tar, worm, parcel, and serve the middle third. Parcel with the lay 
of the rope, working toward the centre ; and serve against the lay, 
beginning where you left ofi' parcelling. Serve as taut as possible. 
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In some vessels the outer thirds of the swifters are served ; but 
mattiug and battens are neater and more generally used. 

Formerly the middle third was parcelled over the service, below 
the wake <9f the fhttock staff. Mark an eye at the centre of the 
middle third, by seizing the parts together with a round seizing. 
The eye of the pair of shrouds that goes on first should be once and 
a-quarter the circumference of the mast-head ; and make each of the 
others in succession the breadth of a seizing larger than the one 
below it. Parcel the score of the dead-eye, and heave the shroud 
tant ronnd it, turaing in with the sun, if right-hand- laid rope, and 
against the sun if hawser-laid ; then pass the throat seizing with 
nine or ten turns, the outer turns being slacker than the middle ones. 
Pass the quarter seizings half way to the end, and then the end 
seizings, and cap the shroud, well tarred under the cap. Make a 
Matthew Walker knot in one end of the lanyard, reeve the other end 
ortt through the dead-eye of the shroud, beginning at the side of the 
dead-eye upon which the end of the shroud comes, and in through 
the dead-eye in the channels, so that the hauling part of the lanyard 
may come in-board and on the same side with the standing part of 
the shroud. If the shroud is right-hand-laid rope, the standing part 
of the shroud will be aft on the starboard, and forward on the lar- 
board side; and the reverse, if hawser-laid. 

The neatest way of setting up the lower fore-and-aft stays, is by 
reeving them down through a bull's eye, with tarred parcelling upon 
the thimble, and setting ihem up on their ends, with three or four 
seizings. The collar of the stay is the length of the mast-head, and 
is leathered over the service. The service should go beyond the 
wake of the foot of the topsail, and the main-stay should be served 
in the wake of the foremast. The main and spring stays usually 
pass on different sides of the foremast, and set up at the hawse- 
pieces. 

The bolsters under the eyes of the rigging should always be 
covered with tarred parcelling, marled on. 

The starboard forward shroud goes on first ; then the larboard ; 
and so on. The fore stay and spring stay go over the shrouds ; 
and the head stays always goes over the back stays. 

Cutting and FrrriNG Topmast Rigging. — For the forward shroud, 
measure from the hounds of the topmast down to the after part of 
the lower trestle-trees, and add to that length half the circumference 
of the mast-head at the hounds. The eye is once and a-quarter the 
curcamference of the mast-head. The topmast rigging in size should 
be three-fifths of the lower ligging. For the topmast back stays, 
measure the distance from the hounds of the mast down to the 
centre of the deck, abreast of their dead-eyes in the channels, and 
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add to this length one-half the circnmference of the mast-head. 
Add to the length of the larboard pah*, which goes on last, twiee 
the diameter of the rope. The size of the fore and main topmast 
backstajs is generallj one-qnarter less than that of the- lower 
rigging ; and that of the mizzentopmast backstajs the same as that 
of the maintopmast rigging. The size di the topmast stajs should 
be once and a-qnarter that of the rigging. The topmast rigging is 
fitted in the same manner as the lower. The backstays should be 
leathered in the wake of the tops and lower yards. The breast^ 
backstays are tnmed in npon blocks instead of dead-eyes, and 
set np with a luff purchase. The foretopmast stay sets np on 
the starboard, and the spring stay on the larboard Side of the 
bowsprit. 

All the fore-and-aft stays are now set np on their ends, and 
should be leathered in their nips as well as in their eyes. 

The maintopmast stay goes through a heart or thimble at the 
foremast* head, or through a hole in the cap, and sets up on deck or 
in the top ; and the mizzentopmast stay sets np at the mainmast- 
head, above the rigging. 

Jib, Topgallant, and Royal Rigging. — The jib stay sets up on 
its end on the larboard side of the head, and is sei*yed ten feet from 
the boom, and its collar is leathered like that of the topmast stay. 
The gaub lines or back ropes go from the martingale in-board. The 
guys are fitted in pairs, rove through straps or snatches on the 
spritsail yard, and set up to eye- bolts inside or abaft the cat-heads. 
Tt:*^. foot-ropes are three-quarters the length of the whole boom, and 
go over the boom-end with a cut splice. Overhand knots or Turks- 
heads should be taken in them at equal distances, to prevent the men 
from slipping, when laying out upon them. 

The most usual method of fitting topgallant rigging in merchant- 
men, is to reeve it through holes in the horns of the cross-trees, then 
pass it between the topmast shrouds over the futtock staff, and set 
it up at an iron band round the topmast, just below the sheave- 
hole ; or else down into the top, and set it up there. To get the 
length of the starboard forward shroud, measure from the topgallant- 
mast-head to the heel of the topmast, and add one-half the circum- 
ference of the topgallantmast-head. Its size should be about five- 
sevenths of the topmast rigging. Each pair of shrouds should be 
served below the futtock staves. They are fitted like the topmast 
shrouds. The fore-and-aft stays of long topgallant masts go with 
eyes, and are served and leathered in the wake of the foot of the 
sails. The foretopgallant stay leads in on the starboard side of the 
bowsprit, and sets up to a bolt at the hawse-piece ; the main leads 
through a chock on the after- part of the foretopmast cross-trees, 
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and sets up in the top ; and tbe mlzzen nsually through a thimble 
on the main cap, and sets up on its end. 

Tiie topgallant backstays set up on their end, or with lanyards in 
tbe chimnelB ; and for their length measure from the mast-head to 
the centre of the deck, abreast the bolt in the channels. 

Tbe royal shrouds, back stays, and fore-and-aft stays, are fitted 
like those of the topgallant masts, and bear the same proportion to 
tbem that the topgallant bear to the topmast. The fore royal stay 
reeves through the outer sheave-hole of the flying jibbooro, and 
comes in on the larboard side ; the main through a thimble at the 
fore crossj ack- trees ; and the mizzen through a thimble at the 
maintopmast cap. The flying-jibstay goes in on the starboard 
side, and sets up like the jibstay. The gear of the flying-jibboom 
is fitted like that of the jibboom. 

Ratling. — Swift the rigging well in, and lash handspikes or boat's 
oars outside at convenient distances, parallel with the shear-pole. 
Splice a small eye in the end of the ratlin, and seize it with yarns 
to tbe after shroud on the starboard side and to the forward on the 
larboard, so that the hitches may go with the sun. Take a clove 
bitch round each shroud, hauling well taut, and seize the eye of the 
other end to the shroud. The ratlins of the lower rigging should be 
thirteen, and of the topmast rigging eleven inches apart, and all 
square with tbe shear- pole. 

Standing Rigging op the Yards. — The first thing to go upon 
the lower yard-arm, next the shoulder, is the head- earing strap ; 
the next, the foot-ropes ; next, the brace-block ; and lastly, the 
lift. The foot-ropes go with an eye over the yard-arm, are rove 
through thimbles in the end of the stirrups (sometimes with Turks- 
beads, to prevent their slipping), and are lashed to bolts or thimbles, 
but now usually to the iron trusses. The stirrups fit to staples in 
the yard, with an eye-splice. The lifts should be single, and fitted 
with an eye over the yard-arm, and lead through a single block at 
the mast' head, and set up by a gun or luff tackle purchase, with 
tbe double block hooked to a thimble or turned in at the end, and 
the lower block to an eye-bolt in the deck. Instead of brace- 
blocks on the fore and main yards, brace pennants fitted over the 
yard-arm with an eye are neater. The latest and neatest style of 
rigging lower yards is to have a strong iron band with eyes and 
thimbles round each yard-arm, close to the shoulder, and then fit 
the lift, foot-rope, and brace-pennant, each to one of these eyes, with 
an eye-splice round the thimble or with a hook. The lower lifts 
now, for the most part, cross each other over a saddle upon the 
cap, instead of going through blocks. 

"The inner ends of the foot- ropes to the topsail, topgallant and 
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royal yards, cross each other at the slings ; and on the topsail yard 
there are Flemish- horses, spliced round thimbles on the boom- iron, 
and the other end seized to the yard, crossing the foot-rope* A 
neater mode is to hook the oater end of the Flemish -horse, so that 
it may be unhooked and furled in with the sails when in port. 
Next to the foot- ropes go on the brace-blocks, and lastly, the lifts. 
The rigging to the topgallant and royal yards is fitted similarly to 
that upon the topsail, except that there is nothing over the yard- 
arms but foot-rope, brace and lift. The brace to the royal yard fits 
with an eye. The reef-tackle, studding-sail halyard, and other 
temporary blocks, are seized to the lower and topsail yard-arms by 
open straps, so that they may be removed without taking off the 
lift. The topgallant studding-sail halyard block is often hooked to 
the boom-iron, under the yard. 

The foot-ropes to the spanker-boom should be half the length of 
the boom, going over the end with a splice, covered with canvas, 
and coming in one-third of the way to the jaws, and seized to the 
boom by a rose-seizing through an eye- splice. The next to go over 
the boom-end are the guys, which are fitted with a cut-splice covered 
with canvas, and have a single block turned in at their other ends. 
To these single blocks are luff or gun-tackle purchases, going to the 
main brace-bumpkin. Their length should be two-fifths that of the 
boom. The topping-lifts are usually hooked into a band or spliced 
into bolts about one-quarter the distance from the outer end of the 
boom, and reeve through single blocks under the top, with a 
double or single block at their lower ends. 

All the splices and seizings of the standing rigging should be 
covered with canvas, if possible, except in the channels and about 
the head, where they are too much exposed to the washing of water. 
A vessel looks much neater for having the ends of the rigging, where 
eyes are spliced, or where they are set up on their ends aloft or on 
deck, covered with canvas, and painted white or black, according 
to the place where they are. The lanyards and dead-eyes of the 
smaller rigging which sets up in the top may also be covered with 
canvas. The lanyards, dead-eyes, and tnrnings-in of the rig- 
ging in the channels, should always be protected by Scotchmen 
when at sea, and the forward shroud should be matted or battened 
all the way up to the futtock staves. 

In some smaller merchantmen the lower rigging is not unfre- 
quently set up upon its end to bolts in the rail. This is very incon- 
venient on many accounts, especially as all the seizings have to be 
come up with, and the nip of the shroud altered, whenever it is at 
all necessary to set them taut. This soon defaces and wears out 
the ends ; while, with dead-eyes, only the lanyards have to be come 
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up with. Some vessels set up their lower rigging with dead-eyes 
Qpon the rail. This is convenient in setting them np in bad weather, 
bat does not give so mach spread as when set np in the channels, 
and presents a more complicated surface to the eye. If the rigging 
is fitted in this way, you must deduct the height of the rail above 
the deck from the measure before given for cutting it. 

Breast-backstats. — It is not usual now for merchant vessels to 
carry topmast breast- backstays. If they are carried, they are spread 
by out-riggers from the top. Topgallant and royal breast-backstays 
are used, and are of great assistance in sailing on the wind. There 
are various ways of rigging them out, of which the following is 
suggested as a neat and convenient one. Have a spar fitted for an 
out-rigger, about the size of one of the horns of the cross-trees, with 
three holes bored in it, two near to one end, and the third a little the 
other side of the middle. Place it npon the after horn of the cross- 
tree, with the last-mentioned hole over the hole in the end of the 
horn of the cross-tree, and let the after topgallant shroud reeve 
through it. Reeve the topgallant and royal breast-backstays through 
the outer holes, and set them up by a gun-tackle purchase, in the 
channels.* The inner end of the out-rigger should fit to a cleat, 
and be lashed to the cross^tree by a lanyard. When the breast- 
backstays are to be rigged in, cast off the lanyard, and let the out- 
rigger slue round the topgallant shroud for a pivot, the inner end 
going aft, and the outer end, with the backstays, resting against the 
forward shroud. One of these out-riggers should be fitted on each 
side, and all trouble of shifting over, and rigging out by pui'chase, 
will be avoided. 



CHAPTER III. 
FirrrNG and reeving running rigging. 

Fore braces — Main braces— Crossjack braces — Fore, main, and mizzentopsail braces — 
Fore, main, and mizzen topgallant and royal braces — Trusses - Topsail tycs and 
halyards— Topgallant and royal halyards — Peak and throat halyards — Spanker brails 
— Fore and main tacks and sheets — Topsail, topgallant, and royal sheets and clewlines 
— Reef-tackles— Clew-garnets — Fore and main buntlines, leachlines, and slablines — 
Topsail clewlines and buntlines — Bowlines. 

To REEVE A Bkace, bcgiu on deck, and reeve to where the standing 
part is made fast. The /ore braces reeve up through a block on the 
mainmast just below the rigging, down or in through the brace- 
block on the yard or at the end of the pennant, and the standing part 

* The royal breast-backstay may be used as the fall of the purchase. 
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is bronght tbrongh the cheeks of the mast with a knot inside. The 
neatest way for reeving the mam brace is out through a single block 
on the brace-bumpkin, aui through the brace-pennant-block, m 
through an outer block on the bnmpkin, and seized to the strap of 
the pennant. Another way is out through the bumpkin block, out 
or down through the pennant block, and secure the end to the 
bumpkin or to the fashion-piece below. 

The crossjack braces reeve up through blocks on the after shroud 
of the main rigging, up through blocks on the yard, one-third of the 
way in from the yard-arm, and are seized to a bolt in the main- 
mast, or to the after shroud again. 

The foretopsail braces reeve up through the blocks secured to the 
bibbs at the mainmast-head, in through the span-block at the collar 
of the mainstay, up throng the block on the yard, and are seized 
to the maintopmast-head ; or else up through a block at the top- 
mast-head, down through the brace-block on the yard, and are 
seized to the collar of the mainstay. The last way is the best 
The maintopsaU braces are rove through span- blocks at the mizzen- 
mast, below the top, up through the blocks on the yard, and are 
seized to the mizzentopmast-head ; or else up through a block at 
the mizzen mast- head, down through the block on the yard, and 
secured to the mizzenmast. The first way is the best. The mizzen* 
topsail braces reeve up through the leading blocks or fair-leaders on 
the main riggmg, up through blocks at the mainmast-head, or at the 
after part of the top, up through the yaid blocks, and are seized to 
the cap. 

The fore and maintopgallant braces are rove up through blocks 
under the topmast cross-trees, in through span-blocks on the top- 
mast stays, just below their collars, up through the blocks on the 
yards, and the main are usually seized to the head of the mizzen 
topgallant mast, and the fore to the topmast stay, by the span-block. 
The mizzentopgaliant braces generally go single, through a block at 
the after pai*t of the maintopmast cross-trees. The royal braces 
go single : the fort^ through a block at the maintopgallant mast- 
head; the mam, through one at the mizzentopgallant mast-head; 
and the mizzen^ through a block at the after part of the maintop- 
mast cross-trees. 

Halyards. — The lower yards are now hung by patent iron trusses, 
which allow the yard to be moved in any direction ; topped up or 
braced. The topsail yards have chain tyes, which are hooked to the 
slings of the yard, and rove through the sheave-hole at the mast- 
head. The other end of the tye hooks to a block. Through this 
block a chain runner leads, with its standing part hooked to an eye- 
bolt in the trestle-tree, and with the upper halyard- block hooked to 
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its otber end. The halyards should be a Inff purchase, the fly-block 
being l^e doable block, and the single block being hooked in the 
chaimels. Sometimes they are a gan-tackle purchase, with two 
large single blocks. The lower block of the mizzentopsail halyards 
ifi Qsnally in the mizzen-top, the fall coming down on deck. . 

The fore and mizzentopsail halyards come down to port, and the 
nmin to the starboai^ The topgallant halyards come down on 
opposite sides from the topsail halyards ; though the fore and main 
usually come down by the side of the masts. The fore and main 
tepgallant halyards sometimes hoist with a gun- tackle purchase, 
but the mizzen and all the royal halyards are single. 

The ^eat and peak halyards of the spanker are fitted in the 
following manner. The outer peak halyard block is put on the gaff, 
one-third of its length from the outer end, or a very little, if any, 
within the leach of the sail ; and the inner one twO'-^irds in. The 
blocks are fitted round the gaff with grommet straps, and are kept 
in their places by cleats. The double block of the peak halyards 
IS strapped to the bolt in the after part of the mizzen cap, and the 
halyards are rove up through this, in through the blocks on the gaff, 
the mner one first, the standing part made fast to the double block, 
and the fall coming on deck. The upper block of the throat hal- 
yards is secured under the cap, and the lower block is hooked to an 
eye-bolt on the jaws of the gaff. This is a twofold tackle. 

The Spankeb Brails. — The peak brails reeve through single 
blocks on the gaff, two on each side, generally span- blocks, and 
then through the throat brail blocks, as leaders, to the deck. The 
ihr€mt brails reeve through two triple blocks strapped to eye-bolts 
under the jaws of the gaff, one on each side, through the two other 
sheaves of which the peak brails lead. Each brail is a single rope, 
middled at the leach of the sail. 

Tacks, Sheets, Clewlines, &c. — It is much more convenient to 
have the tack and sheet blocks of the courses fastened to the clews 
of the courses by hooks. Then they can be unhooked when the 
sail is furled, and, in light weather, a single rope with a hook, called 
a lazy sheets can be used, instead of the heavy tacks and sheets with 
their blocks. This is also much more convenient in clewing up. 
The main tack is rove aft through the block in the waterways, for- 
ward through the block on the sail, and the standing part hooks to 
the block on deck. The fore tack goes through a block on the 
bumpkin. The sheets of the courses have the after block hooked to 
an eye-bolt in the side, abaft the channels, and the forward one 
hooked to the clew of the sail, the running part reeving through a 
sheave-hole in the rail. The sheets of all the square sails but the 
courses run from the clew of the sail, through sheave holes in the 
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yard-arms, through the quarter blocks, down on deck. The topsail 
sheets are chain, are clasped to the clews of the sail, and are fitted 
with a gnn-tackle purchase at the foot of the mast. The topgallant 
and royal sheets are single. The topsail and topgallant clewlines 
reeve through the quarter-blocks. The royal clewlines are single, 
and the topsail and topgallant are a gun-tackle purchase. 

The reef -tackles of the topsails reeve up through blocks on the 
lower rigging, or futtock shrouds, down .through the block on the 
yard, down the leach of the sail and through the block on the leach, 
and are made fast to the yard on their own parts, with a clinch, 
outside of everything. 

The clew garnets reeve out through blocks under the quarters of 
the yard, then up through blocks ab the clew, and the standing part 
is made fast to the yard, to the block, or to a strap. The buntlinea 
of the courses reeve through double or triple blocks under the for- 
ward part of the top, down forward of the sail, sometimes through 
thimbles in the first reef-band, and are clinched to the foot of the 
sail. The leachlines reeve through single blocks on the yard, and 
are cliuched to the leach of the sail. The slabline is a small rope 
rove through a block under the slings of the yard, and clinched to 
the foot of the sail. This is not much used in merchant vessels. 
The topsail clewlines lead like the clew-garnets of the courses. The 
topsail buntlines reeve forward through single blocks at the topmast- 
head, down through the thimbles of a lizard seized to the tye, just 
above the yard, and are clinched to the foot of the sail. The handiest 
way of reeving the main bowline is to have a single rope with the 
standing part hooked near the the foremast, and reeve it out through 
a heart in the bridle. This will answer for both sides. The ^rc- 
bowline may be rove through a single block at the heel of the jib- 
boom and hooked to the bridle. The bowlines to the other sails are 
toggled to the bridles and lead forward. Many vessels now dispense 
with all the bowlines except to the courses. This saves trouble, 
makes a ship look neater, and, if the sails are well cut, they wiU set 
taught enough in the leach, without bowlines. 
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CHAPTER ly. 

TO RIG MASTS AND YARDS. 

Ri^nif the sbean— Taking in lowermasts and bowsprit— To rig a bowsprit— Getting- 
the tops over the ma&t-heads — To send up a topmast — To get on a topmast cap — To 
rig a jibboom— To cross a lower yard— To cross a topgallant yard— To send up 
a topgallant niast-^Long, short, and stump topgallant masts — To lig out a flyiog 
Jibboom— To cross topgallant and royal yards— Skysail yards. 

Taking in Lower Masts and Bowsprit. — Shore up the beams upon 
which the heels of the shears will rest, if necessary from the keelson. 
Parbuckle the shears aboard, with their heads aft. Baise their 
heads npon the taffrail, cross them, and pass the shear-lashing. 
Lash the upper block of a threefold tackle ander the cross, and 
secure the lower block to the breast-hooks, or to a toggle in the 
hawse-hole. Yon may also reeve and secnre, in the same manner, 
a smaller purchase, which shall work clear of the first. Have two 
forward and two after guys clove-hitched to the shear head, with 
cleats to prevent their slipping. Get a girt-Iine on one shear-head 
and a small tackle on the other, to slue and cant the mast. Let 
the fall of the main tackle come through the middle sheave, to pre* 
Tent the block's sluing in its strap. Reeve large heel tackles to 
rouse the shears aft with. Put long oak plank shoes under the 
heels ; and, if it be necessary, clap a thwart-sbip tackle npon the 
two heels, or reeve a lashing, and put a stout plank between them, 
and bowse taut ; which will prevent too great a strain coming upon 
the water-ways. Take the main tackle fall to the capstan ; heave 
roand, haul on the forward guy and after heel tackles, and raise the 
shear to an angle of about eighty degrees with the deck, and so that 
the main purchase will hang plumb with the partners of the mizzen- 
mast. Lash a garland to the forward part of the mast, above th6 
centre, and toggle the purchase to it. Heave the mast in over the 
bulwarks ; fit the trestle-trees and after chock ; reeve girt-lines by 
which men may be hoisted when the mast is in; point the mast in, 
and lower away. Always take in the mizzenmast first. Get in the 
main and then the foremast in the same manner, rousing the shears 
forward, with their shoes, by means of the heel tackles. Having 
stepped and secured the foremast, carry the forward guys aft and 
rake the shears over the bows ; toggle the lower block of the main 
tackle to a garland lashed to the upper j)art of the bowsprit inside 
of the centre. Put on the cap, and carry tackles or guys from the 
bowsprit-head to each cat-head, and clap on a heel tackle or guy. 
Heave the bowsprit, and dii'ect it by the small tackles and guys. 
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To Rio a Bowsprit. — ^Lasb collars for the fore stay, bobstays^ 
and bowsprit sbroads, then for the spring stay, and pnt on the bees 
for the topmast stays ; fit the man-ropes, pass the gammoning, and 
set up bobstays and shronds. 

To Get the Tops over the Mast-heads. — Place the top on deck 
abaft the mast; get a girt- line on each side of the mast-head, and 
pass the end of each under the top, through the holes in the after 
part ; clinch them to their own parts, and stop them to the fore part 
of the top. with slip-stops. Have a gay to the fore and another to 
the after part of the top. Make the ends of a span fast to the 
after comers of the top, and bend a girt-llne from the mast-head to 
the Inght of the span, and stop it to the forward part of the top. 
Sway away on the girt-Unes. When the fore part of the top is 
above the trestle-trees, cat the span-stops, and when the after part 
is abovs them, cast off the slip-stops. When the lubber-hole is high 
enough to dear the mast-bead, haul on the forward guy, askd let the 
top hang horizontally by the girt-iines. Lower away, place cmd 
bolt It. 

The fore and mala tops are sent ap from abaft, and the mizssen 
from forward. The tops may be got over without the span and girt- 
line, by stopping the two girt-iines first rove to the middle as well 
as to ^e fore part of the top, and cutting the upper stops first. 

To send up a Topmast.-— Get the topmast alongside, with its head 
forward. Lash a top-block to the head of the lower-mast ; reey« a 
mast-rope through it, from aft forward, and bring the end down and 
reeve it through the sheave-hole of the topmast, hitching it to its 
owu part a little below th$ topmast-head, and stof^ing both parts 
to the mast, at intervals. Snatch the rope and sway away. As 
soon as the head is through the lower cap, cast off the end of the 
mast-rope, letting the mast hang by the stops, and hitch it to the 
staple in the other end Df the cap. Cast off the stops and sway 
away. Point the head of the mast between the trestle-trees and 
through the hole in the lower cap, the round hole of which must be 
put over the square hole of the trestle-trees. Lash the cap to the 
mast, hoist away, and when high enough, lower a little and secure 
the cap to the lowermast-head. (This is when it cannot be put on 
by hand). If the cross-trees are heavy, they may be placed in the 
following manner. Sway away until the topmast-head is a few feet 
above the lower cap. Send up the cross-trees by girt-llnes, and let 
the after part rest on the lower cap and the forward part against 
the topmast. Lower away the topmast until the cross-trees fall 
into their place, and then hoist until they rest on the shoulders. 
Lash on the bolsters, get girt-lines on the cross-trees to send up the 
rigging, and then pat it over the mast head, first the shrouds, thcH 
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the backstays, and lastlj the headstays. Sway the topmast on end, 
fid it, and set up the rigging. 

To Get on a Topmast-Cap. — In vessels of the largest class, it 
may be necessary to send np the cap in the following manner, bat 
it can nsually be got np by hand. Or it may be fitted and the 
rigging put on over it Send the cap up to the cross-trees by girt- 
lineSy and place the round hole of the cap over the forward hole of 
the cross-trees; send aloft a topgallant stnddingsail boom, and 
point its upper end through the holes in the cross-trees and cap^ 
and lash the cap to it. Hook a tackle or girt- line to a strap on the 
lower end of the spar, and sway away until the cap is over the 
mast-head. Slue the spar so that. the cap may come fair, lower 
away, and place the cap upon the mast-head. Unlash the spar and 
send it down. 

To Rig Out a Jibboom. — Point the outer end through the collars 
of the stays. Reeve the heel-rope through a block at the bowsprit 
cap, through the sheave-hole at the heel of the boom, and secure 
the end to an eye^bolt in the cap on the opposite side. Rig the 
boom out until the inner sheave-hole is clear of the cap. Tar the 
boom -end, put on the foot-r^^es and guys, and reeve the jibstaj^ 
Hoist up the martingale and rig it, and reeve the martingale stay 
and gaub-line. Rig thd boom out to its place, and set up the jib 
and martingale stays. 

To Cross a Lower Yard. — If the yard is alongside, reeve the 
yard rope through the jear block at the mast-head, make it fast to 
the slings of the yard, and stop it out to the yard-arm. Sway away, 
and cast off the stops as the yard comes over the side, and get the 
yard across the bulwarks. Lower yards are rigged now with iron 
trusses and quarter-blocks, which would be fitted before rigging the 
yard. Seize on the clew-garnet block, and put the rigging over the 
yard-arm ; first the straps for the head-earings, then the foot-ropes, 
then the brace blocks or pennants, and last the eye of the lift. (The 
lifts, brace pennants, and foot-ropes are now spliced or hooked into 
rings with thimbles on an iron band, round the yard-arm, next the 
shoulders. In this way, there is no rope of any kind round the 
yard-arm.) Reeve the lifts and . braces, get two large tackles from 
the mast-head to the quarters of the yard, and sway away on them 
and on the lifts, bearing off and sluing the yard by means of guys. 
Secure the yard by the iron trusses, and haul taut lifts and braces. 

To Cross a Topsailyard. — As topsailyards now have chain 
tyes, there are no tye-blocks to seize on. The quarter-blocks are 
first seized on, and the parral secured at one end, ready to be passed. 
A single parral has an eye in each end, and one end is passed under 
the yard and over, and the eye seized to the standing part, close to 

n 
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the ya3>d. After the yard is crossed, the other end is passed roand 
the mast, then round the yard, and seized in the same manner. To 
pass a double parral, proceed in the same manner, except that the 
seizings are passed so as to leave the eyes dear and above the 
standing part, and then take a short rope with an eye in each end, 
pass it round the mast, and seize the «yes to the eyes of the first 
long rope. The parral is wormed, served and leathered. The parral 
being seized at one end, put on the head-earing straps, the foot- 
ropes, Flemish horses, and brace blocks. Bend the yard-rope to the 
slings, stop it -out to the yi»'d-arm, and sway away until the yard is 
up and down •; then put on the upper lift in the top and the lower 
lift on deck, ^nd reeve the braces. Sway away, cast off the stops, 
and take in upon the lower lift as the yard rises, till the yard is 
square ; then haul taut lifts and braces and pass the parral. 

To Send up a Topgallantmast. — ^Most merchantmen carry hnff 
topgallantmasts. In these, the topgallant, royal and skysail masts 
are all one stick. A short topgallantmast is one which has cross- 
trees, and above which a fidded royal-mast may be rigged. A stump 
topgallantmast has no cross-trees, or means for setting a mast above 
it, and is carried only in bad weather. Some short topgallant masts 
are rigged with a withe on the after part of the mast-head, throngh 
which a sliding-gunter royalmast is run uj), with its heel resting in '' 
a step on the topmast cap. 

To send up a long topgallantmast, put the jack over the topmast 
cap, with a grommet upon its funnel for the eyes of the rigging to 
rest upon ; send up the rigging by girtlines, and put the eyes over 
the jack, first the topgallant shrouds, backstays and stays, then the 
royal rigging in the same order, with a grommet, then the skysail 
stay and backstay, and lastly the truck. Reeve a top -rope forward 
through a block at the topmast-head through the hole in the cross- 
trees ; through the sheave-hole at -the foot of the topgallantmast ; 
carry it up the other side, and make it fast to its own part at the 
mast-head ; stop it along the mast, and bend a guy to the heeL 
Sway away, and point through the jack ; put on the truck, and the 
skysail, royal and topgallant rigging in their order ; slue the mast 
so as to bring the sheaves of the tyes fore-and-aft ; cast off the end 
of the top-rope, the mast hanging by the stops ; make it fast to an 
eye-bolt on the starboard side of the cap, and sway away. When 
high enough, fid the mast and set up the rigging. 

A short topgallantmast is sent up like a topmast, the cross-trees 
got over in the same manner ; and the fidded royal-mast is sent up 
like a long topgallantmast. 

To Rig out a Flying Jibboom. — ^Ship the withe on the jibboom . 
rad, reeve a heel-rope throngh a block at the jibboom end, and bend 
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it to the heel of the flying jibboom, and stop it along, out to the 
end. Haol out on the heel-rope, point through the withe, put on 
the rigging, in the same order with that of the jibboom ; reeve the 
guys, martingale, flying jib, royal and skysail stays ; rig oat, and set 
up the rigging. The heel of the boom rests against the bowsprit 
cap, and is lashed to the jibboom. 

The flying jibboom should be rigged fully out before the foretop- 
gallantmast is swayed on end. 

To Ckoss a ToPGALLAifT Yard. — Seize on the parral and quarter- 
blocks; reeve the yard-rope through the sheave-hole of the topgallant- 
mast, make it fast to the slings of the yard, and stop it out to the 
upper end. Sway away, and when the upper yard-arm has reached 
the topmast-head, put on the upper lift and brace; sway away 
again, put on the lower lift and- brace, cast off all the stops, settle 
the yard down square by lifts and braces, and pass the parral lashing. 

To Cboss Royal Yaeds. — The royal yards are crossed in the same 
manner as the topgallant yards, except that in most merchantmen 
they would be sent up by the halyards instead of a yard-rope. If 
there is not a standing skysail, the quarter-blocks on the royal yard 
will be single. 

Sktsail Yards. — If the skysail is a standing sail, the yard is 
rigged like the royal yard, with lifts and braces, and the sail is fitted 
with sheets and clewlines ; but if it is a flying skysail, the yard has 
neither lifts nor braces, and the clews of the sail are seized out to 
the royal-yard-arms. There are various ways of rigging a flying 
skysail, of which the following is believed to be as convenient as 
any. Let the royal stay go round the mast-head, with a traveller, 
above the yard, so that the stay may travel up and down the sky- 
sail mast. Seize a thimble into the stay, close against the forward 
part of the grommet ; lead the skysail halyards through the thimble, 
and make them fast to the centre of the yard, which will need no 
parral, underneath the royal stay. Make fast the ends of two small 
ropes for downhauls, to the skysail yard, about half-way out on each 
yaurd-arm, and reeve them through small cleats on the after part of 
the royal yard, the same distance out on each yard-arm. These 
may be spliced into a single rope below the yard, which will go 
through a fair-leader in the cross-trees to the deck. By this means 
the skysail may be taken in or set without the necessity of sending 
a man aloft. Let go the halyards and haul on the downhaul, and 
the yard will be brought close down to the royal yard. To hoist it, 
let go the downhaul and royal stay, and haul on the halyards. 
When the royal is taken in, haul the skysail yard down with the 
royal yard, and furl the sail in with the royal 
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CHAPTER V. 

TO SEND DOWN MASTS AND TABDS. 

To send down a royal yard— a topgallant yard— a topgallantmast— To honse a topgal. 
lantmast— To send down a topmast— To rig in a jibboom. 

To Send Down a Royal Yard.— If the sail is bent to the yard, farl 
it, making the gaskets fast to the tje. Cast off the sheets and 
clewlines, and make them fast to the jack. Be carefol to nnree^ 
the clewlines through the quarter-blocks. Cast off the parral-lash- 
ing. Overhanl the tye a little, and stop it to the yard, jast ontside 
of the quarter-block. If stopped t6o far out, the yard will not hoist 
high enough to get the lower lift off. Sway away on the halyards, 
which will cant the yard and hoist it. When high enough, cast off 
the lower lift and brace (being carefcd not to let the brace go), and 
make them fast to the jack. Lower away, and as the upper yard- 
arm comes abreast of the jack, clap a stop round the yard and tye, 
near the yard-arm, and cast off the lift and brace, making them fast 
to the jack. Lower away to the deck. 

If the halyards are not single, the yard must be sent down by a 
yard-rope, like the topgallant yard. In some vessels, instead of 
making the sheets and clewlines fast to the jack, overhand knots 
are taken in their ends, and they are let go. The sheets will run 
out to the topgallant yard-arms, and the clewlines will run to the 
fair-leaders in the cross-trees. In port, the main royal yard is sent 
down on the starboard side, and the fore and mizzen on the lar- 
board ; but at sea, the tye is stopped out on the lee side, and the 
yard sent down in any way that is the most convenient 

To Send Down a Topgallant Yard. — Cast off the sheets, bow- 
lines, buntlines and clewlines, and make them fast to the cross-trees. 
Beeve a yard-rope through a jack-block at the mast-head, nnhook 
the tye, cast off the parral-lashing, bend the yard-rope to the slings 
of the yard by a fisherman's bend, and stop it to the quarters of the 
yard. Sway away, and take off the lifts and braces, as with the 
royal yard. 

To Send Down a Topgallantmast. — Hook the top-block to the 
eye-bolt at the larboard side of the topmast cap ; reeve the mast- 
rope through it, then through the sheave-hole in the foot of the top- 
gallantmast, and hitch its end to the eye-bolt on the starboard side 
of the cap. Come up the rigging, stays and backstays, and guy the 
mast-head by them. Hoist a little on the mast-rope, and take out 
the fid. (The fid should always be fastened to the cross-trees or 
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trestle- trees, by a lanyard.) , Lower away ontil the mast is a little 
short of being through the cap. Then seize or rack together both 
parts of the mast-rope just above the sheave-hole ; cast off the end 
of the mast-rope, letting the mast hang by the stops, and hitch it 
round the mast-head to its own part, below the cap. Then lower 
away to the deck. If the rigging is to come on deck, round up the 
mast-rope for a girt-line ; if it is to remain aloft, lash it to the top- 
mast cap, render the shrouds through the cross-trees, and stop them 
up and down the topgallant rigging. Sheep-shank the stays and 
backstays, and set them hand- taut. If the topmast is also to be 
sent down, take off the topmast cap and send it on deck. 

To House a Topgallantmast. — Proceed in the same manner, 
except that when the mast is low enough, belay the mast- rope, pass 
a heel-lashing through the fid-hole and round the topmast. 

To Send Down a Topmast. — Hook the top-block, reeve the mast- 
rope through it and through the sheave-hole in the foot of the mast, 
and hitch it to the staple at the other side of the cap. Lead the 
fall through a snatch-block, to the capstan. Sling the lower yard, 
if it is to remain aloft, and unshackle the trusses, if they are of iron. 
Come up the rigging, stays and backstays, weigh the mast, take out 
the fid, and lower away. If the rigging is to remain aloft, lash the 
cross-trees to the lower cap. The rigging should be stowed away 
snagly in the top, and the backstays be snaked up and down the 
lower rigging. 

To Rig in a Jibboom. — Reeve the heel-rope (if necessary), come 
up the stay, martingale stays and guys ; unreeve the jib-stay, sta- 
tion hands at each guy, dear away the heel-lashing, haul in upon 
the guys, and light the boom on board. In most cases, the boom 
will come in without a heel-rope. !Nf ake fast the eyes of the rigging 
to the bowsprit cap, and haul all taut. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

B£2n)ING AND UNBENDING SAILS. 

To bend s course— To send np s topsail by the halyards— by the bnntlines— To bend a 
topgallant sail — a royal^a Jib — a spanker— a spencer— To nnbend a course — a top- 
sail—a topgallant sail or royal — a Jib— To send down a topsail or coarse la a gale of 
wind — To bend a topsail in a gale of wind— To bend one topsail or coarse^ and send 
down the other at the same time. 

To Bend a Course. — Stretch the sail across the deck, forward of the 
mast and under the yard ; being careful to have the after part of the 
sail aft. Seize the clew-garnet blocks to the clews ; also the tack 
and sheet blocks, unless they go with hooks or clasps. Beeve the 
bnntlines through the thimbles of the first reef-band forward, if 
they are made to go so, and toggle their ends to the foot of the sail, 
or carry them through the eyelet-holes and clinch them to their own 
parts. Reeve the clew-garnets and leachlines; c£^ry the bights of 
the buntlines under the sail, and rack them to tl^ir own parts; 
stop the head of the sail to the buntlines below the rackipgs ; put 
robands to eacb eyelet-hole in the head of the sail ; fasten the head 
and reef-earings to their cringles, reeving the end of the reef-ear- 
ings through the head-cringle and taking a bowline with them to 
their standing parts, and hitching the head-earings to the buntlines. 
Sway away on the buntlines, leachlines and clew-garnets ; when the 
sail is up, pass the head-earings, reeving afi through the straps on 
the yard, and forward through the head-cringle. Haul out on the 
earings, making the sail square by the glut^ and pass the earings 
round the yard, over and und«r, through the head-cringle at each 
turn, and make the end fast around the first turns. If the sail is 
new, ride down the head rope on the yard, and freshen the earings. 
Make fast the head of the sail to the jackstay by robands, and cast 
the stops off the buntlines. 

To Bend a Topsail. — ^Make fast the head and reef-earings to 
their cringles, passing the end of each reef-earing through the cringle 
above its own and making it fast by a bowline to its own part. Put 
robands to each eyelet-hole in the head. Pf the sail is to be sent up 
by the topsail halyards, lay it on deck abaft the foot of the mast, 
make it up with its head and foot together, having the head and 
first reef cringles together and out, and also the bowline cringle and 
the clews out. Bight the sail in three parts on a pair of slings, 
having the end of the sail that belongs on the opposite yard-arm on 
top. Have the fly-block of the topsail halyards above the top, and 
TSLcX ^^6 rnnner to the topmast backstay or after shroud. Hook the 
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lower block to the slings around the sail, hoist the sail up into the 
top, cast off the slings, unhook the halyards, and pass the upper end< 
of the sail round forward of tlie mast ready for bending. (If the 
vessel is rolling or pitching, with a stiff breeze, the sail may be 
guyed and steadied as it goes up, by hooking a snatch-block, 
moused, to the slings around the sail,^ passing the hauling part of 
the halyards through it, and through another snatch-block on deck.)^ 
Get the clewlines, buntlines, sheets, bowlines, and reef-tackles- ready 
for bending, the dove hooks of the sheets being stopped to the 
topmast rigging. Hook or clasp the sheets to the olews, reeve the 
clewlines and reef-tackles, toggle the bowlines, clinch or toggle the 
buntlines to the foot of the sail, and stop the head to the buntlines. 
Hoist on the buntlines and haul out on the reef-tackles, bringing the 
sail to the yard, and then pass the head-earings and make fast the 
robands as for a course. If the sail is to be sent up by the bunt- 
lines, lay the sail on the deck and forward of the mast, over- 
haul the buntlines down forward of the yard, on each side of the 
topmast stay and on the same side of the lower stay. Clinch 
the ends to the foot of the sail, bight them around under the sail, 
and rack the bights to their standing parts, and stop the head of the 
sidl to the standing parts below therackings. Bend one bowline to 
the centre of the sail, to guy it in going aloft. Have the earings 
bent and secured as before described, and the bights of the head- 
earings hitched to the buntlines. Sway it up to the top, and haul 
the ends in on each side of the mast ; reeve the clewlines and reef- 
tackles, make fast the bowlines and sheets, the ends of which, if 
chain, should be racked to the topmast rigging, ready to be made 
fast to the clews. The gear being bent, hoist on the buntlines, haul 
out on the reef-tackles, pass the head-earings, cut the stops of the 
buntlines, and make fast the robands. Middle the sail on the yard 
by the glut, or by the centre cringle. 

To Bend Topgallakt Sails and Royals. — These are generally 
bent to their yards on deck ; the royals always. After being bent 
to the yard, they are furled, with their clews out, ready for sending 
aloft. If the topgallant sail is to be bent aloft, send it up to the 
topmast cross-trees by the clewlines, or by the royal halyards ; and 
there bend on the sheets, clewlines, buntlines, and bowlines,, and' 
bring the sail to the yard as with a topsail. 

To Bend a Jib. — Bend the jib halyards round the body of the- 
sail, and the downhaul to the tack. Haul out on the downhaulj 
hoisting and lowering on the halyards. Seize the tack to the boom,, 
the hanks to the luff of the sail, and the halyards to its head.. 
Reeve the downhaul up through the hanks and make it fast to the 
head of the sail. Seize the middle of the &heet-p^iiii9^xv\,\.Q \)Ci& O^^^'^ . 
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In some vessels the hanks are first seized to the sail, and the jib- 
stay anrove, brought in-board, and passed down throagh the hanks, 
as the sail is sent ont, rove in its place and set up. This is more 
sronblesome, and wears out the jibstay. 

To Bend a Spanker. — Lower the gaff, and reeve the throat-rope 
through the hole in the gaff under the jaws, and secure it. Some- 
times the head of the luff fits with a hook. Then haul out the head 
of the sail by the peak-earing, which is passed like the head-earing 
of a topsail. When the head-rope is taut, pass the lacings through 
the eyelet-holes, and round the jackstay. Seize the bights of 
the throat and peak brails to the leach, at distances from the peak 
which will admit of the sail's being brailed up taut along the gaff, 
and reeve them through their blocks on the gaff, and at the jaws, 
on each side of the sail. The foot brail is seized to the leach jqst 
above the clew. Seize the luff of the sail to the hoops or hanks 
around the spanker mast, beginning with the upper hoop and hoist- 
ing the gaff as they are secured. The tack is hooked or seized to 
the boom or to the mast. Hook on the outhaul tackle. This is 
usually fitted with an eye round the boom, rove through a single 
block at the clew, and then through a sheave-hole in the boom. 

Some spankers are bent with a peak outhaul ; the head traversing 
on the jackstay of the gaff. 

The Fobe and Main Spencers are bent like the spanker^ except 
that they have no boom, the clew being hauled aft by a sheet, 
which is generally a gun- tackle purchase, hooked to an eyebolt in 
the deck. 

To Unbend a Coubse. — Haul it up, cast off the robands, and 
make the buntlines fast round the sail. Ease the earings off to- 
gether, and lower away by the buntlines and clew-garnets. At sea, 
the lee earing is cast off first, rousing in the lee body of the sail, 
and securing it by the earing to the buntlines. 

To Unbend a Topsail. — Clew it up, cast off the robands, secure 
the buntlines round the sail, unhook the sheets, and unreeve the 
clewlines and reef-tackles j ease off the earings, and lower by the 
buntlines. 

A topgallant sail is unbent in the same manner, and sent down 
by the buntlines, A ropal is usually sent down with the yard. 

To Unbend a Jib. — Haul it down, cast off the hank seizings and 
the tack-lashing, cast off and unreeve the downhaul and make it fast 
round the sail, and cast off the sheet-pennant lashings. Haul aboai*d 
by the downhaul, hoisting clear by. the halyards. 

The rules above given are for a vessel in port, with squared yards. 
If you are at sea, and it is Uoidng fresh, and the topsail or course 
is reefed^ to send it down, you must cast off a few robands and 
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reef-points, and pass good stops around the sail; then secnre the 
buntlines also around it, and cast off all the robauds, reef-points, 
and reef-earings. Bend a line to the lee head- earing and let it go, 
haul the sail well up to windward, and make fast the lee earing to 
the buntlines. Get a hauling line to the deck, forward ; ease off the 
weather earing, and lower away. 

To bend a new topsail in a gale of wind, it has been found con- 
venient to make the sail up with the reef-bands together, the points 
all being out fair, to pass several good stops round the sail, and send 
up as before. This will present less surface to the wind. One 
course may be sent up as the other goes down, by unbending the 
buntlines from the foot of the old sail, passing them down between 
the head of the sail and the yard, bending them to the foot of the 
new sail, and making the new sail up to be sent aloit by them, as 
before directed. Run the new sail up to the yard abaft the old one, 
and send the old one down by the leachlines and the head-earings, 
bent to the topmast studdingsail halyards, or some other convenient 
rope. 

One'topsail may be sent up by the topsail halyards, got ready for 
bending, and brought to the yard, while the old one is sent down by 
the buntlines. 



CHAPTER VII. 

WOKK UPON KIGGING ROPE, KNOTS, SPLICES, BENDS, HITCHES. 

Kinds of rope — Spnnyam — Worming — Parcelling — Service — Short splice — Long 
splice— Eye splice — Flemish eye — Spindle eye — Cut splice — Grommet — Single 
and doable wall— Matthew Walker— Single and double diamond— Spritsail sheet 
knot — Stopper knot— Shroud knot— French shroud knot — Buoy-rope knot — Half, 
hitches — Clove hitch— Overhand knot — Figure-of-eight — Bowline — Running bow- 
line— Bowline-npon-a-bight —Square knot — Timber hitch — Rolling hitch — Black- 
wall hitch— Cat^3 paw— Sheet bend— Fisherman's bend— Carrick bend— Bowline 
bend— Sheep-shank— Selvagee—Marlinspike hitch— Round seizing — Throat seiz- 
ing — Stopping — Nippering — Racking — Pointing — Snaking — Grafting — Foxes- 
Spanish foxes— Gaskets— Sennit— To bend a buoy-rope — ^To pass a shear-lashlng. 

Those ropes in a ship which are stationary are called standing rig- 
ging^ as shrouds, stays, backstays, &c. Those which reeve through 
blocks or sheave-holes, and are hauled, and let go, are called the 
running rigging^ as braces, halyards, buntlines, clewlines, &c. 

A rope is composed of threads of hemp or other stuff. These 
threads are called yarns. A number of these yams tYrkUd iQ^^tk^^ 
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form a strand^ and three or more strands twisted together form the 
rope. 

The ropes in ordinary nse on board a vessel are composed of 
three strands^ laid bight handep (1.) or, as. it is called, with the 
sun. Occasionally a piece of large rope will be found laid np in 
four strands, also with the snn. This is generally nsed for standing 
rigging, tacks, sheets, &c., and is sometimes called shroud-laid. 

A Cable-laid Rope (2.) is composed of nine strands, and is 
made by first laying them into three ropes of three strands each, 
tDith the snn, and then laying the three ropes np together into one, 
left-handed, or against the snn. Thn^, cable-laid rope is like three 
^ small common ropes laid np into one large one. Formerly, the 
ordinary three-stranded right-hand rope was called hawser-laid^ and 
the latter cable-laid, and they will be fonnd so distinguished in the 
books ; but among seafaring men now, the terms haw8er4aid and 
cable-laid are applied indiscriminately to nine-strand rope, and the 
three*stranded, being the usual and ordinary kind of rope, has no 
particular name, or is called right-hand rope. 

Rrght-hand rope must be coiled with the son, and cable-laid rope 
against the sun.. 

Spunyaen is made by twisting together two or more yarns taken 
from old standing rigging, and is called two-yarn or three-yam 
spunyam, according to the number of yams of which it is composed. 
Junk, or old rigging, is first unlaid into strands, and then into yams, 
and the best of these yams made np into spunyam, which is used 
for worming, serving, seizing, &c. Every merchant vessel carries a 
spunyam-winch, for the manufacturing of this stufi^, and in making 
it, the wheel is turned against the sun, which lays the stuff up with 
the sun. 

Worming a rope is filling np the divisions between the strands, 
by passing spunyam along them, to render the surface smooth for 
parcelling and serving. 

Parcelling a rope is wrapping narrow strips of canvas about it, 
well tarred, in order to secure it from being injured by rain-water 
lodging between the parts of the service when worn. The parcelling 
is put on with the lay of the rope. 

Service is the laying on of spunyarn, or rather small stuff, in 
turns round the rope, close together, and hove taut by the use of a 
serving-board for small rope, and serving-mallet for large rope. 
Small ropes are sometimes served without being wormed, as the 
crevices between the strands are not large enough to make the sur- 
face very uneven ; but a large rope is always wormed and parcelled 
before being served. The service is put on against the lay of the 
ropei. 
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Splicing is putting the ends of ropes together by opening the 
strands and placing them into one another, or by patting the strands 
of the ends of a rope between those of the bight 

A Short Splice. (3.) Unlay the strands for a convenient 
length ; then take an end in each hand, place them one within th^ 
other, and draw them close. Hold the end of one rope and the 
three strands which come from the opposite rope fast in the left 
hand, or, if the rope be large, stop them down to it with a rope- 
yarn* Take the middle strand, which is free, pass it over the strand 
which is first next to it, and through under the second^ and out be- 
tween the second and third from it> and haul it taut. Pass each 
of the six strands in the same manner; first those on one side, 
and then those on the other. The same operation may be repeated 
with each strand, passing each over the third from it, and under the 
fourth, and through ; or, as is more usual, after the ends have been 
stuck onoe, untwist each strand, divide the yarns, pass one-half as 
above described, and cut off the other half. This tapers the slice. 

A Long Splice. (4.) Unlay the ends of two ropes to a dis- 
tance three or four times greater than for a short splice, and place 
them within one another as for a short splice. Unlay one strand 
for a considerable distance, and fill up the interval which it leaves 
witii the opposite strand from the other rope, and twist the ends of 
these two together. Then do the same with two more strands. The 
two remaining strands are twisted together in the place where they 
were first crossed. Open the two last named strands, divide in 
two, take an overhand knot with the opposite halves, and lead the 
ends over the next strand and through the second, as the whole 
strands were passed for the short splice. Cut off the other two 
halves. Do the same with the others that are placed together, 
dividing, knotting, and passing them in the same manner. Before 
cutting off any of the half strands, the rope should be got well upon 
a stretch. Sometimes the whole strands are knotted, then divided, 
and the half strands passed as above described; 

An Eye SpucEi (5.) Unlay the end of a rope for a short dis- 
tance, and lay the three strands upon the standing part, so as to 
form an eye. Put one end through the strand next to it. Put the 
next end over that strand and through the second ; and put the re- 
maining end through the third strand, on the other side of the rope. 
Taper them, as in the short splice, by dividing the strands and 
sticking them again. 

A Flemish Eye. (6.) Take the end of a rope and unlay one 
strand. Fprm an eye by placing the two remaining ends against 
the standing part. Pass the strand which has been unlaid over the 
end and in the intervals round the eye, until it returns down the 
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standing part, and lies nnder the eye with the strands. The ends 
are then scraped down, tapered, marled, and served over with spun- 
yam. 

An Abtificial ob Spindle Ete. — ^IJnlay the end of a rope and 
open the strands, separating each ropeyam. Take a piece of wood, 
the size of the intended eye, and hitch the yams round it. Scrape 
them down, marl, parcel,, and serve them. This is now usually 
called a Fle^qsh Eye. 

A Cut Splice. (7.) Cut a rope in two, unlay each end as for a 
short splice, and place the ends of each rope against the standing 
part of the other, forming an oblong eye, of the size yon wish. 
Then pass the ends through the strands of the standing parts, as for 
a short splice. 

A Gbommet. (8.) Take a strand just unlaid from a rope, with 
all its turns in it, and form a ring of the size you wish, by putting 
the end over the standing part. Then take the long end and carry 
it twice round the ring, in the crevices, following the lay, until the 
ring is complete. Then take an overhand knot with the two ends, 
divide the yams, and stick them as in a long splice. 

A Single Wall Knot. (9.) Unlay the end of a rope. Form a 
bight with one strand, holding its end down to the standing part in 
your left hand. Pass the end of the next strand round this strand. 
Pass the remaining strand round the end of the second strand, and 
up through the bight which was made by the first strand. Haul 
the ends taut carefully, one by one. 

A Single Wall, Crowned. (10.) Make the single wall as before, 
and lay one end over the top of the knot. Lay the second end over 
the first, and the third over the second and through the bight of the 
first. 

A Double Wall. (11.) Make the single wall slack, and crown 
it, as above. Then take one end, bring it underneath the part of 
the first walling next to it, and push it up through the same bight. 
Do the same with the other strands, pushing them up through two 
bights. Thus made, it has a double wall and a single crown. 

A* Double Wall, Double Cbowned. (12.) Make the double 
wall, single crowned, as above. Then lay the strands by the sides 
of those in the single crown, pushing them through the same bight 
in the single crown, and down through the double walling. This is 
sometimes called a Tack Knot, or a Topsail Sheet Knot. 

A Matthew Walkeb Knot. (13.) Unlay the end of a rope. 
Take one strand round the rope and through its own bight ; then 
the next strand underneath, through the bight of the first, and 
through 'its own bight; and the third strand underneath, through 
both' the other bights, and through its own bight. ^ 
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A Single Diamond Knot. (14.) Unlay the end of a rope for a 
considerable distance, and with the strands form three bights down 
the side of the rope, holding them fast with the left hand. Take 
the end of one strand and pass it with the lay of the rope oyer the 
strand next to it, and up throngh the bight of the third. Take the 
end of the second strand over the third and up throngh the bight of 
the first. Take the end of the third strand over the first and up 
throngh the bight of the second. Hani taut, and lay the ends up 
together. 

A Double Diamond Knot. (15.) Make a single diamond, as 
above, without laying the ends up. Follow the lead of the single 
knot through two single bights, the ends coming out at the top of 
the knot Lead the last strand through two double bights. Haul 
taut, and lay the ends up. 

A Spettsail Sheet Knot. (16.) Unlay two ends of a rope, and 
place the two parts together. Make a bight with one strand. Wall 
the six strands togeth^, like a single walling made with three 
strands ; putting the second over the first, and the third over the 
second, and so on, the sixth being passed over the fifth and through 
the bight of the first. Then haul taut. It may be crowned by 
taking two strands and laying them over the top of the knot, and 
passing the other strands alternately over and under those two, 
hauling them taut. It may be double walled by next passing the 
strands under the wallings on the left of them, and through the 
sm^ bights, when the ends will come up for the second crowning ; 
whi(^ is done by following the lead of the single crowning, and 
pushing the ends through the single walling, as with three strands, 
before described. This is often used for a stopper knot, 

A Stopper Knot.^ — Single wall and double wall, without crown- 
ing, and stop the ends together. 

A Shkoud Knot. — Unlay the ends of two ropes, and place the 
strands in one another, as for a short splice. Single wall the 
strands of one rope round the standing part of the other, against 
the lay. Open the ends, taper, marl, and serve them. 

A Fbench Shroud Knot. — Place the ends of two ropes as before. 
Lay the ends of one rope back upon their own part, and single wall 
the other three strands round the bights of the firat three and the 
standing part. Taper the ends, as before. 

A Buoy-rope Knot. — Unlay the strands of a cable-laid rope, 
and also the small strands of each large strand. Lay the large ones 
again as before, leaving the small ones out. Single and double wall 
the small strands (as for a stopper knot) round the rope, worm 
them along the divisions, and stop their ends with spunyavn. 

A TlVbkS'Bead, (1 7.) This is worked upon a vope ^*\X\v ^ ^\^q.^^ 
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of small lineu Take a clove-hitch slack with the line ronnd the 
rope. Then take one of the bights formed by the clove-hitch and 
l)ut it over the other. Pass the end under, and up through the 
bight which is underneath. Then cross the bights again, and put 
the end round again, under, and up through the bight which is 
underneath. After this, follow the lead, and it will make a turban, 
of three parts to each cross. 

Two Half-Hitches. (18.) Pass the end of a rope round the 
standing part and bring it up through the bight. This is a half- 
hitch. Take it ronnd again in the same manner for two half- 
bitches. 

A Clov^-Hitch (19.) is made by passing the end of a rope round 
a spar, over, and bringing it under and round behind its standing 
part, over the spar again, and up through its own part. It may 
then, if necessary, be stopped or hitched to its own part : the only 
difiference between two half-hitches and a clove-hitch being that one 
is hitched round its own standing part, and the otiier is hitched 
round a spar or another rope. 

An Overhand Knot. (20.) Pass the end of a rope over the 
standing part, and through the bight. 

A Fiox7RE-OF-EiGHT. (21.) Pass the end of a rope oyer and 
round the standing part, up over its own part, and down through 
the bight. 

A Bowline Knot. (22.) Take the end of a rope in your right 
hand, and the standing part in your left. Lay the end over the 
standing part, and with the left hand make a bight of the standing 
part over it. Take the end nnder the lower standing part, up over 
the cross, and down through the bight. 

A Running Bowline. — Take the end round the standing part, 
and make a bowline upon its own part. 

A Bowline upon a Bight. (23.) Middle a rope, taking the two 
ends in your left hand, and the bight in your right. Lay the bight 
over the ends, and proceed as in making a bowline, making a small 
bight with your left hand of the ends, which are kept together, over 
the bight which you hold in your right hand. Pass the bight in 
your right hand round under the ends and up over the cross. So 
far, it is like a common bowline, only made with double rope in- 
stead of single. Then open the bight in your right hand and carry 
it over the large bights, letting them go through it, and bring it up 
to the cross and haul taut. 

A Square Knot. (24.) Take an overhand knot round a spar. 
Take an end in each hand and cross them on the same side of the 
standing part upon which they came up. Pass one end round the 
other, and bring it up through the bight. This Is sometimes called 
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a KEEP-KNOT. If the ends are crossed the wrong way, sailors call it 

a GRANNY-KNOT. 

A TiMBEB HrrcH. (25.) Take the end of a rope round a spar, 
lead it under and over the standing part, and pass two or more 
roand-tums round its own part. 

A Rolling Hitch. — Pass the end of a rope roond a spar. Take 
it round a second time, nearer to the standing part. Then carry it 
across the standing part, over and round the spar, and up through 
the bight A strap or a tall- block is fastened to a rope by this hitch. 

A bend, sometimes called a rolling hitch^ is made by two round- 
turns round a spar and two half-hitches round the standing part ; 
but the name is commonly applied to the former hitch. 

A Blackwall Hitch. (26.) Form a bight by putting the end 
of a rope across and under the standing part. Put the bight over 
the hook of a tackle, letting the hook go through it, the centre of 
the bight resting against the back of the hook, and the end jammed 
in the bight of the hook, by the standing part of the rope. 

A Cat's Paw. (27.) Make a large bight in a rope, and spread 
it open, putting one hand at one part of the bight and the other at 
the other, and letting the standing part and end come together. 
Tom the bight over from you, three times, and a small bight will be 
formed in each hand. Bring the two small bights together, and put 
the hook of a tackle through them both. 

A Sheet Bend. (28.) Pass the end of a rope up through the 
bight of another, round both parts of the other, and under its own 
part. 

A Fishebman's Bend. (29.) Used for bending studdingsail hal- 
yards to the yard. Take two turns round the yard with the end. 
Hitch it round the standing part and both the turns. Then hitch it 
ronnd the standing part alone. 

A Oabrick Bend. (30.) Form a bight by putting the end of a 
rope over its standing part. Take the end of a second rope and 
pass it under the standing part of the first, over the end, and up 
through the bight, over its own standing part, and down through 
the bight again. 

A Bowunb Bend. — This is the most usual mode of bending 
warps, and other long ropes or cables, together. Take a bowline in 
the end of one rope, pass the end of the other through the bight, 
and take a bowline with it upon its own standing part. Long lines 
are sometimes bent together with half-hitches on their own stand- 
ing parts, instead of bowlines, and the ends seized strongly down. 

A Sheep-shank. (31.) Make two long bights in a rope, which 
shali overlay one another. Take a half-hitch over the end of each 
bight with the standing part which is next to it. 
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A Selvagee. — ^Lay rope, yarns round and ronnd in a bight, and 
marl them down with spunyarn. These are used for neat block- 
straps, and as straps to go ronnd a spar for a tackle to hook into, 
for hoisting. 

A Mablinspikb Hitch. — Lay the marlinspike upon the seizing- 
stuff, and bring the end over the standing part so as to form a bight. 
Lay this bight back over the standing part, putting the marlinspike 
down through the bight, under the standing part, and up tlirough 
the bight again. 

To Pass a Round Seizing. — Splice a small eye in the end of the 
stuff, take the other end round both parts of the rope, and reeve it 
through the eye. Pass a couple of turns, then take a marlinspike- 
hitch, and heave them taut. Pass six, eight, or ten turns in the 
same manner, and heave them taut Put the end through under 
these turns and bring it out between the two last turns, or through 
the eye, and pass five, seven, or nine turns (one less than the lower 
ones) directly over these, as riders. The riders are not hove so 
taut. Pass the end up through the seizings^ and take two cross 
turns round the whole seizing between the two, passing the end 
through the last turn, and heaving taut. If the seizing is small 
cordage, take a wall-knot in the end; if spunyarn, an overhand 
knot. The cross turns are given up now in nearly all vessels. 
After the riding turns are passed, the end is carried under the turns, 
brought out at the other end, and made fast snugly to the standing 
part of the rigging. 

A Throat Seizing, where rigging is turned in, is passed and 
made fast like the preceding, there being no cross turns. A neat 
way to pass a throat seizing is to pass the turns rather slack, put 
A strap upon the end of the rigging, take a handspike or heaver 
to it and bear it down^ driving home the seizing with a mallet and 
ismall fid. 

Stopping, is fastening two parts of a rope together as for a round 
seizing, without a crossing. 

NippERiNG, is fastening them by taking turns crosswise between 
the parts, to jam them ; and sometimes with a round turn before 
each cross. These are called racking turns. Pass riders over these 
and fasten the end. 

Pointing. — Unlay the end of a rope and stop it. Take out as 
many yams as are necessary, and split each yarn in two, and take 
two parts of different yams and twist them up taut into nettles. The 
rest of the yams are combed down with a knife. Lay half the 
nettles down upon the scraped part, the rest back upon the rope, 
and pass three turns of twine taut round the part where the nettles 
separate, and hitch the twine, which is called the icarp. Lay the 
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netUes backwards and forwards as before, passing the warp, each 
time. The ends may be whipped and snaked with twine, or the 
nettles hitched over the warp and hanled tant. The npper seizing 
mnst be snaked. If the npper part is too weak for pointing, put in 
a piece of stick. 

Snaking a seizing, is done by taking the end nnder and over the 
outer tnms of the seizing alternately, passing over the whole. There 
shoold be a marline-hitch at each tnrn. 

Grafting. — Unlay the ends of two ropes and pnt them together 
as for a short splice. Make nettles of the strands as before. Pass 
the warp and nettles belongmg to the lower strands along the rope, 
as in pointing ; then the nettles of the npper strands in the same 
manner. Snake the seizing at each end. 

Foxes are made by twisting together three or more rope-yarns 
by hand, and rubbing them hard with tarred canvas. Spanish foxes 
are made of one rope-yam, by unlaying it and laying it up the other 
way. 

Gaskets. — ^Take three or four foxes, middle them, and plait them 
together into sennit. This is done by bringing the two ontside foxes 
alternately over to the middle. The outside ones are laid with the 
right hand, and the remainder are held and steadied with the left. 
Having plaited enough for an eye, bring all the parts together, and 
work them all into one piece, in the same manner. Take out foxes 
at proper intervals. When finished, one end mast be laid np, the 
other plaited, and the first hauled throngh. The name sennit is 
generally given to rope-yams plaited in the same manner with these 
foxes. Sennit made in this way must have an odd number of parts. 
French sennit is made with an even number, taken over and under 
every other time. 

To Bend a Buoy-kope. — Reeve the end through the eye in the 
other end,- put it over one arm of the anchor, and haul taut. Take 
a hitch over the other arm. Or, take a clove-hitch over the crown, 
stopping the end to its own part, or to the shank. 

To Pass a Shear-lashing. — Middle the lashing and take a good 
turn ronnd both legs at the cross. Pass one end up and the other 
down, around and over the cross, until half of the lashing is ex- 
pended. Then ride both ends back again on their own parts and 
knot them in the middle. Frap the first and riding turns together 
on each side with sennit. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



BLOCKS Am> PUBCHASES. 



Parts of a Block->Made and morticed blodu— Bull's-eye— Dead-^e— Sister-block— 
Snatch-block — Tail-block •— Whip — Gnn-tackle — Luif-tackle— Whip-npon-Whip — 
Lnff-upon-Luff— Watch or tail-tackle— Banner-tackle. 

Blocks are of two kinds, made and morticed. A Made*Block consists 
of four parts, — ^the shell, or outside ; the sheave, or wheel on which 
the rope tarns ; the pin, or axle on which the wheel tarns ; and the 
strap, either of rope or iron, which encircles the whole, and keeps it 
in its place. The sheave is generally strengthened by letting in a 
piece of iron or brass at the centre, called a bush, 

A Mobticed-Block is made of a single block of wood, morticed 
out to receive a sheave. 

All blocks are single, doable, or threefold, according to the 
namber of sheaves in them. 

There are some blocks that have no sheaves ; as follows : a ImWs^ 
eye, which is a wooden thimble without a sheave, having a hole 
through the centre and a groove round it ; and a dead-eye, which is 
a solid block of wood made in a circular form, with a groove round 
it, and three holes bored through it, for the lanyards to reeve 
through. 

A Sisteb-Block is formed of one solid piece of wood, with two 
sheaves, one above the other, and between the sheaves a score for 
the middle seizing. These are oftener without sheaves than with. 

Snatch-Blocks are single blocks, with a notch cut in one cheek, 
just below the sheave, so as to receive the bight of a fall without 
the trouble of reeving and unreeving the whole. They are generally 
iron-bound, and have a hook at one end. 

A Tail-Block is a single block, strapped with an eye-splice, and 
having a long end left, by which to make the block fast temporarily 
to the rigging. This tail is usually selvageed, or else the strand 
are opened and laid up into sennit, as for a gasket. 

A Tackle is a purchase formed by reeving a rope through two 
or more blocks, for the purpose of hoisting. 

A Whip is the smallest purchase, and is made by a rope rove 
through one single block. 

A Gun-Tackle Puechase is a rope rove through two single 
blocks and made fast to the strap of the upper block. The parts of 
all tackles between the fasts and a sheave, are called the standing 
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parti; the parts between sheaves are called running parts ; a^d the 
part upon which jon take hold in hoisting is called the/a9, 

A Wmp-UFON-wmp is where the block of one whip is made fast 
to the &n of another. ._ 
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.. .„^ M|Mwi— vuane—jiD— To itow » jib in 
cmti— To reef « toptaO— ^jonne— To tarn ont ree£B— To set a topgallant atadding- 
mO— To take>in do.— To set « topmast stadding-sail— To take in do.— -To set a lower 
■taddlng-aaa— To take>in do. 

To Loose a SAiL.-^Laj out to the yard-arms and cast off the gaskets, 
beginning at the outermost and coming in.* When the gaskets are 
cast off from both yard-arms, then let go the bunt gasket (and 
jigger, if there be one), and overhaul the buntlines and leachlines. 
In loosing a topsail in a gale of wind, it is better to cast off the 
qnarteivgaskets (except the one which confines the clew), before 
those at the yard-^rms. Boyals and topgallant sails generally have 

. ^ If oolj onaynd-orm is loosed at a tinu^ let the lee one be loosed first. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



BLOCKS AND PUBCHASES. 



Parts of a Block^Made aad morticed blocks— Ball'8<«7e—D6ad.^e—Si8ter.block— 
Snatch-block — Tail-block — Whip — Gnn-tackle — Luff-tackle— Whip-npon-WIiip— 
LufP-upon-Ltiff— Watch or tail-tackle— Ronner-tackle. 

Blocks are of two kinds, made and morticed, A Made-Block consists 
of four parts, — the sheU^ or outside ; the shdave, or wheel on which 
the rope turns ; the piriy or axle on which the wheel turns ; and the 
strap, either of rope or iron, which encircles the whole, and keeps it 
in its place. The sheave is generally strengthened bj letting in a 
piece of iron or brass at the centre, caJled a bush. 

A Mobticed-Block is made of a single block of wood, morticed 
out to receive a sheave. 

All blocks are single, double, or threefold, according to the 
number of sheaves in them. 

There are some blocks that have no sheaves ; as follows : a buWs- 
eye, which is a wooden thimble without a sheave, having a hole 
through the centre and a groove round it ; and a dead-eye, which is 
a solid block of wood made in a circular form, with a groove round 
it, and three holes bored through it, for the lanyards to reere 
through. 

A Sisteb-Block is formed of one solid piece of wood, with two 
sheaves, one above the other, and bet?reen the sheaves a score for 
the middle seizing. These are oftener without sheaves than ^th. 

Snatch-Blocks are single blocks, with a notch cut in one cheek, 
just below the sheave, so as to receive the bight of a fall withont 
the trouble of reeving and unreeving the whole. They are generally 
iron-bound, and have a hook at one end. 

A Tail- Block is a single block, strapped with an eye-splice, and 
having a long end left, by which to make the block fast temporarify 
to the rigging. This tail is usually selvageed, or else the strands 
are opened and laid up into sennit, as for a gasket. 

A Tackle is a purchase formed by reeving a rope through two 
or more blocks, for the purpose of hoisting. 

A Whip is the smallest purchase, and is made by a rope rove 
through one single block. 

A Gun-Tackle Purchase is a rope rove through two sing^ 
blocks and made fast to the strap of the upper block. The parts of 
all tackles between the fasts and a sheave, are called the standing 
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pctrts ; the parts between sheaves are called running parts ; a^d the 
part npon which yoa take hold in hoisting is called the faU. 

A Whip-ufok-whip is where the block of one whip ia made fast 
to the fall of another. 

A Luff-tackle Pubgbase is a single and a donble block ; the 
end of the rope being fast to the upper part of the single block, and 
the fall coming from the donble block. A luff-tackle upon the fall 
of another luff-tackle is called luff-upon-luff, 

A Watch-tackle or Tail-tackle is a luff-tackle pm'chase, with a 
hook in the end of the single block, and a tail to the upper end 
of the donble block. One of these purchases, with a short fall, is 
kept on deck, at hand, in merchant vessels, and is used to clap upon 
standing and running rigging, and to get a strain upon ropes. 

A KuNNEB-TACKLE is a luff applied to a runner, which is a single 
rope rove through a single block, hooked to a thimble in the eye of 
a pennant. 

A Single Bubtox is composed of two single blocks, with a hook 
in the bight of the running part. Reeve the end of your rope through 
the upper block, and make it fast to the strap of the fly-block. Then: 
make fast your hook to the bight of the rope, and reeve the other 
end through the fly-block for a fall. The hook is made fast by 
passing the bight of the rope through the eye of the hook and over 
the whole. 



CHAPTER IX 

MAKING AND TAKING-IN SAIL. 

To loose a sail^To set 'a course—topsail— topgaUant saU— royal— Aysail— Jib— spanlcer 
— spencer— To take in a course— topsail— topgallant sail; or royal— skysail-jib— 
spanker — ^To furl a royal— topgallant sail— topsail— coarse— jib— To stow a jib in 
cloth — To reef a topsail^^conrse — ^To torn out ree£s — ^To set a topgallant studding, 
sail— To take-in do.— To set a topmast fitudding-sail-r-To take in do.— To set a lower 
stadding-soU — To take-in do. 

To Loose a Sail. — Lay out to the yard-arms and cast off the gaskets, 
beginning at the outermost and coming in.* When the gaskets are 
cast off from both yard-arms, then let go the bunt gasket (and 
jigger, if there be one), and overhaul the buntlines and leachlines. 
In loosing a topsail in a gale of wind, it is better to cast off the 
quarter-gaskets (except the one which confines the clew), before 
those at the yard-arms. Royals and topgallant sails generally have 

. * JfoDlj onerard-^irm ia loosed at a tlmfi^ let the lee one \)e \oo%»i ^^l. 
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one long gasket to each yard-arm ; in which case it is not necessary 
to go out upon the yard, but the gaskets, after being cast off, should 
be fastened to the tye by a bowline. 

To Set a Coursb. — Loose the sail and overhaul the bnntlines and 
leachlines. Let go the clew-garnets and overhaul them, and haul 
down on the sheets and tacks. If the ship is close-hauled, ease off 
the lee brace, slack the weather-lift and clew-garnet, and get the 
tack well down to the water-ways. If it is blowing fresh and the 
ship light-handed, take it to the windlass. When the tack is well 
down, sharpen the yard up again by the brace, top it well up by the 
lift, reeve and haul out the bowlme, and haul the sheet aft. 

If the wind is quartering, the mainsail is earned with the weather 
clew hauled up and the sheet taken aft. With yards squared, the 
mainsail is never carried, but the foresail may be to advantage, 
especially if the swinging booms are out ; in which case the heavy 
tack and sheet-blocks may be unhooked, and the hay sheets hooked 
on and rove through a single tail-block, made fast out on the boom. 
This serves to extend the clews, and is called a pazaree to the fore- 
sail. 

To Set a TopsAiL.-i-Loose the sail, and keep one hand in the top 
to overhaul the rigging. Overhaul well the buntlines, clewlines, 
and reef-tackles, let go the topgallant sheets and topsail braces, and 
haul home on the sheets. Merchant vessels usually hoist a little on 
the halyards, so as to clear the sail from the top, then belay them 
and get the lee sheet chock home ; then haul home the weather sheet, 
shivering the sail by the braces to help it home, and hoist on the 
halyards until the leaches are well taut, taking a turn with the 
braces, if the wind is fresh, and slacking them as the yard goes up. 

After the sail is set, it is sometimes necessary to get the sheets 
closer home. Slack the halyards, lee brace, and weather bowline, 
clap the watch-tackle upon the lee sheet first, and then the weather 
one, shivering the sail by the braces if necessary. Overhaul the 
clewlines and reef-tackles, slack the topgallant sheets, and hoist the 
sail up, taut leach, by the halyards. 

To Set a Topgallant Sail oe Royal. — Haul home the lee sheet, 
having one hand aloft to overhaul the clewlines, then the weather 
sheet, and hoist up, taut leach, by the halyards. While hauling the 
sheets home, if on the wind, brace up a little to shake the sail, take 
a turn with the weather brace, and let go the lee one ; if before the 
wind, let go both braces ; and if the wind is quartering, the lee one. 

To Set a Flying SkysaIl. — If bent in the manner described in 
this book, let go the brails and royal stay, and hoist on the halyards. 

To Set a Jib, Flying Jib, or Foretopmast Staysail. — Cast off 
tlie gaske^ boist on the halyards, and trVoi do^u t\xQ s^i^^t* 
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To Set a Spankee. — Hoist on the topping- lifts, make fast the 
weather one, and overhanl the lee one. Let go the brails, and haul 
out on the oathaoL Be carefal not to let the throat brail go before 
the head and foot Tiim the boom by the sheets and gays, and the 
gaff by the vangs. 

To Set a Spenceb.— Take the sheet to the deck on the lee side 
of the stay^ let go the brails, haul on the sheet, and trim the gaff by 
the vangs. 

To TAEE-nr a OouBSE.-r-If the wind is light, and there are hands 
enongh, let go the tack, sheet, and bowline^ and haul up on the 
clew-gamets^ buntlines, and leachlines, being careful not to haul the 
bantlines taut until the clews are well up. If light-handed, or the 
wind fresh, let go the bowline, and ease off the tack (being careful 
to let the bowline go before the tack), and haul up the weather 
clew. Then ease off the sheet and haul up on the lee dew-garnet, 
and the buntlines and leachlines. 

To Take-in a Topsail. — The usual mode of taking in a topsail 
when coming to anchor in light winds, is to lower away on the hal-r 
yards and haul down on the clewlines and reef-tackles (if the latter 
ran in the way described in thi^ book), until the yard is down by 
the lifts, rounding in on the weather brace, and hauling taut to lee-i 
ward, when the yard is square. Then let go the sheets and haul up 
on the clewlines and buntlines. A better way is to start the sheets, 
clew about one-third up, then let go the halyards and take the slack in. 

If the wind is fresh, and the yard braced up, lower away hand- 
somely on the halyards, get the yard down by the clewlines and 
reef-tackles, rounding in on the weather brace and steadying the 
yard by both braces. Then let go the weather sheet and haul up to 
windward first. The weather clew being up, let go the lee sheet and 
haul up by the clewline and buntlines, keeping the clew m advance 
of the body of the sail. 

Sometimes, if the weather brace cannot be well rounded in, as if 
a ship is weak-handed, the sail may be clewed up to leeward a little, 
first. In which case, ease off the lee sheet, and haul up on the clew- 
line ; ease off the lee brace and round the yard in ; and when the 
lee clew is about half up, ease off the weather sheet and haul the 
weather clew chock up. Haul the buntlines up after the weather 
clew, and steady the yard by the braces. There is danger in clew- 
ing up to leewai'd first that the sail may be shaken and jerked so as 
to split, before the weather clew is up ; whereas, if clewed up to 
windward first, the lee clew will keep full, until the lee sheet is 
started. 

When coming to anchor, it is the best plan to haul the clews 
about half up before the halyai'ds are let go. 
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In taking in a close-reefed topsail in a gale of wind, the most 
general practice is to clew up to windward, keeping the sail fall : 
then lower away the halyards, and ease off the lee sheet ; clew the 
yard down, and haul up briskly on the lee clewline and the bunt- 
lines, bracing to the wind the moment the lee sheet is started. 

To Take-in a Topgallant Sail or Royal. — If the wind is light, 
and from aft or quartering, let go the halyards and clew down, 
squaring the yard by the braces. Then start the sheets and clew 
up, and haul up the buntlines. If the yard is braced up, the old 
style was to let go the halyards, clew down and round in on the 
weather brace ; clewing up to windward first, then start the lee 
clew, and haul up the lee clewline and the buntlines. But tblB 
practice now is to clew up to leeward first, which prevents the slack 
of the sail getting too much over to leeward, or foul of the clewline 
block under the yard, as it is apt to, if the weather clew is hauled 
up first. 

If the wind is very fresh, and the vessel dose-hauled, a good 
practice is to let go the lee sheet and halyards, and clew down, 
rounding in at the same tin^e on the weather brace. Th«n start the 
weather sheet, and haul the weather clew chock up. Haul up the 
buntlines and steady the yard by the braces. 

To Take-in a Skysail.— If bent in the way described in this 
book, which is believed to be the most convenient, let go the hal- 
yards, haul down on the brails, and haul taut the royal stay. 

To Take-in a Jib. — ^Let go the halyards, haul on the downhaul, 
easing off the sheet as the halyards are let go. 

To Take-in a Spanker. — Ease off the outhaul, and haul well up 
on the lee brails, taking in the slack of the weather ones. Mind 
particularly the lee throat-brail. Haul the boom amid-ships and 
steady it by the guys, lower the topping lifts, and square the gaff 
by the vangs. 

To Furl a Royal. — This sail is usually furled by one person, and 
is that upon which green hands are practised. For the benefit of 
beginners, I will give particular directions. When you have got 
aloft to the topgallantmast-head, see, in the first place, that the yard 
is well down by the lifts, and steadied by the braces ; then see that 
both clews are hauled chock up to the blocks, and if they are not, 
call out to the officer of the deck, and have it done. Then see your 
yard-arm gaskets clear. The best way is to cast them off from the 
tye, and lay them across, between the tye and the mast. This 
done, stretch out on the weather yard-arm, get hold of the weather 
leach, and bring it in to the slings taut along the yard. Hold the 
clew up with one hand, and with the other haul all the sail through 
the cleWf letting it fall in the bunt. Bring the weather clew a little 
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over abaft the yard, and pat your knee upon it. Then stretch out 
to leeward and bring in the lee leach in the same manner, hauling 
all the saU through the clew, and putting the clew upon the yard in 
the same way, and holding it there by your other knee. Then pre- 
pare to make up your bunt. Fu-st get hold of the foot-rope and lay 
it on the yard and abaft ; then take up the body of the sail, and 
lay it on the yard, seeing that it is all fairly through the clews. 
Having got all the sail upon the yard, make a shin of the upper 
part of the body of the sail, large enough to come well down abaft 
and cover the whole bunt when the sail is furled. Lift the skin up, 
and put into the bunt the slack of the clews (not too taut), the leach 
and foot-rope, and the body of the sail ; being careful not to let it 
get forward under the yard or hang down abaft. Then haul your 
bant well upon the yard, smoothing the skin, and bringing it down 
well abaft, and make fast the bunt-gasket round the mast, and the 
jigger^ if there be one, to the tye. The glut will always come in 
the middle of the bunt, if it is properly made up. Now take your 
weather yard-arm gasket and pass it round the yard, three or four 
times, haul taut, and make it fast to the mast ; then the lee one in 
the same manner. Never make a long gasket fast to its own part 
round the yard, for it may work loose and slip out to the yard-arm. 
Always pass a gasket over the yard and down abaft, which will help 
to bring the sail upon the yard. 

A Topgallant Sail is furled in the same manner, except that it 
usually requires two men, in a large vessel ; in which case, each 
man takes a yard-arm, and they make the bunt up together. If 
there are buntlines and a jigger, the bunt may be triced well up, by 
bending the jigger to the bight of a buntline, and having it hauled 
taut on deck. 

To Furl a Topsail ok Couese. — ^The sail being hauled up, lay 
out on the yard, the two most experienced men standing in the 
slings, one on each side of the mast, to make the bunt up. The 
light hands lay out to the yard-arms, and take the leach up and 
bring it taut along the yard. In this way the clews are reached 
and handed to the men in the bunt, and the slack of the sail hauled 
through them and stowed away on and abaft the yard. The 
bunt being made up fairly on the yard against the mast, and the 
skin prepared, let it fall a little forwai-d, and stow all the body 
of the sail, the dews, bolt-rope, and blocks, away in it ; then, as 
many as can get hold, lend a hand to haul it well upon the yard. 
Overhaul a buntline a little, bend the jigger to it, and trice up on 
deck. Bring the skin down well abaft, see that the clews are not 
too taut, pass the bunt gasket, cast the jigger off, and make it fast 
slack to the tye. Then pass the yard-arm gaskets, YiBiiuWxi^ >i)afc %'i^ 
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well upon the yard, and passing the turns over the yard, and down 
abaft. If the sail has long gaskets, make them fast to the tye ; if 
short, pass them in turns close together, and make them fast to their 
own parts, jammed as well as possible. 

To Fuel a Jm. — Go out upon the weather side of the boom. 
See yom* gasket clear for passing. The handiest way usually is, to 
make it up on its end, take a hitch over the whole with the stand- 
ing part, and let it hang. Haul the sail well upon the boom, getting 
the clew, and having the sheet pennant hauled amidships. Cast 
the hitch off the gasket, take it in your hand, and pass two or thi*ee 
turns, beginning at the head ; haul them taut ; and so on to the 
clew. Pass the turns over and to windward. This. will help to 
bring the sail upon the boom and to wind ward..- Make the end fast 
to the stay, to the withe, or to the boom inside the cap, in any way 
that shall keep it from slipping back, which it might do if made feist 
to its own part round the boom. If there is but one hand on the 
boom, the first turns may be hauled taut enough to keep the sail up 
for the time ; then, after the gasket is fast, go out to the head, and 
haul each turn well taut, beating the sail down with the hand. Be 
careful to confine the clew well. 

To Stow a Jib in Cloth. — Haul the jib dovra snugly, and get it 
fairly up on the boom. Overhaul the after leach until you come to 
the first straight cloth. Gather this cloth over the rest of the sail 
on the boom, stopping the outer end of the cloth with a rope-yam 
round the jibstay. If the jib halyards are double, stop the block 
inside the sail Cover the sail well up with the cloth, stopping it 
at every two feet with rope-yams round the sail and boom. If you 
are to lie in port for a long time, cast off the pennant, stow the clew 
on the boom, snugly under the cloth, which will be stopped as before 
with rope-yams. 

To Reef a Topsail. — Round in on the weather brace, ease off the 
halyards, and clew the yard down by the clewlines and reef-tackles. 
Brace the yard in nearly to the wind, and haul taut both braces. 
Haul out the reef-tackles, make fast, and haul taut the buntlines. 
Before going upon the yard, see that it is well down by the lifts. 
Let the best men go to the yard-arms, and the light hands remain 
in the slings. Cast adrift the weather earing, pass it over the yard- 
arm outside the lift, down abaft and under the yard, and up through 
the reef- cringle. Haul well out, and take a round-turn with the 
earing round the cringle. Then pass several tums round the 
yard and through the cringle, hauling them well taut, passing the 
tums over the yard, down abaft and under and up through the 
cringle.* Having expended nearly all the earing, hitch the remain- 

* Be careful to pass the tums clear of the topgallant sheets. 
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der round the two first parts, that go outside the lift, jamming them 
together and passing several turns round them both to expend the 
rope. The bare end may b^ hitched to these two parts or to the 
lift. The men on the yard light the sail out to windward by tlie 
reef-points, to help the man at the weather yard-arm in hauling oat 
his earing. As soon as the weather earing is hauled out and made 
secure by a turn or two, the word is passed — " Haul out to lee- 
ward^" and the lee earing is hauled out till the band is taut along 
the yai'd, and made fast in the same manner. Then the men on the 
yard tie the reef-points with square knots, being careful to take the 
after points clear of the topgallant sheets. 

In reefing, a good deal depends upon the way in which the yard 
is laid. If the yard is braced too much in, the sail catches fiat 
aback and cannot be hauled out, besides the danger of knocking the 
men off the foot-ropes. The best way is to shiver the sail well till 
the yard is down, then brace it in with a slight full, make the braces 
fast, and luff up occasionally and shake the sail while the men are 
reefing. If you are going before the wind, you may, by putting 
your helm either way, and bringing the wind abeam, clew the yard 
down as the sail lifts, and keep her in this position, with the yard 
braced sharp up, until the sail is reefed ; or, if you are not willing 
to keep off from your course, and the wind is very fresh, clew down 
and clew upj^ and reef as before directed. 

All the reefs are taken in the same way except the close reef. 
In close-reefing, pass your earing under the yard, up abaft and over, 
and down through the cringle. Pass a.11 your turns in the same 
manner ; and bring the reef-band well under the yard in knotting, 
so as to cover the other reefs. 

As soon as the men are off the yard, let go the reef-tackles, clew- 
lines, buntlines, and topgallant sheets ; man the halyards, let go the 
lee brace, slack off the weather one, and hoist away. When well 
up, trim the yard by the braces, and haul out the bowlines. A 
reefed sail should never be braced quite shai^) up, and if there 
is a heavy sea and the vessel pitches badly, ease the braces a 
little, that the yard may play freely, and do not haul the leach too 
tant. 

To Reef a Course. — As a course generally has no reef-tackle, 
you must clew it up as for furling, according to the directions before 
given, except that the clews are not hauled chock up. Lay out on 
the yard and haul oat the earings, and knot the points as for the 
first reef of a topsail, seeing them clear of the topsail sheets. If a 
long course of bad weather is anticipated, as in doubling the south- 
em capes, or crossing the Atlantic in winter, reef-tackles are rove 
for the courses. 
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If there are any stnddingsail booms on the lower or topsail yards, 
they most be triced up before reefing. 

To Turn-out Reefs. — For a topsail, haul taut the reef-tackles 
and buntlines, settle a little on the halyards, if necessary ; lay aloft, 
and cast off all the reef-points, beginning at the bunii and laying out. 
Be carefal to cast all off before slacking up the earing ; for, when 
there is more than one reef, a point may be easily left, if care is not 
taken. Have one hand at each earing, cast off all the turns but 
enough to hold it, and when both earings are ready, ease off both 
together* Pass the end of the earing through the cringle next above 
its own, and make it fast slack to its own part by a bowline knot. 
Lay in off the yard, let go reef-tackles, clewlines, buntlmes, and top- 
gallant sheets ; overhaul them in the top and hoist away, slacking 
the braces and trimming the yard. The reefs of a course are turned 
out a good deal in the same manner ; slacking up the sheet and tack, 
if necessary, and, when the earings are cast off, let go clewgamets, 
buntlines, and leachlines, board the tack, and haul aft the sheet. 

To Set a Topgallant Studdingsail. — ^This sail is always set 
fi*om the top ; the sail, together with the tack and halyards in two 
coils, being kept in the top. If there is but one hand aloft, take the 
end of the halyards aloft, abaft everything, and reeve it up through 
the block at the topgallantmast-head, and down through the sheave- 
hole or block at the topgallant yard-arm, abaft the sheet, and bring 
it into the top, forward of the rigging, and make it fast to the for- 
ward shroud. Take the end of your tack out on the topsail-yard, 
under the brace, reeve it up through the block at the end of the top- 
gallant studdingsail boom, bring it in over the brace, overhauling a 
plenty of it so as to let the boom go out, and hitch it to the topmast 
rigging while you rig your boom out. Cast off the heel-lashing and 
rig your boom out to the mark, slue the boom with the block up 
and make fast round the yard. (The easiest way of passing the 
boom-lashing is to take it over the yard and put a bight up be- 
tween the head-rope and yard ; then take the end back over the 
yard and boom and through the bight, and haul taut. This may be 
done twice, if necessaiy, and then hitch it round all parts, between 
the boom and the yard.) The boom being rigged out and fast, take 
the end of your tack down into the top and hitch it to the forward 
shroud. Then take the coil of the tack and throw the other end 
down on deck, outside of the rigging and backstays. (It is well, in 
throwing the coil down, to keep hold of the bight with one hand, for 
otherwise, if they should miss it on deck, you will have to rig in 
your boom.) Throw down the hauling end of your halyards abaft 
and inside everything. Now get yom* sail clear for sending out. 
Lajr the yard across the top, forwai'd of the rigging, with the outer 
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end out. Bend yonr halyards to the yard by a fisherman^s bend, 
about one-thkd of the way out. Take your tack under the yard 
and bend it by a sheet-bend to the outer clew, and pay down the 
sheet and downhaul through the Inbber-hole. All being clear for 
hoisting, sway away on the halyards on deck, the men in the top 
gnymg the sail by the sheet and downhaul, the latter being hauled 
tant enough to keep the outer clew up to the inner yard-arm. 
(Sometimes it is well to make up the downhaul as is done with the 
downhaul of the topmast studdingsail.) When the sail is above the 
brace, haul out on the tack, sway the yard chock up by the hal- 
yards, and trim the sheet down. Make the end of the downhaul 
&st slack. 

A weather topgallant or topmast studdingsail should be set abaft 
the sail, and a lee one forward of the sail. Therefore, in setting a 
lee topgallant studdingsail it is well to send it out of the top with a 
torn in it, that is, with the inner yard-arm slued forward and out, 
80 that^hen the tack and sheet are hauled upon, the inner yard- 
arm will swing forward of the topgallant sail.* 

Small-sized vessels have no downhaul to the topgallant studding- 
sails. This saves confusion, and is very well if the sail is small. 

To Take-in a Topgallant Studdingsail. — Let go the tack and 
dew up the downhaul, dipping the yard abaft the leach of the top- 
gallant sail, if it is forward. Lower away handsomely on the hal- 
yards, hauling down on the sheet and downhaul. When the yard 
18 below the topsail brace, lower roundly and haul into the top, 
forward of the rigging. 

If the sail is taken in temporarily, stand the yard up and down 
and becket it to the middle topmast shroud ; make the sail up, hitch 
the bight of the tack and halyards to the forward shroud, and haul 
up the sheet and downhaul. If everything is to be stowed away, 
nnreeve the tack and halyards, and coil them away separately in the 
top ; also coil away the sheets and downhaul, and stop all the coils 
down by hitches passed through the slats of the top. Rig the boom 
in and make it fast to the tye. Sometimes the halyards are unrove 
from the yard-arm and rounded up to the span-block, with a knot 
in their end. 

To Set a Topmast Stxjddingsail. — The topmast studdingsail hal- 
yards are generally kept coiled away in the top. Take the end up, 
reeve it up through the span-block at the cap, and out through the 
block at the topsail yard-arm, and pay the end down to the fore- 
castle, forward of the yard and outside the bowline. Pay the haul • 
ing end down through the lubber-hole. Reeve your lower halyards. 

* It win assist this operation to keep hold of the outer leach until the sail la cloas q1 
tile top. 
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These are nsuaUy kept coiled away in the top, with the pennant, 
which hooks to the cap of the lower mast. Hook the pennant, 
reeve the halyards up through the pennant block, out through the 
block on the boom end, and pay the end down to the forecastle. Pay 
the hauling end ^owa, forward of the top. (Some vessels keep their 
topmast studdingsail tacks coiled away at the yard-arm, and hitched 
down to the boom and yard. This is a clumsy practice, and saves 
no time or trouble. The best way is to unreeve them whenever the 
boom is to be rigged in, and coil them away in the bow of the 
long-boat, or elsewhere. There is no more trouble, and less liability 
to confusion, in reeving them afresh, than in coiling them away and 
clearing again on the yard-arms.) Garry your tack outside the 
backstays and lower rigging, clear of everything, out upon the 
lower yard. under the brace; reeve it forward through the tack- 
block at the boom-end, first slning the block up, and pay the end 
down forward of the yard. Hig the boom out to the mark and lash 
it. Get the studdingsail on the forecastle clear for setting. Bend 
the halyards to the yard, about one-half of the way out. Hitch the 
end of the downhaul over the inner yard>arm by the eye in its end, 
reeve It through the lizard on the outer leach, and through the block 
at the outer clew abaft the sail. Bend the tack to the outer clew, 
and take a turn with the sheet. Clew the yard down by the down- 
had, and make the downhaul up just clear of the block, by a cats- 
paw doubled and the bight of the running part shoved through the 
bight of all the parts, so that hauling on it may clear it and let the 
yard go up. Hoist on the halyards until the sail is above the lower 
yard, guying it by the sheet and downhaul, then haul out on the 
tack until the clew is chock out to the boom-end, hoist on the hal- 
yards, jerking the downhaul clear, and trim down the sheet. 

To Take-in a Topmast Studdingsail. — ^Lower away handsomely 
on the halyards, clewing the yard down to the outer clew by the 
downhaul. Slack up the tack, and lower away on the halyards, 
hauling down well on the sheet and downhaul, till the sail is in upon 
the forecastle. The sail may be made up on the forecastle, and the 
end of the tack and halyards made fast forward, if it is to be soon 
set again. If not, cast off all, unreeve your tack, hauling from aft, 
and coil it away. Unreeve the halyards, or round them up to the 
block at the mast-head with a knot in their end. Rig the boom in, 
and lash it to the slings. 

To Set a Lower Studdingsahj.. — ^Before rigging out the top- 
mast studdingsail boom, the lower halyards should always be rove, 
as before du-ected. Reeve the inner halyards out through a small 
single block under the slings of the lower yard, and through another 
about two-thirds of the way out, and pay the end down upon the 
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forecastle fbr bending. Get the studdingsail clear, bend the onter 
halyards to the yard, and the inner halyards to the inner cringle at 
the head of the sail. Reeve the outhanl through the block at the 
swinging boom -end, and bend the forward end to the outer clew of 
the sail. Hook the topping-lift and forward guy to the boom, and 
top up on it. Haul on the forward guy, and ease off the after one, 
slacking away a little on the topping-Iift, until the boom i^ trimmed 
by the lower yard ; then make fast the guys and lift. Haul well 
taut the fore lift and brace, and belay. Take a turn with one sheet, 
hoM away on the outer halyards, and when about one-third up, 
dear the downhaul, haul chock out on the outhaul, and hoist well 
np by the halyards, which will serve as a lift to the topmast studding- 
sail boom ; and then set taut on the inner halyards and trim down 
the sheet. The practice now is, and it is found most convenient, to 
set the sail before rigging out the boom ; then clap on the outhaul 
and forward guy, and trim the boom by the lower yard. 

To Take-in a Lower Studdingsail. — Let go the outhaul, and 
haul on the clewline till the outer clew is up to the yard. Then 
lower away the outer halyards, and haul in on the sheet and clew- 
line. When the sail is in over the rail, lower away the inner hal- 
yards. If the booms are to be rigged in, cast off all the gear ; 
making the bending end of the outhaul fast inboard, and unreeving 
the onter and inner halyards, or running the outer up to the pennant 
block, and the inner up to the yard block, with knots in their ends. 
Ease off the forward guy with a turn, haul in on the after guy, 
topping well up by the lift, and get the boom alongside. Big in the 
topmast studdingsail boom before unreeving the outer halyards. It 
is a convenient practice, when the swinging boom is alongside, to 
hook the topping-lift to a becket or thimble at the turning in of the 
fore swifter, and the forward guy to a strap and thimble on the 
spritsail yard. 

In strong winds it is well to have a boom-brace-pennant fitted to 
the topmast studdingsail boom-end with a single block, making a 
whip purchase, the hauling part leading to the gangway, and belay- 
ing at the same pin with the tack ; or else, the brace may lead to 
the gangway, and the tack be brought in through blocks on the yard, 
and lead down on deck, beside the mast. The former mode is more 
usual. 

The topmast studdingsail is sometimes made with a reef in it, to 
be carried with a single-reefed topsail ; in which case it is reefed on 
deck to the yard and sent out as before. 
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CHAPTER X. 

GEliEBAL PBINCIPLES OF WOREING A SHIP. 

Action of the water upon the radder— Headway— Sternway—Action of the wind upon fbe 
sails— Head-sails— After-sailft— Centre of grayity or rotation— Taming a ship to or 
from the wind. 

A SHIP is acted upon principally by the rndder and sails. When 
the rudder is fore-and-aft, that is, on a line with the keel, the water 
runs by it, and it has no effect upon the ship^s direction. When it 
is changed from a right line to one side or the other, the water 
strikes against it, and forces the stem in an opposite direction. For 
instance, if the helm is put to the starboard, the rudder is pot off 
the line of the keel, to port. This sends the stern off to the star- 
board, and, of course, the ship turning on her centre of gravity, her 
}iead goes in an opposite direction, to port. If the helm is put to 
port, the reverse will follow, and the ship's head will turn off her 
course to starboard. Therefore the helm is always put in the 
opposite direction from that in which the ship's head is to be 
moved. 

Moving the rudder from a right line has the effect of deadening 
the ship's way more or less, according as it is put at a greater or 
less angle with the keel. A ship should therefore be so balanced 
by her sails that a slight change of her helm may answer the 
purpose. 

If a vessel is going astern, and the rudder i* turned off from the 
line of the keel, the water, striking against the back of the rudder, 
pushes the stern off in the same direction in which the rudder is 
turned. For instance, if sternway is on her, and the helm is put to 
the starboard, the rudder turns to port, the water forces the stem in 
the same direction, and the ship's head goes off to the starboard. 
Therefore, when sternway is on a vessel, put the helm in the same 
direction in which the head is to be turned. 

A current or tide running astern, that is, when the ship's head is 
toward it, will have the same effect on the rudder as if the ship 
were going ahead ; and when it runs forward, it will be the same as 
though the ship were going astern. 

It will now be well to shew how the sails act upon a ship, with 
reference to her centre of rotation. Suppose a vessel to be rigged 
with three sails, one in the forward part, one at the centre, and the 
third at the after part, and her left or larboard side to be presented 
to the wind, which we will suppose to be abeam, or at right angles 
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•with the keel. If the head sail only were set, the effect would be 
that the wmd would send the vessel a little ahead and off to the 
starboard on her centre of rotation, so as to bring her stem slowly 
round to the wind. If the after sail only were set, the vessel would 
shoot ahead a little, her stem would go off to the starboard and her 
head come up into the wind. If only the centre sail were set, the 
effect would be the same as if all three of the sails were set, and she 
•would go ahead in a straight line. So far, we have supposed the 
s^s to be set full ; tha.t is, with their tacks forward and their sheets 
affc. If they were all set aback, the vessel would go astern nearly, 
if the mdder were kept steady, in a straight line. If the head sail 
only is set and aback, she will go astem and round upon her axis, 
with her head from the wind, much quicker than if full. So, if the 
after sail alone were set and aback, she would go astem, and h^ 
head would come suddenly into the wind. 

These principles of the wind acting upon the sails, and the water 
upon the rudder, are the foundation of the whole science of working 
a ship. In large vessels the sails are numerous, but they may all 
be reduced to three classes, viz., head sails, or those which are for- 
ward of the centre of gravity or rotation, having a tendency to send 
the ship's head off from the wind , after sails, or those abaft the 
centre of rotation, and which send the stem off and the head toward 
the wind ; and lastly, centre sails, which act equally on each side 
the centi*e of rotation, and do not turn the ship off her course one 
way or the other. These classes of sails, if set aback, tend to stop 
the headway and send the ship astem, and also to tum her off her 
coarse in the same direction as when set full, but with more rapidity. 
The further a sail is from the centre of rotation, the greater is its 
tendency to send the ship off from the line of her keel. Accordingly, 
a jib is the strongest head sail, and a spanker the strongest after sail. 

The centre of rotation is not necessarily at the centre of the ship. 
On the contrary, as vessels are now built, it may not be much abaft 
that part of the deck to which the main tack is boarded. For the 
main breadth, or dead-flat, being there, the greatest cavity will also 
be there, and of course the principal weight of the cargo should centre 
there, as being the strongest part. Therefore the centre of rotation 
will greatly depend upon proper stowage. If the ship is much by 
the stem, the centre of rotation will be carried aft, and if by the 
head, it will be carried forward. The cause of this is, that when 
loaded down by the stem, her after sails have but little effect to 
move her stem agamst the water, and a very slight action upon the 
forward sails will send her head off to leeward, as she is there light 
and high in the air. Accordingly, to keep her in a straight line, the 
press of sail is regnired to be farther aft, ox, m o\\i^x >>jQt^^^'Cwi 
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centre of rotation is farther aft. If a ship is loaded down by the 
bead, the opposite results follow, and more head and less after sail is 
necessary. 

A. ship should be so stowed, and have her sails so trimmed, that 
she may be balanced as much as possible, and not be obliged to 
carry her helm much off the line of her keel, which tends to deaden 
her way. If a ship is stowed in her best sailing trim, and it is 
found, when on a wind, that her head tends to windward, obliging 
her to carry a strong weather helm, it may be remedied by taking in 
some after sail, or adding head sail. So, if she carries a lee helm, 
that is, if her head tends to fly off from the wind, it is remedied by 
taking in head or adding after sail. Sometimes a ship is made to 
carry a weather helm by having too much head sail set aloft. For, 
if she lies much over on a wind, the square sails forward have a 
tendency to press her downwards and raise her proportionally abaft, 
so that she meets great resistance from the water to leeward under 
her bows, while her stem, being light, is easily carried off; which, 
of course, requires her to carry a weather helm. 

The general rules, then, for turning a ship are these : to bring 
her head to the wind, — put the helm to leeward, and bring the wind 
to act as much as possible on the after sails, and as little as possible 
on the head sails. This may be done without taking in any sail, 
by letting go the head sheets, so that those sails may lose their wind, 
and by pointing the head yards to the wind, so as to keep the head 
sails shaking. At the same time keep the after sails full, and flatten 
in the spanker sheet ; or, if this is not suflScient, the after sails may 
be braced aback, which will send the stem off and the head to wind- 
ward. But as this makes back sails of them, and tends to send the 
vessel astern, there should be either head or centre sails enough 
filled to counteract this and keep headway upon her. On the other 
hand, to turn the head off from the wind, put the helm to windward, 
shiver the after sails, and flatten in the head sheets. Brace the head 
yards aback if necessary, being careful not to let her lose headway 
if it can be avoided. 

The vessel may be assisted very much in going off or coming to, 
by setting or taking in the jib and spanker ; which, if the latter is 
fitted with brails, are easily handled. 
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CHAPTER XL 

TACKIXG, WEARING, BOXING, &C. 

Tacking wifhont fore-reaching— Tacking against a lieavy sea — Hauling off all — To trim 
the yards — Flattening in— Missing stays — Wearing— under courses — under a main- 
Mil— under bare poles— Bos-hauling— short round— Club-haoling — ^Drifting in a tide- 
way— ^Backing and filling in do.— Clubbing in do. 

Tacking. — Have the ship so suited with sails that she may steer 
herself as nearly as possible, and come to with a small helm. Keep 
her a good fall, so that she may have plenty of headway. Ready ^ 
About! Send all hands to their stations. The chief mate and one, 
two, or more of the best men, according to the size of the vessel, on 
the forecastle, to work the head sheets and bowlines and the fore tack ; 
two, or more good men (one usually a petty oflScer, or an older and 
tmsty seaman) to work the main tack and bowline. The second 
mate sees the lee fore and main braces clear and ready for letting 
go, and stands by to let go the lee main braces, which may all be 
belayed to one pin. Put one hand to let go the weather cross-jack 
braces, and others to haul in to leeward ; the cook works the fore 
sheet, and the steward the main ; station one or more at the spanker 
sheet and guys ; and the rest at the weather main braces. 

Ease the helm down gradually ; HelnCs a-lee! and let go the jib- 
sheet and fore-sheets. As soon as the wind is parallel with the 
yards, blowing directly npon the leaches of the square sails, so that 
all is shaking, Baise tacks and sheets ! and let go the fore and main 
tacks and main sheet, keeping the fore and main bowline fast. 
As soon as her head is within a point or a point and a half of the 
wind, Mainsail haul! let go the lee main and weather cross-jack 
braces, and swing the after yards round. While she is head to the 
wind, and the after sails are becalmed by the head sails, get the 
main tack down and sheet aft, and right your helm, using it after- 
wards as her coming to or falling off requires. As soon as she 
passes the direction of the wind, shift your jib sheets over the stays, 
and when the after sails take full, or when she brings the wind four 
points on the other bow, and you are sure of paying off sufiSciently, 
Let go and haul! brace round the head yards briskly, down fore 
tack and aft the sheet, brace sharp up and haul your bowlines out, 
and trim down your head sheets. 

It is best to haul the mainsail just before you get the wind right 
ahead, for then the wind, striking the weather leaches of the after 
sails, forces them round almost without the braces, 2k.xv^ ^Qw ^'^ 

D 
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have time to brace up and get your tack down and sheet aft, when 
she has payed off on thet other side. 

If she falls off too rapidly while swinging your head yards, so as 
to bring the wind abeam or abaft, ' Vast brcudrj^ ! Ease off head 
sheets and put your helm a-lee ; and as she comes up, meet her and 
brace sharp up. If, on the other hand (as sometimes happens with 
vessels which carry a strong weather helm), she does not fall off 
after tjie after sails take, be carefal not to haul your head yards 
until she is fully round ; and if she should fly up into the wind, let 
go the main sheet, and, if necessary, brail up the spanker and shlyer 
the cross-jack yards. 

In staying, be careful to right your helm before she loses headway. 

To Tack without Foke- reaching, as in a narrow channel, when 
you are afraid to keep head- way. If she comes slowly up to wind- 
ward, haul down the jib and get your spanker-boom well over to 
windward. As you raise tacks and sheets, let go the lee fore topsail 
brace, being careful to brace up agam as soon as she takes aback. 
Also, hoist the jib, and trim dovm, if necessary, as soon as she takes 
on the other side. 

Tacking against a Heavy Head Sea. — Ypu are under short sail, 
there is a heavy head sea, and you doubt whether she will stay 
against it. Haul down the fore topmast staysail, ease down the 
helm, and raise fore sheet. When within about a point of the 
wind's eye, let go main tack and sheet, lee braces and after bowlines, 
and Mainsail haul! If she loses her headway at this time, shift 
your helm. As soon as she brings the wind on the other bow, she 
will fall off rapidly by reason of her stern way, therefore shift your 
helm again to meet her, and Let go and haul! at once. Brace about 
the head yards, but keep the weather braces in, to moderate her 
falling off. When she gets headway, right the helm, and as she 
comes up to the wind, brace up and haul aft. 

Tacking by Hauling off All. — This can be done only in a 
smooth sea, with a light working breeze, a smart vessel and strong 
crew. Man all the braces. Let her come up head to the wind, and 
fall off on the other tack, shifting the helm if she gathers stemway. 
When you get the wind about five points on the other bow. Haul off all! 
let go all the braces and bowlines and swing all the yards at once. 
Eight the helm, board tacks and haul aft sheets, brace up and haul out. 

To Trim the Yards when Close-hauled. — In smooth water, 
with a light breeze, brace the lower yards sharp up, and trim the 
upper yards each a trifle in abaft the one below it. If you have 
a pretty stiff breeze, brace the topsailyard in about half a point 
more than the lower yai-d, and the topgallant-yard half a point more 
than the topaaHyaxd, and so on. If yoa have a strong breeze and 
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a topping sea, and especially if reduced to short sail, brace in your 
lower yards a little, and the others proportionally. This will pre- 
vent the vessel going off bodily to leeward; and if she labours 
heavily, the play of the mast would otherwise carry, away the braces. 
and sheets, or spring the yards. 

Missing Stays. — If after getting head to the wind she comes to a 
stand and begins to fall off before you have hauled your mainyard, 
flatten in your jibsbeets, board foretack, and haul aft foresheet ; 
also ease off spankersheet, or brail up the spanker, if necessary. 
When she is full again, trim the jib and spankersheets, and when 
she has recovered sufficient headway, try it again. If, after coming 
head to the wind, and after the afteryards are swung, she loses. 
headway and refuses to go round, or begins to fall off on the same 
tack on which she was before, and you have shifted the helm with- 
out effect, haul up the mainsail and spanker, square the after yards, 
shift your helm again a-Iee, so as to assist her in falling off, and. 
braoe roond the head yards so as to box her off. As she fills on 
her former tack, brace up the after yards, brace round the head, 
yards, sharp up all, board tacks, haul out and haul aft.. 

Weabd^g. — Haul up the mainsail and spanker, put the helm up,^ 
and, as she goes off, brace in the after yards. If there is a light 
breeze, the rule is to keep the mizzentopsail lifting, and the main- 
topsail full. This will keep sufficient headway on her, and at the 
same time enable her to fall off. But if you have a good breeze and 
she goes off fast, keep both the main and mizzen topsails lifting. 
As she goes round, bringing the wind on her quarter and aft, follow 
the wind with your after yards, keeping the mizzentopsail lifting, 
and the main either lifting or full, as is best. After a vessel has 
fallen off much, the less headway she has the better, provided she has 
enough to give her steerage. When you h aye, the wind aft, raise 
foretack and sheet, square in the hea^yards, and haul down the 
jib. As she brings the wind on the other quarter, brace sharp up 
the after yards, haul out the spanker, and set the mainsail. As she 
comes to on the other tack, brace up the headyards, keeping the 
sails full, board foretack and aft the sheet, hoist the jib, and meet 
her with the helm. 

To Wear under Courses. — Square the crossjack -yards, ease off 
mainbowline and tack, and haul up the weatherclew of the main- 
sail. Ease off the mainsheet, and haul up the leeclaw, and the 
bnntlines and leachlines. Square the mainyards and put the helm 
a-weather. As she falls off, let go the fore bowline, ease off the 
foresheet, and brace in the foreyard. When she gets before the 
wmd, board the fore and maintacks on the other side, and hanl aft 
the mainsheet hut keep the weather braces in. A& &\i^ c,om<^ \a ^^'Ql 
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the Other side, ease the helm, trim down the foresheet, brace up and 
haul out. 

To Weak undeb a Mainsail. — ^Vessels lying-to nnder this saU 
generally wear by hoisting the foretopmast-staysail, or some other 
head saU. If this cannot be done, brace the crossjack>yards to the 
wind, and, if necessary, send down the mizzentopmast and the cross- 
jack-yard. Brace the heady ards full. Take an opportunity when 
she has headway, and will fall off, to put the helm up. Ease off 
the mainsheet, and, as she falls off, brace in the mainyard a little. 
When the wind is abaft the beam, raise the maintack. When she 
is dead before it, get the other maintack down as far as possible ; 
and when she has the wind on the other quarter, ease the helm, 
haul aft the sheets and brace up. 

To Weak under Bake Poles. — Some vessels, which are well 
down by the stem, will wear in this situation, by merely pointing 
the after yards to the wind, or sending down the mizzentopmast 
and the crossjack-yard, and filling the heady ards; but vessels in 
good trim will not do this. To assist the vessel, veer a good scope 
of hawset out of the lee-quarter, with a buoy, or something for a 
stop- water, attached to the end. As the ship sags off to leeward, 
the buoy will be to windward, and will tend to bring the stem 
round to the wind. When she is before it, haul- the hawser 
aboard. 

Box-HAULiNG. — Put the helm down, light up the headsheets and 
slack the leebraces, to deaden her way. As she comes to the wind, 
raise tacks and sheets, and haul up the mainsail and spanker. As 
soon as she comes head to the wind and loses her headway, square 
the afteryards, brace the headyards sharp aback, and flatten in the 
headsheets. The helm, being put down to bring her up, will now 
pay her off, as she has steraway on. As she goes off, keep the 
after sails lifting, and square in the headyards. As soon as the 
sails on the foremast give her headway, shift the helm. When she 
gets the wind on the other quarter, haul down the jib, haul out the 
spanker, set the mainsail, and brace the after yards sharp up. As 
she comes to on the other tack, brace up the headyards, meet her 
with the helm, and set the jib. 

Box-HAULiNG Short Round; sometimes called wearing short round, 
— Haul up the mainsail and spanker, put the helm hard a-weather, 
square the afteryards, brace the headyards sharp aback, and flatten 
in the head sheets. As she gathers stern way, shift the helm. After 
this, proceed as in box-hauling by the former method. The first 
mo^e is preferable when you wish to stop headway as soon as 
possible ; as a vessel under good way will range ahead some distance 
after the sails are all thrown flat a\)ack. 
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Few merchant vessels are strongly enough manned to perform 
these evolutions ; but they are often of service, as they turn a vessel 
roond quicker on her heel, and will stop her from fore-reaching ijfheA 
near in-shore or when close aboard another vessel. 

Club-hauling. — This method of going about is resorted to when 
on a lee shore, and the vessel can neither be tacked nor box-hauled. 
Cock-bill your lee- anchor, get a hawser on it for a spring, and lead 
it to the lee-quarter ; range your cable, and unshackle it abaft the 
windlass. Helm's a- lee I and Raise tacks and sheets I as for going 
in stays. The moment she loses headway, let go the anchor and 
Mainsail haul! As soon as the anchor brings her head to the wind, 
let the chain cable go, holding on to the spring ; and when the after 
sails take full, cast off or cut the spring, and Let go and haul! 

Dehting in a Tede-way. — As a vessel is deeper aft than forward, 
her stem will always tend to drift faster than her head. If the 
cnrrent is setting out of a river or harbour, and the wind the 
opposite way, or only partly across the current, you may work out 
by tacking from shore to shore ; or you may let her drift out, broad- 
side to the current ; or, keeping her head to the current by sufficient 
sail, you may let her drift out stem first ; or, lastly, you may club 
her down. If the wind is partly across the current, cast to wind- 
ward. If you work down by tacking, and the wind is at all across 
the current, "be careful of the lee shore, and stay in season, siucq, if 
you miss stays, you may not be able to save yourself by wearing or 
box-hauling, as you might on the weather shore. If the channel la 
very narrow, or there are many vessels at anchor, the safest way is 
to bring her head to the current, brace the yards full, and keep only 
sail enough to give her steerage, that you may sheer from side to 
side. If there is room enough, you will drift more rapidly by bring- 
ing her broadside to the current, keeping the topsails shaking, and 
counteract the force of the current upon the stern by having the 
spanker full and the helm a-lee. You can at any time shoot her 
ahead, back her astern, or bring her head to the current, by filling 
the headyards, taking in the spanker, and setting the jib ; filling the 
after yards, taking in the jib, and setting the spanker ; or by bracing 
all aback. 

Backing and Filling m a Tide-way. — Counter-brace your yards 
as in lying-to, and drift down broadside to the current Fill away 
and shoot ahead, or throw all aback and force her astern, as occa- 
sion may require. When you approach the shore on either side fill 
away till she gets sufficient headway, and put her in stays or wear 
her round. 

ClubbdsQ m A Tide-way. — Drift down with your anchor under -' 
your foot, heaving in or paying out on your cab\ft aa ^ci\3L\<\^ \Ri 
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increase or deaden her way. 'Have a spring on your cable, so as to 
present a broadside to the current. This method is a troublesome 
and dangerous one and rarely resorted to. An anchor will seldom 
drag clear through the -whole operation. 



CHAPTER XII. 

feALES OF WIND, LYUSTG-TO, GETTIKG ABACK, BY THE XEE, &C. 

Lying-to— choice of sails — Scudding- Heate-to after scudding— Taken aback-. 

Chappelling^Broaching-to— Bjr the lee. 

Lying-to. — The best single sail to lie-to under, is generally thought 
to be a close-reefed maintopsail. The fore or the main spencer 
(sails which are used very much now instead of main and mizzen 
staysails) may be used to advantage, according as a ship requires 

•sail more before or abaft the centre of gravity. If a ship will bear 
more than one sail, it is thought best to separate the pressure. 
Then set the fore and main spencers ; or (if she carries staysails 
instead) the main and mizzen staysail; or, if she is easier under lofty 
sail, the fore and main topsails close-reefed. A close-reefed main- 
top-sail, with three lower storm staysails ; or, with the two spen- 
cers, foretopmast staysail, and reefed spanker, is considered a good 
arrangement for lying-to. If the foretopmast staysail and balance- 
reefed spanker can be added to the two close- reefed topsails, she 
will keep some way, will go less to leeward, and can be easily wore 
round. Close-reefed topsails are used much more now for lying-to 
than the courses. As ships are now built, with the centre of gravity 
farther forward, and the foremast stepped more aft, they will lie-to 
under head sail better than formerly. Some vessels, which are well 
down by the stern, will lie-to under a reefed foresail, as this tends 
to press her down forward ; whei*eas, if she had much after sail, she 
would have all the lateral resistance of the water aft, and would 
come up to the wind. In candying most head or after sail, you 
must be determined by the trim of the vessel, her tendency to come 
to or go off, and as to whether the sail you use will act as a lifting 
or a burying sail. 

A topsail has an advantage over a spencer or lower staysail for 
lying-to, since it steadies the ship better, and counteracts the heavy 
weather roll, which a vessel will give under low and small fore-and- 
aft sails. 
ScuDDixG. — The most approved sail for scudding is the close- 

reefed maintopssLil, with a reefed ioresaVL TVl^ cq^xss^ ^^:rcift xsi^x. 
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get becalmed under the lee of a high sea, and the vessel losing her 
way, woald be overtaken by the sea from aft ; whereas the topsail 
will always give her way enough and lift her. The foresail is of nse 
in case she should be brought by the lee. Many oflScers recommend 
that the fore topmast staysail, or fore storm staysail, should always 
be set in scudding, to pay her off if she should broach-to, and with 
the sheets hauled flat aft. 

It has been thought that with the wind quartering and a heavy 
flea, a vessel is more under command with a close-reefed foretopsail 
and maintopmast staysail. The foretopmast Staysail maynlso be 
hoisted. If the ship flies off and gets by the lee, the foretopsail is 
soon braced about, and, with the maintopmast staysail sheet shifted 
to the other side, the headway is not lost. 

To Heavb-to aftek Scudding. — Secure everything about decks, 
and watch a smooth time. Suppose her to be scudding under a 
close-reefed maintopsail and reefed foresail ; haul up the foresail, 
put the helm down, brace up the after yards, and set the mizzen 
staysail. As she comes-to, set the main staysail, meet her with the 
helm, brace up the head-yards, and set the fore or foretopmast 
staysail. 

If your vessel labours much, ease the lee braces and the halyards, 
that everythmg may work fairly aloft, and let her have plenty of 
helm, to come-to and fall off freely with the sea. The helmsman 
will often let the wheel fly off to leeward, taking care to meet her 
easily and in season. The sails should be so arranged as to require 
little of the rudder. 

Taken Aback. — It will frequently happen, when sailing close- 
hauled, especially in light winds, from a shift of wind, from its 
dying away, or from inattention, that the ship will come up into the 
wind, shaking the square sails forward. In this case, it will often 
be suflScient to put the helm hard up, flatten in the head sheets, or 
haul their bights to windward, and haul up the spanker. If this will 
not recover her, and she continues to come-to, box her off. Kaise 
fore tack and sheet, haul up the spanker and mainsail, brace the 
head-yards aback, haul the jib sheets to windward, and haul out the 
lee- bowlines. When the after sails fill. Let go and haul! This ma- 
noeuvre of boxing can onlv be performed in good weather and light 
winds, as it usually gives a vessel sternway. 

If the wind has got round upon the other bow, and it is too late for 
box-hauling, square the yards fore and aft, keeping your helm so as 
to pay her off under sternway ; and, as the sails fill, keep the after 
yards shaking, and haul up the spanker and mainsail, squaring the 
head-yards, and shifting your helm as she gathers headway. 

CnAPPELLiya — Tbia operation is performed "wYve^, Vfts>\fe'aA <i1 
comiDS'tOi you are taken aback in light winds. Pvxt. \)dl^ >afc\m>5L^, 
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if she bas headway, haul up the munsail and spanker, and sqnare 
the after yards. Shift the helm as she gathers stemway, and when 
the after sails fill, and she gathers headway, shift yonr helm again. 
When she brings the wind aft, brace np the after yards, get the 
main tack down and sheet aft, and hanl out the spanker as soon as 
it will take. The head braces are not touched, but the yards re- 
main braced as before. The former mode of wearing, by squaring 
the head-yards when the after sails are full, has great advantages 
over chappelUng, as the vessel will go off faster when the wind is 
abeam and abaft, and will come-ta. quicker when the wind gets on 
the other side. 

Bboaching-to. — ^Thifl is when a vessel is scudding, and comes 
np into the wind and gets aback. For such an accident, the fore- 
topmast staysail is set, which will act as an offsail, so that by keep- 
ing the helm up, with the maintopsail (if set) braced into the wind^ 
she will pay-off again without getting stemway. If the close-reefed 
foretopsail is carried instead of the main, it can be easily filled. 

Bkought by the Lee. — This is when ^a vessel is scudding with 
the wind quartering, and falls off so as to bring the wind on the 
other side, laying the sails aback. This is more likely to occur than 
broaching-to, especially in a heavy sea. Suppose the vessel to be 
scudding under a close-reefed maintopsail and reefed foresail, with 
the wind on her larboard quarter. She falls off suddenly and brings 
the wind on the starboard quarter, laying all aback. Put your helm 
hard a- starboard, raise fore tack and sheet, and fill the foresail, 
shivering the maintopsail. When she brings the wind aft again, 
meet her with the helm, and trim the yards for her course. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

ACCIDENTS. 

On beam-ends — Losing a rudder— A sqnall — A man overboard— >GoIIision~Rnles for 

vessels passing one aootlicr. 

4 

On Beam-Ends. — A vessel is usually thrown upon her beam-ends 
by a sudden squall taking her, when under a press of sail, and shift- 
ing the ballast. She must be righted, if possible, without cutting 
away the masts. For, beside sacrificing them, the object can seldom 
be accomplished in that way, if the ballast and cargo have shifted. 
Carry a hawser from the lee-quarter, with spars and other good 
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stop-waters bent to it. As the ship drifts well to leeward, the 
hawser will bring her stem to the wind ; bat it may not cast her 
on the other side. If a spring can be got npon the hawser from the 
lee bow, and hauled upon, and the stem fast let go, this will bring 
the wind to act npon the flat part of the deck and pay her stem off, 
and assist the spring, when the sails may be trimmed to help her in 
rigfatmg. If she can be brought head to the wind, and the sails be 
taken aback, she may cast on the other tack. When there is anchor- 
ing ground, the practice is to let go the lee anchor, which may take 
the sails aback and cast her^ Then the ballast and cargo may be 
righted. 

If there is no anchoring ground, a vessel may still be kept head 
to the wind, by paying a chain cable out of the lee hawse-hole ; or 
by bending a hawser to a large spar, which may be kept broadside- 
, to by a span, to the centre of which the hawser is bent. The same 
operation may be applied to a vessel overset, and is preferable to 
wearing by a hawser. Make fast the hawser forward to the lee 
bow, carry the other end aft to windward and bend it to the spar, 
and launch the spar overboard. By this means, or by letting go an 
anchor, though there be no bottom to be reached, a vessel may often 
be recovered. 

Losing a Rubber. — ^The first thing to be done on losing a rad- 
der is to bring the ship to the wind by bracing up the afteryards. 
Meet her with the headyards, as she comes to. Take in sail forward 
and aft, and keep her hove-to by her sails. A vessel may be made 
to steer herself for a long time, by carefully trimming the yards 
and slacking up the jib-sheets or the spanker-sheet a little, as may 
be required. 

Having, got the ship by the wind, get up a hawser, middle it, and 
take a slack clove-hitch at the centre. Get up a cable, reeve its end 
through this hitch, and pay the cable out over the tafirail. Having 
payed out about fifty fathoms, jam the bitch and rack it well, so 
that it cannot slip ; pay out on the cable until the hitch takes the 
water ; then lash the cable to the centre of the taffrail ; lash a spare 
spar under it across the stern, with a block well secured at each 
end, through which reeve the ends of the hawser, one on each quar- 
ter, and reeve them again through blocks at the sides, abreast of the 
wheel. By this, a ship may be steered until a temporary rudder 
can be constrncted. 

A rudder may be fitted by taking a spare topmast, or other large 
spar, and cutting it flat in the form of a stern-post. Bore holes at 
proper distances in that part which is to be the forepart of the pre- 
venter or additional stern-post; then take the thickest plank on 
board, and make it as near as possible into the form of a rudder ; 
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bore holes at proper distances ia the fore part of it and in the afcer 
part of the preventer stem-post, to correspond with each other, and 
reeve rope grommets through those holes in the rudder and after 
part of the steni-pdst, for the rudder to play upon. Through the 
preventer stem-post, reeve guys, and at the fore part of them fix 
tackles, and then put the machine overboard. When it is in a pro- 
per position, or in a line with the ship's stern-post, lash the upper 
part of the preventer post to the upper part of the ship's stem-post ; 
then hook tackles at or near the main chains, and bowse taut on the 
guys to confine it to the lower part of the preventer stem-post 
Having holes bored through the preventer and proper stem-post, 
run an iron bolt through both (taking care not to touch the rudder), 
which will prevent the false stem-post from rising or falling. By 
the guys on the after part of the mdder and tackles afSxed to them, 
the ship may be steered, taking care to bowse taut the tackles on 
the preventer stem-post, to keep it close to the proper stem-post. 

A Squall. — If you see a squall approaching, take in the light 
sails, stand by to clew down, and keep her off a little if necessary. 
If you are taken by one, unprepared, with all sail set and close- 
hauled, put the helm hard up^ let go the spanker-sheet and outhanl, 
and the main-sheet. Clew up royals and topgallant sails, haul 
down flying jib, haul up the mainsail, and clew down the mizzen- 
topsail. When you are before the wind, clew down the topsail- 
yards, and haul out the reef-tackles. You may mn before the 
squall until it moderates, or furl the light sails, bring by the wind, 
and reef. 

A Man Overboard.* — The moment the cry is heard, put the 
helm down and bring her up into the wind, whether she is on the 
wind or free, and deaden her headway. Throw overboard instantly 
life buoys, or, if there are none at hand, take a grating, the carpen- 
ter's bench, or any pieces of plank or loose spars there may be 
about decks ; and let two or three hands clear away a quarter boat. 
The best plan is, if the vessel was on the wind, to haul the mainsail 
up and brace aback the after yards and raise the head sheets ; then 
having her main yard aback, she will drift down directly toward 
the man. Keep your head sails full to steady her, while the after 
ones stop her headway. 

If you are sailing free, with studdingsails set, clew up the lower 
studdingsail, brace up the headyards, haul forward the foretack, and 
keep the headyards full, while you luff up to back the after ones. 
Lower away the boat as soon as it is safe, and, as the vessel will 
have turned nearly round, direct the boat with reference to her posi- 
tion when the accident happened and her progress since. 

* See Totten's Naval Text Boofc,l.ett.«t XIL. 
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Collision. — If two vessels approach one another, both having a 
free wind, each keeps to the right. That is, the one with her star- 
board tacks aboard keeps on her luffs ; and the other, if it is neces- 
sary to alter her course, keeps off. So, if two vessels approach one 
another close-hauled on different tacks, and it is doubtful which is 
to windward, the vessel on the starboard tack keeps on her course, 
and the other gives way and keeps off. That is, each goes to the 
right, and the vessel with her starboard tacks aboard has the pre- 
ference. The only exception to this is, that if the vessel on the lar- 
board tack is so much to windward that in case both persist, the 
vessel on the starboard tack will strike her to leeward and abaft the 
beam ; then the vessel on the starboard tack must give way, as she 
can do it more easily thati the other. 

Another rule is, that if one vessel is going dead before the wind, 
and the other going free on the starboard tack, the latter must luff 
and go under l^e stem of the former. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

HEAYING-TO BY COUNTEE-BRACING SPEAKING— SOUIOJING HEAVING 

THE LOG. 

CouiirBB-BRAciNQ. — ^This is done whenever, with a breeze, a vessel 
wishes to remain stationary, for the purpose of speaking another 
vessiel, sounding, lowering a boat, or the like. If you do not wish 
to stop your way entirely, haul up the mainsail, square the main- 
yards aback, keeping the fore and crossjack yards fall, and the 
foresail, spanker, and jibset. If you wish to stop her way still 
more, back the crossjack yards also, haul up the foresail, and put 
the helm a-lee. She will then fall off and come to, which you may 
regulate by the jib and spanker-sheets ; and she may be ranged a 
little ahead, or deadened, by filling or backing the crossjack yards. 

You may, on the other hand, back the hfeadyards and fill the 
afteryards. The former method is called heaving-to with the main- 
topsail to the mast, and the latter, with the foretopsail to the mast. 

Speaking. — When two vessels speak at sea, the one to windward 
heaves her maintopsail to the mast, and the one to leeward her fore. 
This is in order that the weather one may the more readily fill 
without falling off so as to run afoul of the other, and that the lee 
one may box her head off and keep clear of the ship to windward. 
The weather one either throws aU aback and dropa as>\.^T\i^ «t ^^ 
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her after yards and shoots ahead. The lee one shivers her after 
yards and boxes off. 

If the weather ship comes too near the lee one, before the latter 
has time to wear, the weather ship sqnares her head yards, drops 
her mainsail, braces her crossjack yards sharp aback, and pnts her 
helm a- weather. This gives her stemway, and the after sails and 
helm keep her to the wind. 

If three vessels communicate at sea, the weather and middle ones 
back their main topsails, and the lee one her fore : then, in case of 
necessity, the weather one fills her after yards and shoots ahead, the 
middle one throws all aback and drops astem^.and the lee one shivers 
her after sails and fails off. 

Sounding. — The marks upon the lead- lines have been given pre- 
viously, at page 4« To sound with the hand-lead, a man stands in 
the weather main channels with a breast-rope secured to the rigging, 
and throws the lead forward, while the vessel has headway on. If 
the depth corresponds with the marks upon the line, as if it is 5, 7, 
or 10 fathoms, he calls out, "By the mark five !'''' kc. If it is a 
depth the fathoms of which have no mark upon the line, as 6, 8, or 
9, he calls out, '* By the deep six ! " &c. If he judges the depth to 
be a quai'ter or a half more than a particular fathom, as, for instance, 
6, he calls out, " And a quarter," or, " And a half, five 1 '* &c. If 
it is 5 and three quarters, he would say, " Quarter less six P' and 
so on. 

To Sound by the Deep-sea-lead. — Have the line coiled down in 
a tub or rack, clear for running, abreast of the main rigging. Carry 
the end of the line forward on the weather side, outside of every- 
thing, to the cathead or the spritsail yard-arm, and bend it to the 
lead, which must be armed with tallow. One man holds the lead 
for heaving, and the others range themselves along the side, at 
intervals, each with a coil of the line in his hand. An oflScer, 
generally the chief mate, should stand by to get the depth. All 
being ready, the word is given, " Stand by ! Heave ! " As soon as 
the man heaves the lead, he calls out, " Watch^ ho ! Watch / " and 
each man, as the last fake of the coil goes out of his hand, repeats, 
" Watch^ ho I Watch ! " The line then runs out until it brings up 
by the lead's being on bottom, or until there is enough out to shew 
that there is no bottom to be reached. The ofl5cer notes the depth 
by the line, which is then snatched, and the men haul it aboard, and 
coil it away fair. If the lead has been on the bottom, the arming of 
tallow will bring up some of it ; by which the character of the 
soundings may be ascertained. 

The soundings, however, cannot be taken until the vessel's way 
baa been stopped or deadened. For tbis puYpos^^b^fovft lieavingthe 
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lead, either InfP up and keep all shaking, or brace aback the main or 
mizzen topsail, or both, according to yonr headway, keeping the head 
yards fall. If you are going free with stnddingsails set, you may 
clew iip the lower and boom-end the topmast stnddingsails, bring 
her ap to the wind, and keep the sails lifting, without getting them 
aback. 

It has been laid down as a mle, that if the vessel sags much to 
leeward, as when nnder short sail in a gale of wind, pass the line 
from the weather side round the stern, dear of everything, and 
hesve the lead from the lee side ; otherwise she would leave the lead 
too far to windward for measurement, or for recovering it again. 
Btit in this mode there is great danger of the line getting caught on 
the bottom or at the rudder-heel. It must be very deep water if a 
vessel cannot be managed so as to get soundings to windward. 

Heavino the Log. — One man hdds the log- reel, upon which the 
log-line is wound, another holds the glass, and the ofScer squares the 
chip ; and, having coiled ap a little of the stray line, he throws the 
chip overboard astern, or from the lee quarter. As he throws the 
chip, he calls out, '^ Watch ! " To which the man with the glass 
answers, '^ Watch. " As soon as the mark for the stray line goes 
off the reel, he calls out ^^ Turn ! " and the man turns the glass, 
answering, " TurUj" or ** Done." The instant the sand has run out, 
he calls, " Out I *' or *' Stop ! " and the officer stops the line and 
notes the marks. It is then wound up again on the reel. 



CHAPTER XV. 

COMING TO ANCHOR. 

Getting ready for port— Coming to anchor— close-hauled— free— Mooring— Flying moor 
— Clearing hawse — To anchor with a slip-rope — Slipping a cable — Coming to at a 
•lipped cable. 

Getting Ready fob Port. — Get your anchors off the bows, and let 
them hang by the cat-stoppers and shank painters. Bend your 
cables and overhaul a few ranges forward of the windlass, according 
to the depth of the anchorage and the strength of the tide or wind, 
and range the remainder that you expect to use along the decks, 
abaft the windlass. Have the boats ready for lowering, and a spare 
hawser, with some stout rope for kedging or warping, at hand, coiled 
on the hatches. 

Coming to Anchor. — If you have the wind free and all sail set, 
take in your staddingsails, make them up and alovj ^V^m vn vj ^ \v^ 
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in the booms and coil away the gear, and have all ready in good 
season. Yon may then, as yon draw in toward the anchorage, take 
in your royals and flying jib, furling the royals if yon have time. 
The topgallant sails are next taken in, and the foresail hauled up. 
The topgallant sails may be furled or not, according to the strength 
of the wind and the number of hands. If yon are before the wind, 
your mainsail will be hauled up, or, if the sheet is aft, haul up the 
lee clew-garnet. Get your ship under her topsails, jib, and spanker. 
When near the ground, clew up the fore and main topsails, put the 
helm down, haul down the jib, and flatten in the spanker. If you 
have too much headway, back the mizzen topsail. Cock-biU your 
anchor and stream the buoy. When she has lost her headway, let 
go the anchor. Let hands, stand by to give her chain, as she needs it. 

If you come into anchoring ground close-hauled, haul in the 
weather fore and main braces, and clew up. If the wind is light, 
you may square the fore and main yards before clewing up. This 
will deaden her way. If the wind is fresh, it would make it difficult 
to clew up the saUs. Haul down the jib, and come to by the 
spanker, or mizzentopsail and spanker. If the wind is light, she 
may need the mizzentopsail ; if not, it may be taken in, and she 
may be brought to by the spanker. If she has too much headway, 
or there is a tide setting her in, throw all aback. 

Mooring. — A vessel is said to be' moored when she rides, with 
more than one anchor, in different directions. The common method 
of mooring is, when you have come to with one anchor, to pay out 
chain and let her drop astern until you have out double the scope 
you intend to ride by. Then let go your other anchor. Slack up 
the cable of the latter anchor, and heave in on that of the first, until 
you have the same scope to each anchor. You may also moor by 
lowering the anchor and lashing it to the stern of the long boat, and 
coiling away the full scope in the bottom of the boat. You may 
then pull off and pick out your own berth, and let go. 

If you wish to drop your second anchor in any other place than 
directly to leeward of the first, you may, without using your long 
boat, warp the vessel over the berth intended for your second anchor. 

You should always moor so that you may ride with an open 
hawse in the direction from which you are liable to the strongest 
winds. If you have chain cables, you may moor with both cables 
bent to a swivel just clear of the hawse-hole, one chain coming in- 
board. In moderate weather, and where you are not in a strong 
tide- way, it will generally be sufficient to let go one anchor, since, 
if you have out a good scope of chain, you will ride by the bight of 
It, and it will require a very heavy blow to bring a strain upon the 
anchor. 
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In mooring, yon should always have a shackle near the hawse- 
hole, for clearing hawse. If it is just abaft the windlass, it will be 
convenient in case you wish to slip your cable. 

A Flying Moob — ^sometimes called a Rcnking Moor. — Have both 
anchors ready for letting go, with double the scope of chain you in- 
tend to ride by ranged for the weather anchor, and the riding scope 
of the lee chain. There are two ways of making a flying moor. 
One is to clew up everything and let go the first anchor while she 
has sufficient headway to run out the whole double range. When it 
is all out, or just before, luff sharp up, brace aback to stop her way, 
and let go the other anchor. Then heave in on the first and light 
out on the second, till there i» the same scope to each; This 
mode is almost impracticable in a merchant vessel, where there is 
but one deck, and where the chain may have to be paid out over a 
windlass, since the headway would in most cases be soon stopped. 

The other mode is, to lay all flat aback, and the moment the head* 
way ceases, let go your first anchor, paying out chain as she drops 
astern, until double your riding scope is out. Then let go your 
second anchor, and heave in on the first. 

GLEismo Hawse. — When a vessel is moored, she may swing so 
as to get 9, foul hawse; that is, so as to bring one cable across the 
other. If one cable lies over the other, it is called a cross. When 
they make another cross, it is called an elbow. Three crosses make 
a round turn. The turns may be kept out of a cable by tending 
the vessel when she swings, and casting her stem one side or the 
other, by the helm, jib, and spanker. To clear hawscj trice the 
slack cable up by a line or a whip purchase and hook, below the 
turns. Lash the two cables together just below the lowest turn. 
Pass a line round the cable from outside, following each turn, and 
in through the hawse-hole of the slack cable, and bend it to the 
shackle. Unshackle and bend a line to the end. Kouse the cable 
out through the hawse-hole, slacking up on the end line, and tricing 
np if necessary. Take out the turns by the first line passed in, and 
haul in again on the end line. Shackle the chain again, heave taut, 
and cast off the lashings. 

To Anchor with a Sup-rope. — This is necessary when you are 
lying in an open road-stead, where you must stand out to sea upon 
a gale coming up, without taking time to get your anchor. You 
must ride at one anchor. Having come-to, take a hawser round 
from the quarter on the same side with your anchor, outside of 
everything, and bend its end to the cable just below the hawse-hole. 
Have a buoy triced up forward, clear of everything, and carry the 
buoy-rope in through the hawse-hole, and round the windlass, with 
three tnm5 (the first turn being outside the others), «iSi^ \i^\A \\» \» 
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the shackle which is to be cast off when the cable is slipped. Have 
another buoy bent to the end of the hawser which is to be used for 
the slip-rope. 

To Sup a Cable. — ^When ready to slip, everything having been 
prepared as above, unshackle the chain abaft the windlass, and hoist 
the topsails, reefed, if necessary. Stream the buoy for the end of 
the chain, and that at the end of the slip-rope aft. Take good turns 
with the slip-rope round the timber-heads, at the quarter. Hoist 
the foretopmast-staysail and back the foretopsail, hauling in the 
braces on the same side with the cable, so that she may cast to the 
opposite side. Fill the after yards, and let go the end of the cable. 
Hold on to the slip -rope aft, until her head is fairly off; th^ let 
go, brace full the head yards, and set the spanker. 

CoMiNG-TO AT A SLIPPED Cable. — Keep a lookout for your buoys. 
Having found them, heave-to to windward of them, send a boat 
with a strong warp and bend it to the slip^rope buoy, take the other 
end to the capstan and walk the ship up to the buoy. Take the 
slip-rope through the chock, forward, and heave on it until you get 
the chain, where the slip-rope was bent to it, under foot. Make 
well fast the slip-rope, then fish the buoy at the end of the chaiu, 
haul up on that buoy rope, and get the end of the chain. House it in 
through the hawse-hole and shackle it. Heave taut, until the bend 
of the slip-rope is above the water, then take the other end round 
aft, and make it fast at the quarter-port again. Pass in the 
buoy-rope for the end of the chain, and you are all ready for slip- 
ping again. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



GETTING UNDER WAY. 

To unmoor— Getting under way from a single anchor— To cat and fish—To get under 
way with a wind blowing directly out, and riding head to it— with a rock or phoal 
close astern — ^when riding head to wind and tide, and to stand out close-hauled- 
win d-rode, with a weather tide— tide-rode, casting to windward— tide-rode, wearing 
round. 

Unmoor. — Pay out on your ridiflg' cable, heaving in the slack of 
the other. When the other is short, trip it, cat and fish, and heave in 
on your riding cable. Instead of this method, the anchor which you 
are not riding by may be weighed, if it is a small one, by the long 
boat. Send the long boat out over the anchor, take aboard the 
buoy-rope, carrying it over the roller in the boat's stern, or through 
the end of a, davit, clap the watch-tackle to it, and weigh it out of 
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the ground. This done, and the bnoy-rope and tackle secnred to the 
boat, heave in on the chain on board, which will bring the anchor 
alongside, the boat approaching at the same time. When under 
the bow, cast off the fasts to the boat, heave np the anchor, cat 
and fish. 

Getting tjndeb Wat from a single Anchor. — It is the duty of 
the chief mate to see ali ready forward for getting under way ; the 
rigging fair for making sail, the cat and fish tackles rove, and the 
fisfa-davit at hand. Heave short on your chain and pawl the wind- 
lass. Loose all the sails, if the wind is light, and sheet home and 
hoist np topsails, topgallantsails, and royals. If there is a stiflF 
breeze, set topsails alone, whole or reefed. You should always, if 
it will answer, cast on the opposite side from your anchor ; that is, 
if yon are riding by your starboard anchor, cast to port. Brace 
your head yards aback and your after yards full, for the tack you 
mean to cast upon. The sails being set, man the windlass again, 
give her a sheer with the helm, and trip your anchor. The mate 
reports when it is. away. As soon as it is away, hoist the jib. 
The foretopsail aback will pay her head off. Put the hehn for 
stem-board. When her head is off enough, fill away the head yards ' 
and haul out the spanker, shifting the helm for headway. Trim the 
yards for your course, and make sail on her. If the wind is light 
and the sea smooth, you may cat and fish your anchor after you get 
under way ; but it is best in a rough sea to keep the vessel hove-to 
until the anchor is catted and fished. 

To Cat and Fish an Anchor. — When the anchor is lifted and 
brought under foot, pawl the windlass, keeping a good hold on the 
chain. Overhaul down the cat-block and hook it to the ring of the 
anchor. Stretch along the cat-fall and let all hands tally on. Set 
taut on the cat-tackle and pay out a little chain. Hoist away the 
anchor to the cat-head, and belay the fall. Pass the cat -stopper 
through the ring of the anchor, through the chock, belay it to the 
cat- tail, and seize it to its own part. Overhaul down the fish- 
tackle, hook the lower block to the pennant, and hook the fish-hook 
to the inner fluke of the anchor. Rig out your fish-davit across the 
forecastle, and put the bight of the pennant into the sheave-hole. 
Get a guy over it, near the outer end, to keen it down, and anomur 
at the inner end, to keep it out. Get tne snoe over the side, to 
fend off the bill of the anchor. Hoist the fluke well up, pass the 
shank- painter under the inner ami and shank, bring it inboard, and 
belay and stop it to the timber-heads. Rig in the davit, unrecve 
the cat-fall and fish-tackle. 

A vessel may sometimes be got under way to advantage with the 
jib and spanker; particularly if the wind is \)\omng to^o^iVj ^wX. ^l 
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the harbour. Heave the anchor np at once. When it has broken 
ground hoist the jib, and, as she pays off, hanl out the spanker. 
Keep her under this sail until the anchor is catted and fished, then 
make sail and stand out. 

To GET Under Way, wrrn a Wind blowing dieectly out, and 
Brnma Head to it. — Suppose the ship to have her starboard anchor 
down. Heave short and clear away the jib, and put the helm to 
port. Heave again until the anchor is up to the bows. Gat and 
fish. When the anchor is a-weigh, hoist the jib. Let her pay off 
under the jib. When she gathers headway, shift the helm, and let 
fall the saUs. When she gets before it, sheet home and hoist the 
topsails, set the foresail, and haul dawn the jib. Make sail aloft. 

To get Under Way, Hiding Head to the Wind, with a Hock 
OB Shoal close Astern. — Suppose you wish to cast the ship on 
the starboard tack. Heave in a safe scope on thj3 chain, and run 
out a kedge with a hawser from the starboard bow. Cast off the 
yard-arm gaskets and mast-head the topsails, keeping the bunts 
fa^t. Heave taut on the hawser, and brace the yards up for the 
starbQard tack fore and aft, hauling the jib-sheet to windward. 
Heave up the anchor, taking in the slack of the hawser, cat it, pass 
the stopper, and have all ready for letting go. Haul ahead on the 
hawser^ aji.d as soon as the kedge is short a-peak or comes home, 
sheet home the topsails, run up the jib, and put the helm a-starboard. 
As soon as the jib fills, run the kedge up and take it in. When 
the topsails take and she gathers headway, draw the jib, set the 
spanker, board fore and main tacks, haul aft sheets, and right the 
helm. If she falls off too rapidly when the topsails take, give her 
the spanker and mainsail, easing off the jib sheet. When she comes 
to, haul aft the jib sheet and board the foretack. If, when the 
kedge is a~ weigh, she falls off oij the wrong side, let go the anchor. 

To get Under Way, Riding Head to Wind and Tide, and to 
Stand Out Close-hauled. — Suppose you wish to cast to port. 
Heave short, keeping the helm a- starboard. Set the topsails. Brace 
up the after yards for the starboard-tack, and back the head yards. 
Man the windlass and heave up the anchor. When the anchor is 
a- weigh, hoist the jib. When she has payed off sufficiently, fill 
away the head yards, shift the helm for headway, set the spanker, 
and make sail. Cat and fish, either before or after filling away. 

If you have no room to cast on either side, but have a vessel on 
each quarter, heave short, set the topsails, jib, and spanker, brace all 
the yards half up for the starboard tack, weigh the anchor, and put 
the helm to port. The tide acting on the rudder will sheer her head 
to starboard. When the sails take aback and give her sternway, 
the rudder and after sails will act against the head sails, and she 
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will drift fairly down between the two vessels. Keep her off or to, 
by the spanker and jib. When you are clear, cast to port ; or, 
haul up the spanker, shiver the after yards, and let her go off 
before it. 

To GET Under Way Wind- rode, with a Weather Tide ; that is, 
a tide setting to windward. — Suppose you wish to cast to port. 
Heave short, loose the sails, and set the topsails. Square the after 
yards, and haul in the starboard headbraces. Heave again, and, 
when you are a- weigh, put the helm to port and hoist the jib. 
When she has paid off enough, fill away the head yards and shift the 
helm for headway. 

To GET Under Way, Tede-rode, Casting to Windward. — 
Suppose the wind to be a little on the starboard bow, and you wish 
to cast to starboard, standing out on the larboard-tack. Having 
hove short and set the topsails, brace up the aft^r yards for the 
larboard-tack, and brace the head yards aback. Weigh the anchor, 
keeping your helm to port, and hauling tile spanker-boom well over 
to starboard. When, she comes head to the wind, hoist the jib, with 
the sheet to port. Shift the helm for stemway. As she falls off, 
draw the jib, fill the head yards, and shift the helm for headway. 

To get Under Way, Tihe-rode, Wearing Eound. — Suppose you 
have the wind on your starboard quarter^ and are obliged to wear 
her round and stand out on the larboard- tack. Set the topsails, 
square the head yards, and shiver the after yards. When the 
anchor is a-weigh, put the helm hard a-starboard, and give her the 
foresail if necessary. Having headway, she will go round on her 
keel, and you may proceed as in wearing. 

If a vessel is in a confined situation, without room to cast by her 
sails or by the tide, she may be cast by a spring upon her cable, 
leading in at that which will be the weather quarter. The spring 
may be bent to the ring of the anchor before it is let go, or it may 
be seized to the cable just outside the hawse-hole. 

It will be remembered that when a vessel is riding head to the 
tide, the helm is to be put as though she had headway ; and when 
the tide sets from astern, as though she had stemway. But you 
should be reminded that when you have the wind and tide both 
ahead, if the vessel, after you weigh your anchor, goes astern faster 
then tiie current, the helm must be used as for stern-board. 
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Aback. The Bituation of the sails when the wind presses thdr 6aifa(Se8 against 
the mast; and tends to force the vessel astern. 

Abaft. Toward the stem of a vessel. 

Aboard. Within a vessel. 

About. On the other taok. 

Abreast. Alongside of. Side by side. 

Accommodation. (See Ladder.) 

A-cook-bill. The situation of the yards when they are topped np at an angle 
with the deck. The situation of an anchor when it hangs to the cat- 
head by the ring onljr. 

Adrift. Broken from moorings or fasts. Without fests. 

Afloat. Besting on the surface of the water. 

Afore. Forward. The opposite of abaft. 

Aft — After. Near the stem. 

Aground. Touching the bottom. 

Ahead. In the direction of the vessePs head. Wind ahead is from the direc- 
tion toward which the vessel's head points. 

A-hull. The situation of a vessel when she lies with all her sails furled and 
her helm lashed a-lee. 

A-LEE. The situation of the helm when it is put in the opposite direction from 
that in which the wind blows. 

All-aback. When all the sails are aback. 

All Hands. The whole crew. 

All in the Wind. When all the sails are shaking. 

Aloft. Above the deck. 

Aloof. At a distance. 

Amain. Suddenly. At once. 

Amidships. In the centre of the vessel ; either with reference to her length or 
to her breadth. 

Anchor. The machine by which, -when dropped to the bottom, the vessel is 
held fast. 

Anchor-watch. (See Watch.) 

An-end. When a mast is perpendicular to the deck. 

A-PEEK. When the cable is hove taut so as to bring the vessel nearly over her 
anchor. The yards are a-peek when they are topped up by contrary 
lifts. 

Apron. A piece of timber fixed behind the lower part of the stem, just above 
the fore end of the keel. A covering to the vent or lock of a cannon. 

Arm. Yard-arm. The extremity of a yard. Also, the lower part of an 
anchor, crossing the shank and terminating in the flukes. 

Arming. A piece of tallow put in the cavity and over the bottom of a lead- 
line. 

A-stbrn. In the direction of the stern. The opposite of ahead. 

A-TAUNT. (See Taunt.) 
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Athwakf. Across. 

Athwart'Shipt, Across the line of the vessel's keel. 

Athtoart-hawse, Across the direction of a vessel's head. Across her 

cable. 
Athwast-ships. Across the length of a vesseL In opposition to fore-and-aft. 
A-TBIP. The situation of the anchor when it is raised clear of tiie ground. 

The same as a-weigh. 
Avast, or 'Vast. An order to stop ; as, " Avast heaving 1 '* 
A-WBATHEB. The situation of the helm when it is put in the direction from 

which the wind blows. 
A-WBIQH. The same as a-trip. 
AwNiNa. A covering of canvas over a vessel's deck, or over a boat, to keep off 

sun or rain. 

Back. To back an amhor, is to carry out a smaller one ahead of the one by 
which the vessel rides, to take off some of the stoain. 
To hack a sail, is to throw it aback. 
to hoAik a/ndfiU, is alternately to back and fill the sails. 
Baosstats. Stays running from a masthead to the vessd's side, slanting a 

little aft. (See Stats.) 
Bagpxpe. To hagpifpe the mizzen, is to lay it aback by bringing the sheet to the 

weather mizzsen rigging. 
Balanob-sbsv. a reef in a spanker or fore-and-aft mainsail, which runs from 
the outer head-earing, diagonally, to the tack. It is the closest reef, 
apd makes the sail triangular, or nearly so. 
Balb. To hale a boat, is to throw water out of her. 

Ballast. Heavy material, as iron, lead, or stone, i^ced in the bottom of the 
hold, to keep a vessel from upsetting. 
To freshen haZlast, is to shift it. Coarse gravel is called shingle ballast. 
Babk. a boat is double banked when two oars, one opposite the other, ar^ 

palled by men seated on the same thwart. 
Bab. a bank or shoal at the entrance of a harbour. 

Cofpstan-bars are heavy pieces of wood by which the capstan is hove 
round. 
Babb-poles. The condition of a ship when she has no sail set. 
Babob. a large double-banked boat, used by the commander of a vessel in the 

navy. 
Babk, or Basque. (See Flats 4.) A three-masted vessel, having her fore 
and main masts rigged like a ship's, and her mizzenmast like the main- 
mast of a schooner, with no sail, upon it but a spanker, and gaff top- 
saiL 
Babnaole. a shell-fish often found on a vessel's bottom. 
Battens. Thin strips of wood put around the hatches to keep the tarpaulin 
down. Also, put upon rigging to keej) it from chafing. A large batten 
widened at the end, and put upon rigging, is called a Scotchman, 
Beacon. A post or buoy placed over a shoal or bank to warn vessels off. Also 

as a signal mark on land. 
Beams. Strong pieces of timber stretching across the vessel, to support the 
decks. 
On the weather or lee beam, is in a direction to windward or leeward, at 

right angles with the keel. 
On beam ends. The situation of a vessel when turned over so that her 
beams are inclined toward the vertical. 
Beab. An object bears so and so, when it is in such a direction from the person 
looking. 
To bear down upon a vessel, is to approach her from the windward. 
To bear wp, is to put the helm up and keep a vessel off from her course, 

and move her to leeward. 
To bear away, is the same as to bear wp ; being applied to the vessel in- 
stead of to the tiller. 
To bear-a-hand. To make haste. 
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BxARiNO. The direction of an object from the person looking. The hea/rings 
of a Teasel are the widest part of her below the plank-shear. That 
part of her hnU which is on the water-line when she is at anchor and 
in her proper trim. 

BSATING. Going toward the direction of the wind, by alternate tacks. 

BfiOALM. To intercept the wind. A vessel or highland to windward is said to 
becalm another. So one sail becalms another. 

Heokbt. a piece of rope placed so as to confine a spar or another rope. A 
handle made of rope, in the form of a circle (as the handle of a chest), 
is called a becket. 

Bebs. Pieces of plank belted to the*dnter end of the bowsprit, to reeve the 
foretopmast stays through. 

Belat. To make a rope fast by tarns ronnd a pin or coil, without hitching or 
seizins it. 

Behd. Tomakej&st. 

To bend a saU, is to make it fast to the yard. 

To bend a cable, is to make it fast to the anchor. 

A bend, is a knot by which one rope is made &st to andther. 

Bekps. . (See Plate 3.) The strongest part of a vessel's side, to which the 
beams, knees, and foot-hooks are bolted. The part between the water's 
edge and the bulwarks. 

Bbveaped. (See Neaped.) 

Bentiok Shbouds. Formerly used, and extending from the futtock-staves to the 
opposite channels. 

Bbbth. The place where a vessel lies. The place in which a man sleeps. 

Between-deoks. The space between any two decks of a ship. 

Bibbs. Pieces of timber bolted to lite hounds of a mast, to support the trestle- 
trees. 

BiG9T. The double part of a rope when it is folded ; in contradistinction from 
the ends. Any part of a rope may be called the bight, except the ends. 
Also, a bend in the shore, making -a small bay or inlet. 

BitGB. That part of the floor of a ship upon which she would rest if aground ; 
bein^ the part near the ked whicnis more in a horizontal than a per- 
pendicular line. 
BUge-ways. Pieces of timber bolted together and placed under the bilge, 

in launching. 
Bilged. When the bilge is broken in. 
Bilie Water, Water which settles in the bilge. 
Bilge. The largest circumference of a cask. i 

Bill. The point at the extremity of the fluke of an anchor. 

BiLLBT-BiBAD. (See Head.) 

BiNBAOLE. A box near the helm, containing the compass. 

BiTTS. Perpendicnlar pieces of timber going through the deck, placed to secure 
anything to. The cables are fastened to them, if there is no windlass. 
There are also bitts to secure the windlass, and on each side of the heel 
of the bowsprit. 

Bitter, or Bitteb-end. That part of the cable which is abaft the bitts. 

Blackwall Hitoh. (See Plate 5 and page 31.) 

Blade. The flat part of an oar, which goes into the water. 

Blook. a piece of wood with sheaves, or wheels, in it, through which the run- 
ning rigging passes, to add to the purchase. (See page 34.) 

Bluff. A bluff-bowed or bluff-headed vessel is one which is full and square 
forward. 

BoABD. The stretch a vessel makes upon one tack, when she is beating. 
Stem-board. When a vessel goes stem foremost. 
By the board. Said of masts, when they fall over the side. 

Boat-hook. An iron hook with a loDg staff, held in the hand, by which a boat 
is kept fast to a wharf, or vessel. 

Boatswain. (Pronounced bO'S^n.) A warrant officer in the navy, who has 
charge of the rigging, and calls the crew to duty. 

BoBSTAYB. TTsed to confine tiie bowsprit down to the stem or, cutwater. 
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BoLSiBBS. Pieces of soft wood, covered with canyas, placed on the trestle- 

treeS; for the eyes of the rigging to rest upon. 
Bolts. Long cylindrical bars of iron or copper, used to secnre or unite the 

different parts of a vessel. 
BoLT-BOPE. The rope which goes round a ^il, iand to which the canvas is 

86wed. 
BomnsT. An additional piece of canvas attached to the foot of a jib, or a 

schooner's^ foresail, by lacings. Taken off in bad weather. 
Booh. A spar used to extend the foot of a fore-and-aft sail or studdingsail. 

Boom-ir(m8, Iron rings on the yards, through which the studdingsail 

booms traverse. 
BooT-TOPPiNG. Scraping off the grass, or other n^atter, which 'may be on a 

vessel's bottoim, and daubmg it over with tallow, or some mixture. 
Bound. Wind-boimd. When a vessel is kept in port by a head wind. 
Bow. The rounded part of a vessel, forward. 
BoWEB. A working anchor, the cable of which is bent and reeved through the 

hawse-hole. 
Best bower is the larger of the two bowers. (See page 4.) 
Bow-GRACE. A frame of old rope or junk, placed round the bows and sides of a 

vessel, to prevent the ice from injuring her. 
BowuRB. (Ftonounced bo-lin.) A rope leading forward irom the leach of a 

square sail, to keep the leach well out, when sailing close-hauled. A 

vessel is said to be oti a bowline, or on a taut bowline, when she is 

close-hauled. 
Bowline-bridle. The spawn on the leach of the sail to which the bowline 

is toggled. 
Bowline-knot. (See Plate 5 and page 31.) 
Bowse. To pull upon a tackle. 
Bowsprit. (Pronounced bo-8prit.) A large and strong spar, standing from tbi: 

bows of a vessel. (See Plate 1.) 
Box-HAULINO. Wearing a vessel by backing the head sails. (See page 52.) 
Box. To box the compos is to repeat the uiirty-two points of the compass in 

order. 
Brace. A rope by which a yard is turned about. 

To brace a yard, is to turn it about horizontally. 

To brace up, is to lay the yard more fore-and-aft. 

To brace in, is to lay it nearer square. 

To brace aback. (See Aback.) 

To brace to, is to brace the nead yards a little aback, in tacking or 

wearing. 
Brails. Ropes by which the foot or lower comers of fore-and-aft sails are 

hauled up. 
Brake. The handle of a ship's pump. 
Break. To break bulk, is to begin to unload. 

To break grmmd, is to lift the anchor from the bottom. 

To break shear, is when a vessel, at anchor, in tending, is forced the 

wrong way by the wind or current, so that she does not lie so well for 

keeping herself clear of her anchor. 
Breaker. A small cask containing water. 
BREAMiira. Gleaning a ship's bottom by burning. 
Breast-fast. A rope used to confine a vessel sideways to a wharf, or to some 

other vessel. 
Breast-hooks. Knees placed in the forward part of a vessel, across the stem, 

to unite the bows on each side. (See Plate 8.) 
Breast-rope. A rope passed round a man in the chains, while sounding. 
Breeoh. The outside angle of a knee-timber. The after end of a gun. 
BREBDHiNa. A strong rope used to secure the breech of a gun to the ship's 

side. 
Bridle. Spans of rope attached to the leaches of square sails, to which the 

bowlines are made fast. 
Bridle-port. The foremost port, used for stowing the anchors. 
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Brio. A square-rigged vessel, with two masts. An herma'phrodite brig has a 

brig's foremast and a schooner's mainmast (See Plate 4.) 
Bboach-to. To fall off so much, when going free, aa to bring the wind round 

on the other quarter and take the sails aback. 
Broadside. The whole side of a vessel. 
Bboeen-baoked. The state of a vessel when she is so loosened as to droop at 

each end. 
Bucklers. Blocks of wood made to fit in the hawse-holes, or holes used in the 

half-ports, when at sea. Those in the hawse-holes ure sometiioes 

called Jiawae-blockB, 
Bulge. (See Bilge.) 
Bulk. The whole oar^o when stowed. 

Stowed in bulk, is when goods are stowed loose, instead of being stowed 

in casks or bags. (See Break Bulk.) 
Bulk-head. Temporary partitions of boards to separate different parts of a 

vessel. 
Bull. A sailor's term for a small keg, holding a gallon or two. 
Bull's-ete. (See page 34.) A smsul piece of stout wood with a hole in the 

centre for a stay or rope to reeve through, without any sheave, and 

with a groove round it for the strap, which is usually of iron. Also, a 

piece or thick glass inserted in the deck to let light below. 
Bulwarks. The wood work round a vessel, above her deck, consisting of 

boards fastened to stanchions and timber-heads. 
Bum-boats. Boats which lie alongside a vessel in port with provisions and 

fruit to sell. 
Bumpkin. Pieces of timber projecting from the vessel, to board the fore tack 

to ; and from each quarter, for the main brace-blocks. 
Bunt. The middle of a sail. 
Buntline. (Pronounced buntm.) Thin woollen stuff of which a ship's colours 

are made. 
Buntlines. Eopes used for hauling up the body of a sail. 
Buoy. A floating cask, or piece of wood, attached by a rope to an anchor, to 

shew its position. Also, floated over a shoal, or other dangerous place, 

as a beacon. 
To stream a buoy, is to drop it into the water before letting go the 

anchor. 
A buoy is said to watch, when it floats upon the surface of the water. 
Burton. A tackle, rove in ^ particular manner. 

A single Spamsh hv/rton, has three single blocks, or two single blocks 

and a hook in the bight of one of the running parts. 
A double Spanish bv/rton has three double blocks. (See page 35.). 
Butt. The end of a plank where it unites with the end of another. 

Scuttle-butt. A cask with a hole cut in its bilge, and kept on deck to 

hold water for daily use. 
Buttock. That part of the convexity of a vessel abaffc, under the stem, con- 
tained between the counter above and the after part of the bilge below, 

and between the quarter on the side and the stem-post. (See Plate 

3.) 
By. By the head. Said of a vessel when her head is lower in the water than 

her stern. If her stern is lower, she is by the stem. 
By the lee. (See Lee. See Kun.) 

Oabin. The after part of a vessel, in which the oflScers live. 

Cable. A large, strong rope, made fast to the anchor, by which the vessel is 

secured. It is usually 120 fathoms in length. 
Cable-tier. (See Tier.) 
Caboose. A house on deck, where the cooking is done. Commonly called the 

Galley. 
Calk. (See Caulk.) 
Cambered. When the floor of a vessel is higher at the middle than towards 

the stem and stem. 
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Caubl. a inachine used for lifting veBsels over a shoal or bar. 

Camfbbing. Taking off an angle or edge of a timber. 

Can-hooks. Slings with flat hooks at each end, used for hoistins barrels or 

light casks, the hooks being placed round the chimes, and the purchase 

hooked to the centre of the slings. Small ones are usually wholly of 

iron. 
Cant-pieces. Pieces of timber fastened to the angles of fishes and side-trees, to 

supply any part that may prove rotten. 
Gaht-tihbess. Timbers at the two ends of a^ vessel, raised obliquely from the 

keel. 
Lower ffalf CcmU. Those parts of frames situated forward and abaft 

the square frames, or the floor timbers which cross the keel. 
C^HYAS. The cloth of which sails are made. No. 1 is the coarsest and 

strongest. 
Cap. a thick, strong block of wood with two holes through it, one square and 

the other round, used to confine together the head of one mast and the 

lower part of the mast next above it. (See Platb 1.) 
Capsize. To overturn. 
Oapsian. a machine placed perpendicularly in the deck, and used for a strong 

purchase in heaving or hoisting. Men-of-war weigh their anchors by 

capstans. Merchant vessels use a windlass. (See Bar.) 
Cabeen. To heave a vessel down upon her side by purchajses upon the masts. 

To lie over, when sailing on the wind. 
CABLiNas. Short and small pieces oftimberrunnine between the beams. 
Cabrick-bend. a kind of kuot. (See Plate ^ and page 81.) 

Carrick-bitts are the windlass bitts. 
Caret -AW AT. To break a spar, or part a rope. 
Cast. To pay a vessel's head off, in getting under way, on the tack she is to 

sail upon. 
Cat. The tackle used to hoist the anchor up to the cat-bead. 

Cat-block f the block of this tackle. 
Cat-harpin. An iron leg used to confine the upper part of the rigging to the 

mast. 
Cat-head. Large timbers projecting from the vessel's side, to which the 

anchor is raised and secured. 
Cat's-paw. A kind of hitch made in, a rope. (See Plat^ 5 and page 31.) A 

light current of air seen on the surface of the water during a calm. 
Caulk. To fill the seams of a vessel with oakuui. 
Cavil. (See Kbvel.) 
Ceilino. The inside planking of a vessel. 
Chafe. To rub the surface of a rope or spar. 

Chafing- gear is the stuff put upon the rigging and spars to prevent their 

chafing. 
Chains. (See Plate 1.) Strong links or plates of iron, the lower ends of 

which are bolted through the ship's side to the timbers. Their upper 

ends are secured to the bottom of the dead-eyes in the channels. Also, 

used familiarly for the Channels, which see. The chain cable of a 

vessel is callea familiarly her chain, 
Ruddet'-chaiiM lead from the outer and upper end of the rudder to the 

quarters. They are hung slack. 
Chain-plates. Plates of iron bolted to the side of a ship, to which the chains 

and dead-eyes of the lower rigging are connected. 
Channels. Bi*oad pieces of plank bolted edgewise to the outside of a vessel. 

Used for spreading the lower rigging. (See Chains.) 
Chapellino. Wearing a ship round, when taken aback, without bracing the 

head yards. (See page 55.) 
Check. A term sometimes used for slacking off a little on a brace, and then 

belaying it. 
Cheeks. The projections on each side of a mast, upon which the trestle-trees 

rest. The sides of the shell of a block. 
Cheerlt ! Quickly, with a will. 
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Ghxss-trees. Pieces of oak, fitted to the sides of a yessel abaft the fore chains, 

with a sheave in them, to board the main tack to. Now out of use. 
Chimes. The ends of the staves of a cask, where they come out beyond the 

head of the cask. 
Ohinse. To thrust oakum into seams with a small iron. 
Chook. a wedge used to secure anything with, or for anything to rest upon. 

The long boat rests upon two large chocks when it is stowed. 
Chock-a-block. When the lower block of a tackle is run close up to the 

upper one, so that you can hoist no higher. This is also called noisting . 

up two-blocks. 
Cistern. An apartmeut iti the hold of a vessel, having a pipe leading out 

through the side, with a cock, by which water may be let into her. 
Clamps. Thick planks on the inside of vessels, to support the ends of beams. 

Also, crooked plates of. iron forelocked upon the trunions of cannon. 

Any plate of iron made to turn, open, %ind shut so as to confine a spar 

or boom, as, a studdingsail boom, or a boat's mast. 
Clasp-hook. (See Clovh-hook.) 

Cleat. A piece of wood used in different parts of a vessel to belay rop^ to. 
Clew. The lower comer of square sails, and the after comer of a fore-and-aft 

sail. 
To clew wpf is to haul up the clew of a sail. 
Clew-oakmet. a rope that nauls up the clew of a foresail or mainsafl in a 

square-riggea vessel. 
Clewlike. A rope that hauls up the clew of a square sail. The clettfzgarnet 

is the clewline of a course. 
Clinch. A half-hitch, stopped to its own part. 
CLOd^NSAULED. Applied to a vessel which is sailing with her yards braced up 

so as to get as mnbh as possible to windward. The same aia &n a taut 

bowline f full and by, on the timid, &c. 
Clove-hitoh. Two half-hitches round a spar or other rope. (See Plate 5 and 

page 30.) 
Clove-hook. An iron clasp, in two parts, moving upon the same pivot, and 

overlapping one another. Used for bending chain sheets to the clews 

of sails. 
Club-haul. To bring a vessel's head round on the other tack, by Jetting go the 

lee anchor and cutting or slip]>ing the cable. (See page 53.) 
Clubbing. Drifting down a current with an anchor out. (See page 63.) 
CoAKiNG. Uniting pieces of spar by means of tabular projections, formed by 

cutting away the solid of one piece into a hollow, so as to make a pro- 
jection in the other, in such a manner that they may correctly fit, the 

butts preventing the pieces from drawing asunder. 
Coaka are fitted into the beams and knees of vessels to prevent their 

drawing. 
Coal Tar. Tar made from bituminous coal. 
Coamings. Raised work round the hatches, to prevent water going down into 

the hold. 
Coat. Mast-Coat is a piece of canvas, tarred Cr painted, placed round a mast 

or bowsprit where it enters the deck. 
Cook-bill. To cock-bill a yard or anchor. (See A-cook-bill.) 
Cook-pit. An apartment in a vessel of war, used by the surgeon during an 

action. 
CoDLiNE. An eighteen thread line. 
CoxwAiN. (Pronounced cox'n.) The person who Steers a boat and has charge 

of her. 
Coil. To lay a rope up in a ring, with one turn or fake over another. 

A coil is a (quantity of rope laid up in that manner. 
Collar. An eye m the end or bight of a shroud or stay, to go over the mast- 
head. 
Come. Come home, said of an anchor when it is broken from the ground and 

drags. 
To coine wp a rope or tackle is to slack it off. 
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CoMPAKioK. A wooden covering over the staircase to a cabin. 
CoTivpcmum-wayt the staircase to the cabin. 

C(m/pam<m-laddeT, the ladder leading from the poop to the main deck. 
GoHPASS. The instmment which tells the course of a vessel. 

ConupoM'timbera are such as are carved or arched. 
GoHOLUDiNa-LiNB. A Small line leading through the centre of the steps of a 

rope or Jacob's ladder. 
CoHsnra^ or CuNNnra. Directing the helmsman in steering a vessel. 
Couhteb. (See Flitb S.) That part of a vessel between the bottom of the 

stem and the wing-transom and buttock. ^ 

Coimter-timbers axe short timbers put in to strengthen the counter. 
To cotmter-brace yards, is to brace the head-yards one way atid the after- 

yards another. 
CouBSES. The common term for the sails that hang from a ship's lower yards. 

The foresail is called the fdrectywrse and the mainsail the iiiaincourse. 
CRAinES. Pieces of iron or timber at the vessel's sides, used to stow boats or 

spars upon. A machine used at a wharf for hoisting. 
Cbakk. The condition of a vessel when she is inclined to lean over a great deal 

and cannot bear much sail. This may be owing to her construction or 

to her stowage. 
Gbbepeb. An iron instrument, like a grapnelli with four cla^s, used for 

dragging the bottom of a harbour or river, to find anything lost. 
OmNaLB. A short piece of rope with each end spliced into the bolt-rope of a 

sail, confining an iron rine or thimble. 
Gbo6S-Babs. Bound bars of iron. Dent at each end, used as levers to turn the 

shank at an anchor. **' * 

Cboss-ohooks. Pieces of timber faved across the dead-wood amidships, to make 

good the deficiency of the heels of the lower futtocks. 
Gboss-jaok. (Pronounced crco'-jack.) The cross-jack yard is the lower yard 

on the mizzenmast. (See Flats 1.) 
Gboss-pawls. Pieces oi timber that keep a vessel together while in her frames. 
Cboss-piboe. a piece of timber connecting two bitts. 
GBOSS-SPAtES. Pieces of timber placed across a vessel, and nailed to the frames, 

to keep the sides together until the knees are bolted. 
Gboss-tbbes. (See Flats 1.) Pieces of oak supported by the cheeks and 

trestle-trees, at the mast-heads, to sustain the tops on the lower mast, 

and to spread the topgallant rigging at the topmast-head. 
Gbow-foot. a iiumber of small lines rove through the uvrou to suspend an 

awning by. 
Obown of an anchor, is the place where the arms are joined to the shank. 

To crovm a mot, is to pass the strands over and under each other above 

the knot. (See Plate 5, page 28.) 
Gbutoh. a knee or piece of knee-timber, placed inside of a vessel, to secure 

the heels of the cant-timbers abafb. Also, the chock upon which the 

spanker-boon) rests when the sail is not set. 
Guokold's Necs. a knot by which a rope is Becured to a spar, the two parts 

of the rope crossing each other, and seized together. 
CuDDT. A cabin in the fore part of a boat. 
Guktline. The space t)etween the bilges of two caskd, stowed side by side. 

Where one cask is set upon the cuntline between two others, they are 

stowed bi^e and ctmtline. 
Cut-wateb. The foremost part of a vessel's prow, which projects forward of 

the bows. 
Cdtteb. a small boat. Abso, a kind of sloop. 

Daoqeb. a piece of timber crossing all the puppets of the bilge-ways to keep 
them together. 
Dagger-knees. Enees placed obliquely, to avoid a port. 

Davits. Pieces of timber or iron, with sneaves or blocks at their ends, project- 
ing over a vessel's sides or stern, to hoist boats uo to. Also, a spar 
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with a roller or sheave at its end, used for fishing the anchor, called a 
fish-davit, 

Dead-ets. a circular block of wood, with three holes through it, for the lan- 
yards of rigging to reeye through, without sheaves, and with a groove 
round it for an iron strap. (See page 39.) 

Beab-flat. One of the bends, amidships. 

D£Ai>-LiOHTS. Ports placed in thecabin windows in bad weather. 

DEAD-RECKoinNO. A reckoning kept by observing a vessel's courses and dis- 
tances by the log, to ascertain her position. 

DEAD-B{SYira, or Kis^q-like. Those parts of a vessel's floor, throughout her 
whole length, where the l^oor-timber is terminated upon the lower 
futtock. 

Dead-wateb. The eddy under a vessel's counter. 

Dead-wood. Blocks of timber, laid i^on each end of the keel, where the vessel 
narrows. a 

Deck. The planked floor of a vessel, resting upon her beams. 

Deok-stoppek. a stopper used for securing the cable forward of the windlass 
or capstan, while it is overhauled. (See Stopper.) 

Deep-sea- LEAD. (Pronounced di^ey.) (See page 5.) The lead used in sound- 
ing at great depths. 

Departure. The eastmg or westing made by a vessel. The bearing of an 
object on the coast trom whidi a vessel commences her dead reckoniu^. 

Derrick. A single spar, supported by stays and guys, to which a purchase is 
attached, used to unload vessels, and for hoiEfting. 

Dog. a short iron bar, with a fang or teeth at one end, and a ring at the other. 
Used for a purchase, the fang being placed against a beam or knee, 
^4l^nd the block of a tackle hooked to the ring. 

Doo-vANE^ A small vane, znade of feathers or buntin, to shew the direction of 
the wind. 

Dog-watches. Half watchesof two hours each, &om 4 to 6 and from 6 to 8 p.m. 
(See Watch.) 

Dolphin. A rope or strap round a mast to support the puddening, where the 
lower yards rest in the slings. Also, a spar or buoy with a large ring 
in it, secured to an anchor, to which ^vessels may bend their cables. 

Dolphin-striker. The martingale. (See Plate 1.) 

Douse. To lower suddenly. 

DowELLiKG. A method of coaking, by letting pieces into the solid, or uniting 
two pieces together bv tenons. 

DowNHAUL. A rope used to haul down jibs, staysails, and studdingsails. 

Drabler. a piece of canvas laced to the bonnet of a sail, to give it more drop. 

Drag. A machine with a bag net, used foi dragging on the bottom for anything 
lost. 

Draught. The depth of water which a vessel requires to float her. 

Draw. A sail draws when it is filled by the wind. 

To draw a jib, is to shift it over the stay to leeward when it is aback. 

Drifts. Those pieces in the sheer-draught where the rails are cut ofl*. 

Drive. To scud before a gfde, or to drift in a current. 

Driver. A spanker. 

Drop. The depth of a sail, from head to foot, amidships. 

Drum-head The top of the capstan. 

Dub. To reduce the end of a timber 

Duck. A kind of cloth, lighter and finer than canvas ; used for small sails. 

Dunnage. Loose wood or other matters, placed on the bottom of the hold, 
above the ballast, to stow cargo upon. 

Earing. A rope attached to the cringle of a sail, by which it is bent or reefed. 
EiKiNG. A piece of wood fitted to make good a deficiency in length. 
Elbow. Two crosses in a hawse. (See page 63. ) 
Escutcheon. The part of a vessel's stern where her name is written. 
Even-keel. The situation of a vessel when she is so trimmed that she -sits 
evenly upon the water, neither end being down more than the othec 
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BuTBOir. A piece of woodL by which the legs of the orow-foot to An awning are 

extended . (See U tbou. ) 
Ete. The circular part of a shroud or stay, whete it goes oter a mast. 

EyerhoU. A long iron bar, having an eye at one end, driyien through a 

vessers dedk or side into a timber or beam, with the eye remaining out, 

to hook a tackle to. If there is a ring through this eye, it is cdied a 

tmg-hoU, 

An Eye-splide is a certain kind of splice made with the end of a rope. 

(See Plate 5 and page 27.) 
Eyelet-hole. A hole made in a sail for a cringle or roband to go through. 
The Eyes (^ a Vessel. A familiar phrase for the forward part. 

Faoe-pieoes. Pieces of wood wrought on the fore part of the knee of the head. 

FakJieo. Letting one piece of timber into another with a rabbet. 

Fag. a rope is ^kugged when the ^d is untwisted. 

Fair-leader. A strip of board or plank, with holes in it, for running rigging 

to lead through. Also, a block or thimble used for the same purpose. 
FaeA. One of the circles or rings made in coiling a rope. 
Fall. That part of a tackle to which the power is applied in hoisting. 
False Eeel. Pieces of timber secured under the main keel of vessels. 
Fanot-line. a line rove through a block at the jaws of a gaff, used as a down- 
haul. Also, a line used for cross-hauling the lee topping-lift. 
Fashion-pieces. The aftermost timbers, terminating the breadth and forming 

the shape of the stem. 
Fast. A rope by which a vessel is secured to a wharf. There are h(m or head, 

breast, quarter, and stem fasts. 
Fathom. Six feet. 4^ 

Feather. TofeaJther an owr in rowing, is to turn the blade horizontally with 

the top aft as it comes out of tbe water. 
FeatheR'EIKsbb. Planks which have one side thicker than another. 
Fenders. Pieces of rope or wood hung over the side of a vessel or boat, to 

protect it &om chafing. The fenders of a neat boat are usually made 

of canvas and stuffed. 
Fid. a block ot wood or iron, placed through the hole in the heel of a mast, 

and resting on the trestle-trees of the mast below. This supports the 

mast. Also, a wooden pin, tapered, used in splicing large ropes, in 

opening eyes, &c. 
Fiddle-blook. a long shell, having one sheave over the other, and the lower 

smaller than the upper. 
Fiddle-head. (See Head.) 
Fife-rail. The rail going round a mast. 

Figure-head. A carved Bead or full-length figure, over the cut-water. 
Fillings. Pieces of timber used to make the curve fair for the mouldings, be- 
tween the edges of the fish-front and the sides of the mast. 
Filler. (See Made Mast.) 
FnasHiNO. Carved ornaments of the quarter-galley, below the second counter, 

and above the upper lights. 
Fish. To raise the flukes of an anchor upon the gunwale. Also, to strengthen 

a spar when sprung or weakened, by putting in or fastening on another 

piece. 
Fiah-front, Fishes-sides. (See Made Mast.) 
Fish-davit. The davit used for fishing an anchor. 
Fish-hook. A hook with a pennant, to the end of which the fish-tackle is 

hooked. 
Fish-tackle. The tackle used for fishing an anchor. 
Flare. When the vessel's sides go out from the perpendicular. In opposition 

to falling-home or tumbling-in. 
Flat. A ^eet is said to be hauled Jlat, when it is hauled down close. 

Flat-ahack, wl^en a sail is blown with its after surface against the mast. 
Fleet. To come up a tackle and draw the blocks apart, for another pull, afcer 

they have been hauled two-blocks. 
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Fleet 7u> 1 The order given at such times. Also^ to shift the position of a 

block or fall, so as to haul to more advantage. 
Flbmish-ooil. (See French fake.) 

Flemish-btb. a kind of eye-splice. (See Plate 5 and page 27.) 
Flemise^obse. An additional foot-rope at the ends of tpi»ailyards. 
Floor. The bottom of a vessel, on each si(le of the keelson. 
Floor Timbers. Those timbers of a vessel which are placed across the keel. 

(See Plate 3.) 
Flowinq Sheet. When a vessel has the wind free, and the lee clews eased off. 
Flukes. The broad triangular plates at the extremity of the arms of an andior, 

terminating in a point called the hiU. 
Flt. That part of a flag which extends from the Union to the extreme end. 

(See UraoN.) 
Foot. The lower end of a.mast or sail. (See Fore-foot.) 
FooT-ROPB. The rope stretching along a yard, upon which men stand when 

reefing or furling, formerly called horses, 
Foot-walino. The inside planks or lining of a vessel, over the floor-timbers. 
Fore. Used to distinguish the forward i)art of a vessel, or things in that direc- 
tion ; as, fore mast, fore hatch, in opposition to aft or after. 
Fore-akd-Aft. Lengthwise with the vessel. In opposition to athwa/rtahvpa. 

(See Sails.) 
Forboastle. That part of the upper deck forward of the foremast ; or, as 

some say, forward of the alter part of the forechannels. (See Platb 

1.) Also, the forward part of the vessel, under the deck, where the 

sailora live, in .merchant vessels. 
FoRE-FOOT. A piece of timber at the forward extremity of the keel, uppn which 

the lower end of the stem rests. (See Plate 3.) 
FoRE-QANGBR. A short piece of rope grafted on a harpoon, to which the lin^ is 

bent. 
Fore-look. A flat piece of iron, driven through the end of a boli^, to preventits 

drawing. 
Foremast. The forward mast of all vessels. (See Plate 1.) 
FoRERBAOH. To shoot ahead, especially when going in stays. 
Forerunner. A piece of rag, terminating the stray-line of the log-line. 
FoROB. To forge ahead, to shoot ahead ; as, in coming to anchor, after.the sails 

are furled. (See Forereaoh.) 
Formers. Pieces of wood used for shaping cartridges or wads. 
FoTHER, or FoDDBR. To draw a sail, filled with oakum, under a vessel's 

bottom, in order to stop a leak. 
Foul. The term for the opposite of clear. 
Foul Anchor. When the cable has a turn round the anchor. 
Foul Uawsb. When the two cables are crossed or twisted, outside the stem. 
Founder. A vessel fovmders, when she fills with water and sinks. 
Fox. (See page 33.) Made by twisting together two or more rope-yams. 

A Spanish fox is made by untwisting a single yarn and laying it up the 

contrary way. 
Frap. To pass ropes round a sail to keep it from blowing loose. Also, to draw 

ropes round a vessel which is weakened, to keep ner together. 
Free. A vessel is goinsr/ree when she has a fair wind and her yards braced in. 

A vessel is said to be free, when the water has been pumped out of her. 
Freshen. To relieve a rope, by moving its place ; as, to freshen the nip of a 

stay, is to shift it, so as to prevent its chafing through. 
To freshen ballast, is to alter its position. 
Frbnoh-pakk. To coil a rope with each fake outside of the other, beginning in 

the middle. If there are to be riding fakes, they begin outside and go 

in ; and so on. This is called a Flemish coil. 
FuLL-AND-Br. Sailing close-hauled on a wind. 

FuU-and-by J The order given to the man at the helm to keep the sails 

full and at the same time close to the wind. 
Furl. To roll a sail up snugly on a yard or boom, and secure it. 
FuiTOCK-PLATES. Irou platcs crossing the sides of the top-rim perpendicularly. 
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The dead-eyes of the topmast rigging are fitted to their upper ends, 

and the futtock -shrouds to their lower ends. 
FuTTOOK-SHBonDS. Short shrouds, leading from the lower ends of the futtock- 

plates to a hend round the lowermast just below the top. 
FuTTOOK-STAFF. A short piece of wood or iron, seized across the upp«§ part of 

the rigging, to which the catharpin legs are secured. 
FuTTOOK-TiMBBBS. (See Plate 3.) Those timbers between the floor and naval 

timbers, and the top-timbers. There are two — the lower, which is over 

the floor, and the middle, which is over the naval timber. The naval 

timber is sometimes called the grawnd futtock. 

Gaff. A spar, to which the hea^ of a fore-and-aft sail is. bent. (See Platb 

1.) 
Gaff-topsail. A light sail set over a gaff, the foot being spread by it. 

Gaqb. The depth of water of a vessel. Also, her position, as to another vessel, 

as having the wfiqiher or lee gage. 
Gallkt. The place where the cooking is done. 
Gallows-bitts. a strong frame raised amidships, to support spare spars, &c., 

in port. 
Gaxmohikg. (See Platb 1.) The lashing by which the bowsprit is secured to 

the cut-water. 
GAira-OASKS. Small casks, used for bringing water on board in boats. 
Gahqwat. (See Platb 1.) That part of a vessel's side, amidships, where 

people pass in and out of the vessel. 
Gabtlinb. (See Gibtlinb.) 
Gabboabd-stbba^. (See Platb 3.j The range of planks next the keel, on each 

side. 
Gablabd. a largd rope> strap, or grommet, lashed to a spar when hoisting it 

inboard. 
Gabnbt. a purchase on the mainstay, fbr hoisting cargo. 
Gaskets. Ropes or pieced of plated stuff, used to secure a sail to the yard or 

booB» when it is furled. They are called &.bv/ntf quarter, or yard-arm 

ga>8ket, according to their position on the yard. 
Gimblet. To turn an anchor round by its stock. To turn anything round on 

its end. 
Gibt. The situation of a vessel when her cables are too taut. 
GiBTLHTB. A rope rove through a single block aloft, making a whip purchase. 

Commonly used to hoist rigging by, in fitting it. 
GiVB WAT ! An order to men in a boat to pull with more force, or to begin 

pulling. The same as, Lay out on your oars I or, Lay out/ 
Glut. A piece of canvas sewed into the centre of a sail near the head. It has 

an eyelet-hole in the middle for the bunt-jigger or becket to go through. 
Gob-lhtb, or Gaub:LINE. A rope leading from the martingale inboard. The 

same as back-rope. 
GK>ODaEON. (See Gudoeon.) 
Goose-neck. An iron ring fitted to the end of a yard or boom, for various pur^ 

poses. 
Goose-winged. The situation of a course when the buntlines and lee clew are 

hauled up, and the weather clew down. 
GoBBS. The angles at one or both ends of such cloths as increase the breadth or 

depth of a sail. 
Gobino-oloths. Pieces cut obliquely and put in to add to the breadth of a sail. 
Gbafting. (See page 33.) A manner of covering a rope by weaving together 

yarns. 
Gbaibs. An iron with four or more barbed points to it, used for striking small 

fish. 
Gbapnel. a small anchor with several claws, used to secure boats. 
Gbappling Irons. Crooked irons, used to seize and hold fast another vessel. 
Gbatinq. Open lattice-work of wood. Used principally to cover hatches in 

good weather. 
Gbbatb. To clean a ship's bottom by burning. 
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Grips. The outnde timber of the fore-foot, under water, feistened to the lower 
stem-piece. (See Plate 8.) A yessel gripes wnen she tends to come 
np into the wind. 

Gbipbs. ^ars of iron, with lanyards, rings, and clews, hj which a large boat is 
lashed to the ring-bolts of the deck. Those tor a quarter-boat are 
made of long strips of matting, going round her and set taut by a lanyard. 

0BOMMKF. (See Plate 5 and page 28.) A ring formed of rope, by laying round 
a single strand. 

Gbound-taoklb. General term for anchors, cables, warps, springs, kc., every- 
thing used in securing a yessel at anchor. 

Ground-tier. The lowest tier of casks in a vessel's hold. 

Guess -WARP, or Guess-rope. A rope iast^ied to a vessel or wharf, and used 
to tow a boat by; or to haul it out to the swinging-boomend, when in 
port. 

GuK-TACKLB Purchase. A purchase made by two single blocks. (See page 54. ) 

Gunwale. (Pronounced gtm-nel.) The upper rail of a boat or vessel. 

Gut. a rope attaching to anything to steaay it, and bear it one way and another 
in hoisting. 

Gybe. (Pronounced yi&e.) To shift over the boom of a fore-and-aft sail. 

Hail. To speak or call to another vessel, or to m^ in a different part of a 

ship. 
Halyards. Ropes or tackles usfed for hoisting and lowering yards, gaf^, and 

^. sails. 
Halp-hItoh. (See Plate 5 and page 30-) 

Hammock. A piece of canvas, bung at each end, in which seaihen sleep. 
Hand. To Tiaiid a sail is to fv/rl it. 
Bear-a-Jiand ; make haste. 
Lend-a-hand; assist. 
Hand-over-homd ; hauling rapidly on a roj^, by putting one hand before 

the other alternately. 
Hand-lead. (See page 4.) A small lead, used for sounding in rivers and 

harbours. 
Handsomely. Slowly, carefully. Used for an order, as, '* Lower hand- 
somely ! " 
Handspike. A long wooden bar, used for heaving at the windlass. 
Handy Billy. A watch-tackle. 
Hanks. Rings or hoops of wood, rope, or iron, round a stay, and seized to the 

luff of a fore-and-aft sail. 
Harpinos. The fore part of the wales, which encompass the bows of a vessel, 

and are fastened to the stem. (See Plate 3.) 
Harpoon. A spear used for striking whales and other fish. 
Hatch, or Hatchway. An opening in the deck to afford a passage up and 

down. The coverings over these openings are also called hatches. 
Hatch-bar is an iron bar going across the hatches to keep them down. 
Haul. Maul he)' wind, said of a vessel when she comes up close upon the wind. 
Hawse. The situation of the cables before a vessel's stem, when moored. Also, 

the distance upon the water a little in advance of the stem ; as, a vessel 

sails athwart the hawse, or anchors in the hawse of another. 
Open hawse. When a vessel rides by two anchors, without any cross in 

her cables. 
Hawse-hole. The hole in the bows through which the cable runs. 
Hawse-pieces. Timbers through which the hawse-holes are cut. 
Hawse-block. A block of wood fitted into a hawse-hole at sea. 
Hawser. A large rope used for various purposes> as warping, for a spring, &c. 
Hawser-laid, or Cable-laid rope, is rope laid with nine strands against the 

sun. (See Plate 5 and page 26.) 
Haze. A tenn for punishing a man by keeping him unnecessarily at work upon 

disagreeable or difficult duty. 
Head. The work at the prow of a vessel If it is a carved figure, it is called a 

figure-head; if simple carved work, bending over and out, a biUet'head ; 
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and if bending in, like the head of a Tiolin, z.^ddle-head. Also, the 
nppw end of a mast, oalled a mast-keadi (See Bt»the-heai>. See 
Fast.) 
HBAD-LsnaES. Thwartship piece that frame the hatchways. 

]ijiAi>»aAiL8. A general name given to all sails that set forward of tiie fore- 
mast. 

HiABV. A block of wood in the shape of a heart, for stays to reeve throngh. 

Hbabt-tabns. The centre yams of a strand. 

HxAYB SHORT. To heave in on the cable until the vessel is nearly over her 
anchor. 

Hbayb-to. To put a vessel in the position of lying-to. (See Lie^to.) / 

Hbaye in Stats. To go about in tacking. 

HiAYBR. A short wooden bar, tapering at each end. Used as a purchase. 

HkUi. The after part of the keel. Also, the lower end of a mast or boom. 
Also, the lower end of the stem-post. 
To hed, is to lie over on one side. 

HBSIJH&. The square part of the lower end of a mast, through which the fid- 
hole is made. 
rHsLH. The machinery by which a vessel is steered, including the rudder, 
tiller, wheel, &c. j&pplied more particularly, perhaps, to the tiller. 

HvLM-FORT. The hole in tne counter through which the rudde]>head passes. 

Helm-port-traksom. a piece of timber placed across the lower counter, inside, 
at the height of the helm-port, and bolted through every timber, &r 
the security of that port. (See Plate 8.) * 

High and Dry. The situation of a vessel when she is aground, above water 
mark. 

Hitoh. a peculiar manner of fastening rox>es. (See Plate 5, and page 30.) 

Hoa. A flat, rough broom, used for scrubbing the bottom of a vessel. 

HooGED. The state of a vessel when, by any strain, she is made to droop at 
each end, bringing her centre up. 

Hold. The interior of a vessel, where the cargo is stowed. 

Hold- WATER. To stop the progress of a boat by keeping the oar-blades in the 
water. 

Holt-stone. A large stone, used for cleaning a ship's decks. 

Home. The sheets of a sail are said to be home, when the clews are hauled 
chock out to the sheave-holes. An anchor cornes home when it is 
loosened &om the ground and is hove in toward the vessel. 

Hood. A covering for a companion hatch, skylight, &c. 

Hood-ends, or Hoodinq-ends, or Whooden-ends. Those ends of the planks 
which fit into the rabbets of the stem or stem-post. 

HooK-AND-BuTT. The scarfing, or laying the ends of timbers over each other. 

Horns. The jaws of booms. Also, the ends of cross-trees. 

Horse. (See Foot-rope.) 

Hounds. Those projections at the mast-head serving as shoulders for the top 
or trestle-trees to rest upon. 

House. To house a mast is to lower it about half its length, and secure it by 
lashing its heel to the mast below. (See page 21.) 
To house a gvm, is to run it in clear of the port and secure it. 

Housing, or House-line. (Pronounced houze-lin.) A small cord made of three 
small yams, and used for seizings. 

Hull. The body of a vessel. (ScoA-hull.) 

In-and-oui. a term sometimes used for the scantline of the timbers, the 
moulding way, and particularly for those bolts that are driven into the 
hanging and lodging knees, through the sides, which are called i»- 
wnd'Out bolts. 

Innbr-post. ^ A piece brought on at the fore side of the main-post, and generally 
continued as high as the wing-transom, to seat the other transoms 
upon. 

Ibobb. a ship is said to be m irons, when, in working, she will not cast one 
way or the other. 

P 
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Jack. A common term for the Jack-croas-trees. (See Union.) 

Jaok-bloce. a block used in sending topgallantmasts up and down. 

Jaok-oross-trees. (See PIiATB 1.) Iron cross-trees at the head of long top- 
gallantmasts. 

J.ACK-STAFF. A short stafl^ raised at the bowsprit cap, upon which the Union 
Jack is hoisted. 

Jack-stats. Kopes stretched taut along a yard to bend the head of the sail to. 
Also, long strips of wood or iron, used now for the same purpose. 

Jack-sobew. a purchase, used for stowing cotton. 

Jacob's Ladder. A ladder made of rope, with wooden steps. 

Jaws. The inner ends of booms or gaffs, hollowed in. 

Jeers. Tackles for hoisting the lower yards. 

Jewel-blocks. Single blocks at the yard-arms, through whicb the studding- 
sail halyards lead. ,. . 

Jib. (See Plate 2.) A triangular sail set on a stay, forward. 

Flying-jib sets outside of the jib ; and th.ejib-o*-jib outside of that. 

JiBBOOM. (See Plate 1.) The boom, rigged out beyond the bowsprit, to 
which the tack of the jib is lashed. 

JiaaSR. A small tackle, used about decks or alofU 

Jolly-boat. A small boat, usually hoisted at the stem. 

Junk. Condemned rope, cut up and used for making mats, swabs, oakum, &c. 

JuRY-iLaL3T. A temporary mast, rigged at sea, in place of one lost. 

Keckling. Old rope wound round cables, to keep them from chafing. (See 

Rounding.) . 
Ebdqe. a small anchor, with'an iron stock, used for warping. . 
To hedge, is to warp a vessel ahead by a kedge and hawser. 
Eeel. (See tlate 3.) The lowest and principal timber of a vessel, running 

fore-and-aft its whole length, and supporting the whole frame. It is 

composed of several pieces, placed lengthwise, and scarfed and bolted 

together. (See False Eeel.) 
Ebbl-haul. To haul a man under a vessel's bottom, by ropes at the yard- 
arms on each side. Formerly practised as a punishment in ships of 

war. 
Eeelson. (See Plate 3.) A timber placed over the keel on the floor-timbers, 

and running parallel with it. 
Eentledoe. Pig-iron ballast, laid each side of the keelson. 
Ebyel, or Cavil. A strong piece of wood, bolted to some timber or stanchion, 

used for belaying large ropes to. 
Kevel-hkads. Timber-heads, used as kevels. 
Exnk. a twist in a rope. 
Enkss. (See Plate 3.) Crooked pieces of timber, having two arms, used to 

connect the beams of a vessel with her timbers. (See Bagger.) 
Zodging-knees, are placed horizontally, having one arm bolted to a beam, 

and the other across two of the timbers. 
Knee of the head, is placed forward of the stem, and supports the figure- . 

head. 
Enight-headp, or Bollard-timbers. The timbers next the stem on each ade, 

and continued high enough to form a support for the bowsprit. (See 

Plate 3.) 
Enittles, or Nettles. (See page 32.) The halves of two adjoining yams in a 

rope, twisted up together, for pointing or grafting. Also, small line 

used for seizlags and for hammock-ck vs. 
Enook-ofb' 1 An order to leave oflf work. 
Enot. a dLvisiun on the log-line, answering to a mile of distance. (See page 

6:) 

Labour. A vessel is said to labour when she rolls or pitches heavily. 

Lacing. Rope used to lash a sail to a gaff, or a bonnet to a sail. Also, a piece 

of compass or knee timber, fayed to the back of the figure-head and the 

knee of the head, and bolted to each. 
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Land-fall. The making land after being at sea.. 

A good land-fall, is when a vessel makes the land as intendedi 

liAin) HO ! The cry used when land is first seen. 

LAHTARIM9. Ropes rove through dead-eyes fbr setting up rigging. Also, a rope 
made fast to anything to secure it, or as a handle, is called a kmyard. 

Labboakd. The left side of a vessel, looking forward. 

Labbowlikes. The familiar term for the men in the larboard watch. 

Labqe. a vessel is said to be going large, when she has the wind free. 

Latohinos. Loops on the head rope of a bonnet, by which it is laced to the 
foot of the saiL 

LAxmoH. A large boat. The Long-boat. 

Launch ho ! High enough ! 

Lay. To come or to go ; as, Lay aloft / Lap forward/ Lay aft I Also, the 
direction in which the strands of a rope are twisted ; as, from lefc to 
right, or from right to left. 

Leaoh. The border or edge of a sail, at the sides. 

Leaohline. a rope used for hauling up the leach of a sail. 

Lead. A piece of lead, in the shape of a cone or pyramid, with a small hole at- 
the base, and a line attached to the upper £nd, used for sounding. (See 
Hand-lead, Beep-sea-lead.) 

Leadbto-wind. a fair wind. More particularly applied to a wind abeam or 
quartering. 

Leak. A hole or breach in a vessel, at which the water comes in. 

Ledges. Small pieces of timber placed athwartships under the decks of a ves^ 
sel, between the beams. 

Lee. The side opposite to that from which the wind blows ; as, if a vessel has . 
the wind on her starboard side, that will be the weather, and the lar- 
board will be the lee side. 
A Ue shore is the shore upon which the wind is blowing. 
Tinder the Ue of anything, is when you have that between you and the wind. 
By the lee* The situation of a vessel, going free, when she has fallen off 
so much as to bring the wind round her stern, and to take her sails 
aback on the other side. 

Lee-boabd. a board fitted to the lee side of flat-bottomed boats, to prevent 
their drifting to leeward. 

Lee-gaoe. (See Gtaoe.) 

Leeway. What a vessel loses by drifting to leeward. When sailing close- 
hauled with all sail set, a vessel should make no leeway. If the top- 
gallant sails are furled, it is customary to allow one poiot ; under 
close-reefed topsails, twopomts ; when under one close-reefed sail, four 
or five points. 

Leefange. An. iron bar« upon which the sheets, of fore-and-aft sails traverse- 
Also, a rope rove tnrough the cringle of a sail which has a bonnet to 
it, for hauling in, so as to Jace on. the bonnet. Not much used. 

LsEWABD. (Pronounced lu-ard.) The lee side. In a direction opposite to 
that from which the wind blows, which is called windward. The op- 
posite of Ue is weather, and of leeward is windward; the two first 
being adjectives. 

LiB-TO, is to stop the progress of a vessel at sea, either by counter-bracing the 
yards, or by reducing sail so that she will make little or no headway, 
but will merely come-to and fall-off by the counteraction of the saUs 
and helm. 

Life-lines. Ropes carried along yards, booms, &c., or at any part of the 
vessel, for men to hold on by. 

Lift. A rope or tackle, going from the yard-arms to the mast-head, to support 
'^ and move the yard. Also, a term applied to the sails when the wind 
strikes them on the leaches and raises them slightly. 

Light. To move or lift anything along ; as, to " Li^ht out to windward !" 
that is, haul the sail over to windward. The light sails are all above 
the topsails, also the studdingsaiis and flying jib. 

LiGHTEB. A large boat, used in loading and unloading vessels. 
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LiMBBBS, or LiMBEB-HOLES. Holes oiit in the lower part of the floor-timber?^ 
next the keelson, forming a passage for the water fore-and-aft. 
Limber-hoards are placed over the hmbera, and Are moveable. 
Limber-rope, A rope rove fore-and*aft trough the limbers, to elear 

them if neeeasary. 
Limber-streak. The streak of foot-waling nearest the keelson. 
List. The inclination of a vessel to one side; as, a ^t to port, or a 2t«^ to 

starbcMurd. 
LiZA^. A piece of rope, sometimes with two legs, and one or more iron thim- 
bles spliced into it. It is nsed for various purposes. One with ^ two 
legs, and a thimble to each, is often made fast to the topsidl tye, for 
the buntlines to reeve through. A single one 10 sometimes used on the 
swinging-boom topping-lifi. 
LooKEB. A chest or box, to stow anything away in. 
Ckain-locker. Where the chain cables are kept. 

Boatswavn's locker. Where tools and small stuff for working upon rig- 
ging are kept. 
Loo, or LochBoolc. A journal kept by the chief officer> in which the situation 
of the vessel, winds, jn^eather, oourses, distances, and everything of im- 
portance that occurs, is noted down. 
Log.. A line with a piece of board, <^lled the log^chip, attached to it, 
wound upon a reel, and used for ascertaining the ship's rate of sailing. 
(See page 5.) 
LoHChBOAT. The largest boat in a merchant vesaeL When at sea;, it is carried 

between the fore and main masts. 
I1ONOEB8. The longest caskcL stowed next the keelson^ , 

LoNO-TiMBEBS. Timbers in Che cant-bodies, reaching from the dead-wood to the 

head of the second futtock. 
LooF. That part of a vessel wherd the planks begin to bend as they approach 

the stem. 
Loom. That part of an oar which is within the row-lock. Also, to ap^ar 
above the surface of the water ; to appear larger than nature, as in a 
fog. 
Lubber's UoLB. A hole in the top, next the mast. 
Luff. To put the helm so as to bring the ship up nearer to the wind. 

Spring-a-luff/ Keep your luff! Orders to luff. Also, the roundest 
part of a vessel's bow. Also, the forward leach of fore-and-aft sails. 
LuFF-TAOKLB. A purchasd composed of a double and single block. (See page 
35.) 
Luff-wponrLuff. A luff tackle applied to the fell of another. 
LuaaER. A small vessel carrying lug-sails« 

Img-sail. A sail used in boats and small vessels, bent to a yard which 
hajigs obliquely to the mast. 
Lurch. The sudden rolling of a vessel to one side. 
Lyinq-to. (See Lib-to.) 

Made. A vnade mast or block is one composed of different pieces. A ship's 

lower mast is a made spar, her topmasfc is a whole spar. 
Mall, or Maul. (Pronounced mawl.) A heavy iron hammer used in driving 

bolts. (See Top-maul.) 
Mallet. A small maul, made of wood; as, caulking-maUet ; also, serving- 

mallet, used in putting service on a rope. 
MAiraER. A coaming just within the hawse hole. Not much in use. 
Man-ropes. Bopes used in going up and down a vessel's side. 
Marl. To wind or twist a small line or rope round another. 
Marline. (Pronounced mar-^m.) Small two-stranded stuff, used for marling. 

A finer kind of spunyarn. 
Marlinq-hitoh. a kind of hitch used in marling. 
Marunqspiee. An iron pin, sharpened at one end, and having a hole in the 

other for a lanyard. Used both as a fid and a heaver. 
Marry. To join ropes together by a worming over both. 
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IKABTnrckAifE. A short, perpendknUar spar, imderthe b<m«prit-end, used for 

guying down the nead-siays. (See BotPHiN-si^iUKSB.) 
Mast. A spar set upright from the deck, to rapport rigging, yards, and sails. 

Masts are whole or made, 
Mai. Made of strands of old rope, and used to prevent chafini^ 
ilATB. An oMoeT under the master. 
Maul. (See Mall.) 

MxND. To mend service, is to add more to it. 
Meshes. The places between the lines of a netting. 
Mess. Any number of men who eat or lodge together. 
Messekobs. a rope used for heaving in a cable by the capstan. 
MmsHiFS. The timbers at the broadest part of the vessel. (See Amidships.) 
Miss-stats. To fail of going about from one tack to anOth^. (See page 51.) 
MiazEM-KAST. The aftermost mast of a ship. (See Plai^ 1.) The spanker is 

sometimes called the mizzen. 
Monkey Bloo^. A small single block strapped with a swivel. 
MooN-SAiL. A small sail sometimes carried m light winds, above a skysail. > 
Moor. To secure by two anchors. (See page 62^ 
MoBTKTE. A morticed block is one made out of a whole block of wood with i^ 

hole cut in it for the sheave; in distinction from a made "block, (See 

page 34.) 
Moulds. The patterns by which the frames of a vessel are wotked out. 
MousBi To put turns of Irope yam or spunyam round the emd of a hook and 

its standing part, when it is hooked to anything, so as to prevent its 

lapping out. 
MovsiBO. A knot or puddening, made of yarns, and placed on the outside (^a rope. 
Muffle. Card are muffled by patting mats or canvas round Uieir looms in the 

row-locks. 
MunioHS. The pieces that separate the Hghts in the galleries. 

Naval Hoods, or Hawse Bolsters. Flank above and below the hawse-holes. 
Neap Tides. Low tides, coming at the middle of tiie moon's second and fourth 

quarters. (See SpRiNa Tides.) 
Neaped, or Beneaped. The situation of a vessel when she is aground ait the 

height of the spring tides. 
Near. Close to wind. ** Near 1 " the order to the helmsman when he is too 

near the wind. 
NETinra. Network of rope or small lines. Used for stowing awfty sails or 

hammocks. 
Nettles. (See Enittles.) 
NiNEPiN Block. A block i^ the form of a ninepin, used |br a fair-le<ider in the 

rail. 
Nip. a short turn in a rope. 
Nippers. A number of yams marled together, used to seeare a cable to the 

messenger. 
Nock. The forward upper end of a sail that sets with a boom. 
Nun-buoy. A buoy tapering at each end. 
Not. Projections on each side of the shank of an anchor to secure the stock to 

its place. 

Oakum. Stuff made by picking rope-yams to pieces. Used for caulking and 
other purposes. 

Oar. a long wooden instrument with a flat blade at (me end, used for propel- 
ling boats. 

Off-and-on. To stand on different tacks towards and from the land. 

Offing. Distance from the shore. 

Orlop. The lower deck of a ship of the line ; or that on which the cables are 
stowed. 

Outhaul. a rope used for hauling out the clew of a boom sail. 

OuzRioo&R. A spar ri^ed eut to windward from ttie tops or cros8»trees, to 
spread the breast-backstays. (See page \l^.) 
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'Oyerhaul. To overhaul a tacMe, is to let go the fall and pull on the leading 
parts so as to separate the blooks. , 
To overhatd u rope, is generally to pull a part through a block so as to 

make slack. 
To overhaul riffging, is to examine it. 
Oyer-raee. Said of heavy seas which come over a vessel's head when she is at 
anchor, head to the sea. 

Fainteb. a rope attached to the bows of a boat, used for making her fast. 
Palm. A piece of leather fitted over the hand, with an iron for the head of a 
needle to press against in sewing upon canvas. Also, the fluke of an 
anchor. 
Paitoh. (See Paunch.) 

Parbuoklb. To hoist or lower a spar or cask by single ropes passed round it. 
Pabcel. (See page 26.) To wina tarred canvas (called parceUmg) round a 

rope. 
Paboblling. (See Pabo^l.) 

Pabliamekt-heel. The situation of a vessel when she is careened. 
Pabbal.. The rope by which a yard isconfined to a mast at its centre. 
;Pabt. To break a rope. 

Pabtnebs. a framework of short timber fitted to the hole in a deck, to re- 
ceive the heel of a mast or -pump, &c. 
Pazabee. a rope attached to the clew of the foresail and roVe through a block 
on the swinging boom. Used for guying the dews out when before the 
wind. 
PAtmoH Mat'. A thick mat, placed at the slings of a yard or elsewhere. 
Pawl. .A short bar of iron, which prevents the capstan or windlass from turn- 
ing back. 
To pawl, is to drop a pawl and secure the windlass or capstsm. 
Pat-off. When a vessel's bead falls off from the wind. 
a^'o pay. To cover with tar or pitch. 
to pay out. To slack up on a cable and let it run out. 
Peak. Tne upper outer comer of a gaff-sail. 
Peak. (See A-peak.) 

A stay-peak is when the cable and fore stay form a line. 
A short-stay peak is when the cable is too much in to form this line. 
Pendant, or Pennant. A long narrow piece of bunting, carried at the mast- 
head. 
Broad-pennant, is a square piece, carried in the same way, in a commo- 
dore's vessel. 
Pmnant, A rope to which a purchase is hooked. A long strap fitted 
at one end to a yard or mast-head, with a hook or block at the other 
end, for a brace to reeve through, or to hook a tackle to. 
Pillow. A block which supports the inner end of the bowsprit. 
Pin. The axis on which a sheave turns. Also, a short piece of wo6d or iron 

to belay, ropes to. 
Pink-stebn. a high, narrow stem. 
Pinnace. A boat, in size between the launch and a cutter. 
Pintle. A metal bolt, used for hanging a rudder. 

Pitch. A resin taken from pine, and used for filling up the seams of a vessel. 
Planes. Thick, strong boards, used for covering the sides and decks of vessels. 
Plat. A braid of foxes. (See Fox.) 
Plate. (See Chain-plate. ) 
Plug. A piece of wood, fitted into a hole in a vessel or boat, so as to let in or 

keep out water. 
Point. To take the end of a rope and work it over with knittles. (See page 

82. See Reef-points.) 
Pole. Applied to the highest mast of a ship, usually painted ; as, skysail 

pole. 
Poop. A deck raised over the afterpart of the spa/r dedi. A vessel is pooped 
when the sea breaks over her stem. 
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FoppSTB. Perpendicular pieces of timber fixed to the fore-^and-aft part of the 
bilge-ways in launching. 

Port. Used instead of larboard. 

To port the Mm, is to put it to the larboard. 

Post, or Port-hole. Holes in the side bf a vessel, to pdint cannon out. of. 
(See Bridle.) 

PoRTOiSE. The gunwale. The yards are a-portoise when th^y rest on the gun- 
wale. 

Port-sills. (See Sills.) 

Prbyenter. An additional rope or spar, used as a support. 

Prior. A quantity of spun yarn or rope laid close up together. 

Prioker. a small marlinspike, used in sail-making. It generally has. a 
wooden handle. 

Puddening. A quantity of yams, matting or oakum, used to prevent chafing. 

Pump-brake. The handle to the pump. 

Purchase. A mechanical power whicn increases the force applied. 
To purchase, is to raise by a purchase. 

' Quarter. The part of a vessel's side between the after part of the main chainis 

and the stem. The quarter of a yard is between the slings and the 

yard-arm. 
The wind is said to hequarterin^f, when it blows in a line between that 

of the keel and the beam and abaft the latter. 
Quarter-block. A block fitted under the quarters of a yard on each side the 

slinks, for the clewlines and sheets to reeve through. 
Quarter-deck. That part of the upper deck abaft the mainmast. 
Quarter-master. A petty officer in a man-of-war, who attends the helm and 

binnacle at sea, and watches for signals, &c., when in port. 
Quick- work. That p^irt of a vessel's side which is above the chain-wales and 

decks. So called in ship- building. 
Quilting. A coating about a vessel, outside, formed of ropes woven together. 
Quoin. A wooden wedge for the breech of a gun to rest upon. 

Race. A strong, rippling tide. 

Back. To seize two ropes together, with cross-turns. Also, a fair-leader for 
running rigging. 

Rack-rlock. a course of blocks made from one piece of wood, for fair-leaders. 

Rake. The inclination of a mast from the perpendicular. 

Ramline. a line used in mast-making to get a straight middle line on a spar. 

Range of Cable. A quantity of cable, more or less, placed in order for letting 
go the anchor or paying out. 

Ratlines. (Pronounced rat-lins.) Lines running across the shrouds horizon- 
tally, like the roands of a ladder, and used to step upon m going aloft. 

Rattle down Rigging. To put ratlines upon rigging. It is still called rattling 
dovm, though they are now rattled v/p ; beginning at the lowest. (See 
page 9.) 

Razee. A vessel of war which has had one deck cut down. 

Reef. To reduce a sail by taking in upon its head, if a square sail, and its foot, 
if a fore-and-aft sail. 

Reef-band. A band of stout canvas sewed on the sail across, with points in it, 
and earings at each end for reefing. 
A reef is all of the sail that is comprehended between the head of the sail 
and the first reef-band, or between two reef-bands. 

Reef-tackle. A tackle used to haul the middle of each leach up toward the 
yard, so that the sail may be easily reefed. 

Reeve. To pass the end of a rope through a block, or any aperture. 

Relieving Tackle. A tackle hooked to the tiller in a gale of wind, to steer by 
in case anything should happen to the wheel or tiller-ropes. 

Render. To pass a rope through a place. A rope is said to render or not, ac- 
cording as it goes freely through any place. 
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BiB-BAiTDS. Long, narrow, flexible pieces of timber nailed to the ontnde of the 

ribs, so as to encompass the vessel lengthwise. 
Ribs. A figurative term for a vessel's timbers. 
EiDE AT ANOHOB. To lie at anchor. Also, to bend or bear down by main 

strength and weight ; as, to ride down the main taok. 
£n>EBS. Interior timbers placed occasionally opposite the principal ones, to 
which they are bolted, reaching from the keelson to the beams of the 
lower deck. Also, casks forming the second tier in a vessel's hold. 
BioaiNO. The general term for all the ropes of a vessel. (See Bukhifo, 
Standing. ) Also« the common term tixc the shrouds with their ratlines ; 
as, the mam rigging^ mizzen rigging, &c. 
Right. To right the helm, is to put it amid^ps. 
RiH. The edge of a top. 

Ring. The iron ring at the upper end of an anchor, to. which the cable is bent. 
RiNG-BO^T. An eye-bolt with a ring through the eye. (See Eye-bolt.) 
Ring-tail. A small sail, shaped like a jib, set abaft the spanker in light 

winds. 
Roach. A curve in the foot of a square sail, by which the clews are brought 
below the middle of the foot. The roach of a fore-and-aft sail is in its 
forward leach. 
Road, or Roadstead. An anchorage at Bome distance from the shore. 
RoBANDS. (See Rope-bands.) 

Rolling Taoklb. Tackles used to steady the yards in a heavy sea. 
Rohbowline. Condemned canvas, rope, &c. 

Rope-bands, or Robands. Small pieces of two or three yam spupyam or mar- 
line, used to confine the head of the sail to the yard or gaff. 
RoPE-TABN. A thread of hemp, or other stuff, of which a rope is made. (See 

page 25.) 
Rough-tree. An unfinished spar. 

Round in. To haul in on a rope, especially a weather-brace. 
Round up. To haul up on a tackle. 

Rounding. A service of rope, hove round a spar or larger rope. 
Rowlocks, or Eolloces. rlaces cut in the gunwale of a boat for the oar to 

rest in while pulling. 
RoTAL. A light sail next above a topgallant saiL (See Plate 2.) 
Royal Yard. The yard from which the royal is set. The fourth from the 

deck. (See "Plate 1.) 
Rubber. A small instrument used to rub or flatten down the seams of a sail 

in sail-making. 
Rudder. The machine by which a vessel or boat is steered. 
Run. The after part of a vessel's bottom, which rises and narrows in approach- 
ing the stem-post. 
By the run. To let go by the run, is to let go altogether, instead of 
slacking off. 
Rung-heads. The upper ends of the floor-timbers. 

Runner. A rope usea to increase the power of a tackle. It is rove through a 
single block which you wish to bring down, and a tackle is hooked to 
each end, or to one end, the other being made fast. 
Running Rigging. The ropes that reeve through blocks, and are pulled and 
hauled, such as braces, halyards, &c. ; in opposition to the standing 
rigging, the ends of which are securely seized, such as stays, shrouds, 
&c. (See page 25.) 

Saddles. Pieces of wood hollowed out to fit on the yards to which they are 
nailed, having a hollow in the upper part for the boom to rest in. 

Sag. To sag to leeward, is to drift off bodily to leeward. 

Sails are of two kinds : square sails, which hang from yards, their foot lying 
across the line of the keel, as the courses, topsails, &c. ; and fwe-and- 
* ajt sails, which set upon gaffs, or on stays, their foot running with the 

line of the keel, as jib, spanker, &c. 

Sail ho ! The cry used when a sail is first discovered at sea. 
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8iT>-ALL. A small sail 8(»ne(imes set under the foot of a lower stnddingsail. 

(See Watbb Sail.) 
SoANTLnra. A term appliea to any pieco of timber, with regard to its breadth 

and thiokness, when reduced to the standard size. 
SoABV. To join two pieces of timber at their ends by fdiaying them down and 

placing them over-lapping. 
SaHOOHBB. (See Flats 4.) A small vessel with two masts and no tops. 
A fore-^mdraft schooner has only fore-and-aft sails. 
A topsail schooner carries a square fore-topsail^ and frequently, also, top- 

s^llantsail and royaL There are some schooners with three masts. 

They also have no tops. 
A mavntopsadl schooner is one that carries square topsails, fore and aft. 
SooBB. A groove in a block or dead-eye. 
ScoTOHMAH. A large batten placed over the tumings-in of rigging. (See 

Batten.) 
SoRAPSB. A small, triangular iron instrument, with a handle fitted to its 

oentre, and used for scraping decks and masts. 
SoBOWL. A piece of timber bolted to the knees of the head, in place of a figure- 

heao. 
SciTD. To drive before a gale, with no sail, or only enough to keep the vessel 

ahead of the sea. Also, low, thin clouds that fly swiftly before the wind. 
800 L&. A short oar. 

To scvU, is to impel a boat by one oar at the stem. 
SOUPPBBS. Holes out in the water-ways for the water to run from the decks. 
SovTXLB. A hole cut in a vessel's deck, as a hatchway. Also, a hole cut in 

any part of a vessel. 
To scuMle, is to cut or bore holes in a vessel to make her sink. 
gquTTLE-BUTT. (See Butt.) 

Sbams. The intervals betwieen planks in a vessel's deck or side. 
Sbizb. To fasten ropes together by turns of small stuff. 
Sbizibgs. (See pa^e 32.) The fastenings of ropes that are seized together. 
Sblvagbx. a skein of rope-yams or spunyam, marled together. Used as a 

neat strap. (See page 82.) 
Skkb. When a ship's head or stem pitches suddenly and violently into the 

trough of the sea. 
SxmriT^ or Sinnpf. (See page 33.) A braid, formed by plaiting rope-yarns or 

spunyam together. Straw, plaited in the same way for hats, is called 

sennit. 
Sbbtb. (See. page 26.) To wind small stuff, as rope-yams, spunyam, &o., 

round a rope, to keep it from chafing. It is wound and hove round 

taut by a serving-board or mallet. 
Sbbyioe, is the stuff so wound round. 
Set. To set up rigging, is to tauten it by tackles. The seizings are then put 

on afresh. 
Shaoklxs. Links in a chain cable which are fitted with a moveable bolt so 

that the chain can be separated. 
Shakes. The staves of hogsheads taken apart. 
Shank. The main piece in an anchor, at one end of which the stock is made 

fast, and at the other the arms. 
Shank-fainter. A strong rope by which the lower part of the shank of an 

anchor is secured to the ship's side. 
ShAbp up. Said of yards when braced as near fi)re-and aft as possible. 
Sheathing. A casing or covering on a vessel's bottom. 
Shxabs. Two or more spars, raised at angles and lashed together near their 

upper ends, used for taking in masts. (See page 83.) 
Shbab-bulk. An old vessel fitted with shears, &c., and used for taking out 

and putting in the masts of other vessels. 
SnxAVE. The wheel in a block upon which the rope works. 

Sheave-hole, the place cut in a block for the ropes to reeve through. 
Shexp-bbank. a kina of hitch or bend, used to shorten a rope temporarily. 

(See Plate 5, and page 81.) 
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Sheer, or Sheek^stbAkb. The line of plank on a yessel's side, ronning fore- 
and-aft under the gunwale. Also, a vessers position when riding by a 
single anchor. 
Sheet. A rope used in setting a sail, to keep the clew down to its place. With 
square sails, the sheets run through each yard-arm. With boom sails, 

they haul the boom over one way and another. They keep down the 
inner clew of a studdiogsail and the after clew of a jib. (See Home.) 
Sheet Anchor. A vessel's largest anchor : nbt carried at the bow. 
Shell. The case of a block. 
Shingle. (See Ballast.) 
Ship. A vessel with three masts, with tops and yards to each. (See Plate 4.) 

To enter on board a vessel. To fix' anything in its place. 
Shiver. To shake the wind out of a sail by bracing it s& that the wind strikes 

upon the leach. 
Shoe. A piece of wood used for the bill of an smchor to rest upon, to save the 

vessel's side. Also, for the heels df shears, &c. 
Shoe-blook. a block with two sheaves, one above the other, the one horizon- 
tal and the other perpendicular. 
Shore. A prop or stanchion, placed under a beam. To shore, to prop up. 
Shrouds. A set of ropes reaching from the mast-heads to the vessel's sides, to 

support the masts. 
Sills. Pieces of timber put in horizontally between the frames to form and 

secure any opening ; as, for ports. 
Sister Block. A long piece of wood with two sheaves in it, one above the 

other, with a score between them for a seizing, and a groove around the 

block, lengthwise. 
Skids. Pieces of timber placed up and down a vessel's side, to bear any articles 

off clear that are hoisted in. 
Skin. The part of a sail which is outside and coVers the rest when it is furled. 

Also, familiarly, the sides of the hold ; as, an article is baid i>o be 

stowed next the skin. 
Sktsail. a light sail next above the royal. (See Plate 2.) 
Skt-scraper. a name given to a skysail when it is triangular. 
Slabline. a small line used to haul up the foot of a course. 
Slack. The part of a rope or sail that hangs down loose. 

Slack in stays, said of a vessel when she works slowly in tacking. 
Sleepers. The knees that connect the transoms to the after timbers on the 

ship's quarter. 
SuNo. To set a cask, spar, gun, ot other article, in ropes, so as to ptt on a 

tackle and hoist or lower it. 
Slings. The ropes used for securing the centre of a yard to the mast. Yard- 
slings are now made of iron. Also, a large rope fitted so as to go round 

any article which is to be hoisted or lowered. 
Slip. To let a cable go and stand out to sea. (See page 64.) 
Slip-rope. A rope bent to the cable just outside the hawse-hole, and brought 

in on the weather quarter, for slipping. (See page 64.) 
Sloop. A small vessel with one mast. (See Plate 4.) 
Sloop of War. A vessel of any rig, mounting between 18 and 32 guns. 
Slue. To turn anything round or over. 
Small Stuff. The term for spunyam, marline, and the smallest kinds of rope, 

such as ratline-stuff, &c. 
Snake. To pass small stuff across a seizing, with marline hitches at the outer 

turns. 
Snatch-block. A single block, with an opening in its side below the sheave, 

or at the bottom, to receive the bight of a rope. 
Snotter. a rope going over a yard-arm, with an eye, used to bend a tripping- 
line to in sending down topgallant and royal yards in vessels of war. 
Snow. A kind of brig, formerly used. 
Snub. To check a rope suddenly. 
Snying. a term for a circular plank edgewise, to work in the bows of a 

vessel. 
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So ! An order to Vast haollDg upon anything when it has come to its right 

position. 
SoLB. A piece ot timber fiutened to the foot of the rudder, to make it level with 

the &lse keel. 
SowD. To get the depth of water by a lead and line. (See paf;e 60.) The 

pnmps are gownded by an iron sounding rod, marked with a scale of 

feet and inches. 
Spav. a rope with both ends madefast, for a pnrdhase tol)e hooked to its bight. 
Spahkbb. The after sail of a ship or bark. It is a fore-and-aft sail^ setting 

with a boom and ga£ (See Flats 2.) 
Spab. The general term for all masts, yards, booms, gaffs, &o. 
Spsll. The common term for a portion of time given to any work. 
To apeUf is to relieve another at his work. 
SpeU ho I An exclamation used as an order or request to be relieved at 

work by another. 
Spshoeb. a fore-and-aft sidl, set with a gaff and no boom, and hoisting from a 

small mast called a tpefncer mastf just abaft the fore and main masts. 

(See Plates 2 and 4.) 
Spill. To shake the wind out of a sail by bracing it so that the wind may 

strike its leach add shiver it. 
Spilliko Linb.^ ' A rope used for spilling a sail. Bove in bad weather. 
Spihdlb. An iron pin upon wbicn the capstan moves. Also, a piece of timber 

forming the diameter of a made mast. Also, any long pm or bar upon 

which anything revolves. 
SpntKBrxNG. The planks from the water-ways to the port-Eiills. 
Spliob. (See Plate 5 and page 27.) To join two ropes together by interweav- 
ing their strands. 
Spooh-Dbift. Water swept from the tops of the waves by the violence of the 

wind in a tempest, and driven along before it, covering the surface of 

the sea. 
Spbat. An occasional sprinkling dashed from the top of a wave by the wind, 

or by its striking an object. 
SPBfira. To crack or split a mast. 

To tprvng a leak,ia to begin to leak. 

To gprifng a hifft ^ to force a vessel close to the wind, in sailing. 
Spriko-stat. a preventer-stay, to assist the regular one. (See Stay.) 
SpBiNa Tides. Tne highest and lowest course of tides, occurring every new 

and'fnll moon. 
Spbit. a small boom or gaff, used with some saih in small boats. The lower 

end rests in a becket or snotter by the foot of the mast, and the other 

end spreads and raises the outer upper corner of the sail, crossing it 

diagonally. A sail so rigged in a boat is called a vprU-sail, 
Spri^-sail-tari). (See Plate 3.) A yard lashed across the bowsprit or 

knight-beads, and used to spread the guys of the jib and flying jib' 

boom. There was formerly a sail bent to it called a snrit-sail. 
Spubtabn. (S^ page 26.) A cord formed by twisting togetner two or three 

rope-yams. 
Spuruno Line. A line communicating between the tiller and tell-tale. 
Spurs. Pieces of timber fixed on the bilge-ways, their upper ends being bolted 

to the vessel's sides above the water. Also, curved pieces of timber, 

serving as half beams, to support the decks where whole beams cannot 

be placed. 
Spub-shoes. Large pieces of timber that come abaft the pump-well. 
S<)i7ABB. Yards are squared when they are horizontal and at right angles with 

the keel. Squaring by the lifts makes them horizontal ; and by the 

braces, makes them at right angles with the vessel's line. Also, the 

proper term for the length of yards. A vessel has square yards when 

ner vards are unusually lone. A sail is said to be very square on the 

head when it is long on the head. 
To square a yard, in working ship, means to bring it in square by the 

braces. 
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S()V4AB-S4iL. A temporary sail^ set at the fore-mast of a, schooner or sloop 
when going hefore the wind. (See Sail.) 

StABBBB. a rBIOKEB. 

Stapf. a pole or mast, nsed to hoist flags upon. 

SiANOHiONS. (See Plate 3.) Upright posts of wood or iron, placed so as to 
Support the beams of a vessel. Al8o> upright pieces of timber, placed 

at mterrals along the sides of a Yessel, to supj^ort the bulwarks and 

rail, and reaching down to the bends, by the side of the timbers, to 

which they are bolted. Also, any med, uprigbt support ; as to an 

awning, or for the man-vopes. 
Stavd by ! An order to be prepaid 
Stabdabd, An inyerted knee, placed above the deck iBstead of beneath it; as, 

bitt'Stcmdard, &c. 
Staitding. The stwadmg part of a rope is that part which is fast, in opposition 

to the part that is hauled upon ; or the main part^ in op|K>sition to the 

end.- 
^he -skmdmg part of a taokle is that part which is msAe &st to the 

blocks and between that and the next ^eave, in opposition to the 

hauling and leading parts. 
Standing Rigging. (See page 25.) $hat part of a vessel's ligging which is 

made fast and not nauled upon. (See Running.) « 
Stakboabd. The right side of a vessel, looking forward. 
Stabbowlines. The fiuniliar term for the i^en in the starboard watc^. 
Stabt. To start a cask, is to open it. 
Stat. To tack a vessel, or put her about, so that the wind, from being <m one 

Edde, is brought upon the o<^er, round the vessel's head. (See Taok, 

W?AB.) 

To stay a mast, is to. incline it forward of aft, or to one side or the other, 
by the stays and backstays. Thus, a mast is said to be ttayisd too. 
much forward or afb, or too much to port, &c. 

Stays. Large ropes, used tb support masts, and leading from the head of s(Hae 
mast down to some other mast, or to some part of the vessel. Those 
which lead forward are called fore-a/nd-aft stews; and those which 
lead down to the vessel's sides, backstays, (See Backstays.^ 
In stays, or hove in s^a/ys, the situation of a vessel when she is staying, 
or going about from one taok to the other. 

Staysail. A sail which hoists upon a stay. 

Steady ! An order to keep the helm as it is. 

Steerage. That part of the between decks which is just forward of the cabio. 

Stbeye. a bowsprit «^e&z;ds irqxq or less, according as it is raised more or less 
from the horizontal. 
The steeve is the angle it makes with the horizon. Also, a lon^, heavy 
spar, wiUi a place to flt a block at one end, and used in stowing certain 
kinds of cargo, which need be driven in close. 

Stem. (See Plate 8.) A piece of timber reaching from the forward end of the 
keel, to which it is scarfed, up to the bowsprit, and to which the two 
sides of the vessel are united. 

Stemson. a piece of compass-timber, fixed on the after part of the apron in- 
side. The lower end is scarfed into the keelson, and receives the scarf 
of the stem, through which it is bolted. 

Step. A block of wood secured to the keel, into which the heel of the mast is 
placed 
To step a mast, is to put it in its step. 

Stern. (See Plate 3.) The after end of a vessel. (See By the Stern.) 

Stern-board. The motion of a vessel when going stern foremost. 

Stern-fbame. The frame composed of the stern post transom and the fashion- 
pieces. 

Stern-post. (See Plate 3.) The aftermost timber in a ship, reaching from 
the after end of the keel to the deck. The stem and stem-post are the 
two extremes of a vessel's frame. 
In/ner stem-post. A post on the inside, corresponding to the stem-post. 
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Sf im^eums. die afler psri of a boat, abaft the rowers, where tiie passengers 

sit. 
SfUVk Xbe quality of a Tessel' which enables it to carry (^ great deal of sail 

without lying over mach on her side. The opposite to crank. 
&IZVBUP8. Ropes with thimbles at their ends, throngn which the foot-ropes are 

rove, and by which they are kept up towturd the yards. 
StOQX. A beam of wood or a bar of iron^ secured to the upper end of the shank 

of an anchor, at right angles with the arms. An iron stock usually 

goes with a key, and unships. 
Stooks. The frame upon which a vessel is built. 
Stoolb. Small chamiels for the dead-eyes of the backstays. 
Siomuu A stout rope with a knot at one end, and sometimes a hook at the 

othet', used for various purposes about decks : as> making fiast a cable, 

80 80 to overhauL (See Oat Stoppeb, Deck Stoppek.) 
SfOFPXB Bolts. Ring-bolts to which the deck stoppers are secured. 
Stop. A fiut^iing of small stuff. Also, smaU projections on the outside of the 

cheeks of a lower mast, at the upper parts of the hounds. 
Strakd. (See ps^ge 26.) A number of rope-yams twisted together. Three, 

four or nine strands twisted together form a rope. 
A rope is stranded when one of its strands is parted or broken by chafing 

OTDya^Mn. 
A vessel is ttranded when she is driven on shore. 
SfBAP. A piece of rope S()liced round a block to keep fts parts well together. 

Some blocks nave iron straps, in which case they are called iron-hotmd, 
Strsak, or Stbaiub. A range of planks running fore-and-aft on a vessel's side. 
Stream. The stream a/ncJior is one used for warping, &c., and sometimes as a 

lighter an<dior to moor by, with a hawser. It is smaller than the 

wwers, and larger than the hedges. 
To stream a buoy, is to drop it into the water. 
Strktohebs. Pieces of wood placed across a boat's bottom, inside, for the oars- 
men to press their feet against, in rowing. Also, cross pieces placed 

between a boat's sides to keep th«n apart when hoisted up and griped. 
Strikb. To lower a sail or colours. 
SruDPiiioaAiLS. (See Plate 2.) Light sails set outside the square sails, on 

booms rigg^ out for that purpose. They are only carried with a fair 

wind and in moderate weather. 
Surd, or Sewej>« The condition of a ship when she is high and dry on shore. 

If the water leaves her two feet, she sues, or is sued, two feet. 
SVPPORJEBS. The knee-timbers under the cat-heads. 
Surf. The breaking of the sea upon the shore. 
Surge. A large, swelling wave. 

To surge a rope or cable, is to slack it up suddenly where it renders 

round a pin, or round the windlass or caftan. 
Surge ho / The notice given when a cable is to be surged. 
Swap. A mop, formed of old rope, used for cleaning and drying decks. 
Sweep. To aiag the bottom for an anchor. Also, large oars, used in small 

vessels to force them ahead. 
SwiPT. To bring two shrouds or stays close together by ropes. 
Swifter. The forward shroud to a lower mast. Also, ropes used to confine 

the capstan bars to their places when shipped. 
Swig. A term used by sailors for the mode of hauling off upon the bight of a 

rope when its lower end is fast. 
SwiYEL. A long link of iron, used in chain cables, made so as to turn upon an 

axis and keep the turns out of a chain. 
Stphxriho. Lappbg the edges of planks over each other for a bulkhead. 

TABLna. Letting one beam-piece into another. (See SoARPiNa.) Also, the 
broad hem- on the borders of sails, to which the bolt-rope is sewed. 

Taok. To put a ship about, so that from having the wind on one side, you 
bring it round on the other by the way of her head. The opposite of 
toearing. 
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A yessel is on the ttairhoard tack, or has her starboatd tacks on hoard, 

when she has the wind on her starboard side. 
The rope or tackle by which the weather clew of a course is hauled for- 
ward and down to the deck. 
The tack of a fore-and-aft sail is the rope that keeps down the lower 
forward clew ; and of a studdiogsail^ the lower outer clew^ The tack 
of the lower studdingsail is called the otUhavl. Also^ that part of a 
sail to which the tack is attached. 
Tackle. (Pronounced tap-cle,) A purchase^ formed by a rope rove through 

one or more blocks. 
Taffrail, or Tafferel. The rail round a ship's stem. 
Tail. A rope spliced into the end of a block and used for making it £a.st to 
rigging or spars. Sach a block is called a tail-block. 
A ship is said to taU up or down stream, when at anchor, according as 
her stem swings up or down with the tide ; in opposition to heading 
one way or another, which is said of a vessel when under way. 
Tail-taoklb. a watch-tackle. (See page 35.) 

Tail-on i or Tallt-on 1 An order given to take hold of a rope and pull. 
Tank. An iron vessel placed in the hold to contain the vessel's water. 
Tab. a liquid gum, taken from pine and fir-trees, and used for caulking, and 
to put upon yarns in rope-making, and upon standing figging, to protect 
it from the weather. 
Tarpaulin. A piece of canvas, covered with tar, x^ed for covering hatches, 
boats, &c. Also, the name commonly given to a sailor's hat when 
made of tarred or painted cloth. 
Taut. Tight. 
Taunt. High or tall. Commonly applied to a vessel's masts. 

AU-a-taunt'O. Said of a vessel when she has all her light and tall masts 
and spars aloft. 
Tell-tale. A compass hsmging from the beams of the cabin, by which the 
heading of a vessel may be known at any time. Also, an instrument 
connected with, the barrel of the wheel, and traversing so that the 
officer may see the position of the tiller. 
Tend. To watch a vessel at anchor at the turn of tides, and cast her by the 
helm, and some sail if \^ecessary, so as to keep turns out of her cables. 
Tenon. The heel of a mast, made to fit into the step. 
Thick-and-thin Block. A block having one sheave larger than the other. 

Sometimes used for quarter- blocks. 
Thimble. An iron ring, having its rim concave on the outside for a rope or 

strap to fit snugly round. 
Thole-pins. Pins in the gunwale of a boat, between which an oar rests when 

pulling, instead' of a rowlock. 
Throat. The inner end of a gaff, where it widens and hollows in to fit the 
mast. (See Jaws/) Also, the hollow part of a knee. 
The throat brails, halyards, &c., are those that hoist or haul up the gaff 
or sail near the throat. AJlso, the angle wiiere the arm of an anchor is 
joined to the shank. 
Thrum. To stick short strands of yam through a mat or piece of canvas, to 

make a rough surface. 
Thwarts. The seats going across a boat, upon which the oarsmen sit. 
Thwartships. (See Athwartships. ) 

Tide. To tide up or down a river or harbour, is to work up or down with a 
fair tide and head wind or calm, coming to anchor when the tide 
turns. 
TiDE-RODB. The situation of a vessel, at anchor, when she swings by the force 

of the tide. In opposition to wind-rode. 
Tier. A range of casks. Also, the range of the fakes of a cable or hawser. 

The ccS>le tier is the place in a hold or between decks where the cables 
are stowed. 
^Tiller. A bar of wood or iron, put into the head of the rudder, by which the 
rudder is moved. 
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^■^LLEB-BOPBS. Ropes leading from the tiller-head round the barrel of the 

wheel, by which a vessel is steered. 
TiMBSB. A general term for all large pieces of wood used in ship-building. 

Also, more particularly, long pieces of wood in a curved form, bending 

outward, and running &om the keel up, on each side, forming the ribs 

of a vessel. The keel, stem, stem-posts and timbers form a vessel's 

outer frame. (See Plate 3.) 
TiMBBB-HEADS. (See Plate 3.) The ends of the timbers that come above the 

decks. Used for belaying hawsers and large ropes. 
TncEHcanY. A rope carried taut between different pacts of the vessel, to pre- 
vent the sheet or tack of a course from getting foul, in working ship. 
ToCKiLE. A pin placed through the bight or eye of a rope, block-strap^ or bolt, 

to keep it in its place, or to put the bight or eye of another rope upon, 

and thus to secure them both together. 
ToMPiON. 4 bung or plug placed in the mouth of a cannon. 
Top. a platform, placed over the head of a lowermast, resting on the trestle- 
trees, to spread the rigging, and for the convenience of men aloft. (See 

Plate 1.) 
To top up a yard or boom, is to raise up one end of it by hoisting on the 

lift. 
ToF-BLOOK. A large iron-bound block, hooked into a bolt under the lower cap, 

and used for the top-rope to reeve through in sending up and down 

topmasts. 
ToP-LiQHT. A signal lantern carried in the top. 
TOF-LnriNO. A. lining on the afberpart of sails, to prevent them from chafing 

against the top-rim. 
Topmast. (See Plate 1.) The second mast above the deck. Next above the 

lower mast. 
Topoallantmast. (See Plate 1.) The third mast above the deck. 
ToP-BOPB. The rope used for sending topmasts up ^d down. 
Topsail. (See Plate 2.) The second sail above the deck. 
Topoallantsail. (See Plate 2.) The third sail above the deck. 
Topping-lift. (See ^latb 1.) A lift useci for topping up the end of a boom. 
Top Timbers. The highest timbers on a vessel's side, being above the futtocks. 

(See Plate 3.) 
TofiS. To throw an oar out of the rowlock, and raise it perpendicularly on its 

end, and lay it down in the boat, with its blade forward. 
Touch. A sail is said to touch, when the wind strikes the leach so as to shake 

it a little. 
Luff and touch her ! The order to bring the vessel up and see how near 

she will go to the wind. 
Tow. To draw a vessel along by means of a rope. 
Train-taoklb. The tackle used for running guns in and out. 
Transoms. (See Plate 3.) Pieces of timber going across the stem-post, to 

which they are bolted. 
Transom-knees. Knees bolted to the transoms and after timbers. 
Traveller. An iron ring, fitted so as to slip up and down a rope. 
T&EBNAILS,' or Trunnels. Long wooden pms, used for nailing a plank to a 

timber. 
Tbenp. The lower end of the shank of an anchor, being the same distance on 

the shank from the throat that the arm measures from the throat to 

the bill. 
Tbestle-trees. Two strong pieces of timber, placed horizontally and fore-and- 
aft on opposite sides of a mast-head, to support the cross-trees and top, 

and for the fid of the mast above to rest upon. 
Tbiatio Stay. A rope secured at each end to the heads of the fore and main 

masts, with thimbles spliced into its bight to hook the stay tackles to. 
Tricb. To haul up by means of a rope. 
Trick. The time allotted to a man to stand at the helm. 
Trim. The condition of a vessel, with reference to her cargo and ballast. 

A vessel is trimmed by the head or by the stem. 
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In haUast-trim, is when she has only ballast on board. 

Also, to arrange tiie sails by the braces with reference to the wind. 

Trip. To raise an anchor olear of the bottom. 

Tbippihg Linb. a line used for tripping a topgallant or royal yard in sending 
it down. 

Truck. A oironlar piece of wood, placed at the head of the highest mast on a 
ship. It has small holes or sheaves in it for signal halyards to be rove 
throi^h. Also, the wheel of a gon-carriage. 

TRUimioNS. The arms on eaoh side of a cannon by which it rests upon the 
carriage, and on which, as an axis, it is elevated or depressed. 

Truss. The rope by which the centre of a lower yard is kept in toward the 
mast. * 

Trysail. A fore-and-afb-sail, set with a boom and gaffj and hoisting on a small 
mast abaft the lowermast, called a trysailrmaAt. This name is gene- 
rally confined to the sail so carried at the mainmast of a full>ngged 
brig ; those carried at the foremast and at the mainmast of a ship or 
bark being called spmuiert, and those that are at tiie miezemnast of a 
ship or bark, vpavdcers. 

Tumbling homb. Ssda of a ship's sides when they ftJl in above the bends. 
The opposite of waU-sided, > 

Turn. Passing a rope once or twice round a pin or kevel, to keep it fast. 
Also, two crosses in a- cable. 
To iwm in or Utm ovi, nautical terms for going to rest in a berth or 

hammock, and getting^ up from them. 
Turn wp I The order given to send the men up firom between decks. 

Tib. a rope connected with a yard, to the other end of which a tackle is 
attached for hoisting; 

CFnbend. To cast off or untie. (See Bend.) 

CTnion. The upper inner comer of an ensi^. The rest of the flag is called the 

fly. The unwn of the U. S.' ensign is a blue field with white stars, 

and the ^2^ is composed of sJternate white and red stripes. 
TJni(m-d(ywn, The situation of a flag when it is hoisted upside down, 

bringing the union down instead of up. Used as a signal of distress. 
tTnion jack. A small flag, containing only the union, without the fly, 

usually hoisted at the bowsprit-cap. 
(Jnmoor. To heave up one anchor so that the vessel may ride at a single 

anchor. (See Moor.) 
Unship. (See Ship.) 
UvROU. (See Euvrou.) ' 

Vane. A fly worn at the masthead, made of feathers or buntline, traversing 
on a spindle, to shew the direction of the wind. (See Dog Vane.) 

Vang. (See Plate 1.) A rope leading from the peak of tne gaff of a fore-and- 
aft sail to the rail on each side, and used for steadying the gaff. 

'Vast. (See Avast.) 

Veer. Said of the wind when it changes. Also, to slack a cable and let it 
run out. (See Pay.) 
To veer and haul, is to haul and slack alternately on a rope, as in warp- 
ing, until the vessel or boat gets headway. 

Viol, or Voyal. A larger messenger sometimes used in weighing an anchor 
by a capstan. Also, the block through which the messenger passes. 

Waist. That part of the upper deck between the quarter-deck and forecastle. 
Waiaters. Green hands, or broken-down seamen, placed in the waist of 
a man-of-war. 

Wake. The track or path a ship leaves behind her in the water. 

Wales. Strong planks in a vessel's sides, running her whole length fore-and- 
aft. 

Wall. A knot put on the end of a rope. (See Platb 5 and page 28.) 
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WaUi-sidbi). a vessel is wdU-aided when her sides ran up perpendicularly 
from the bends. ^ In opposition to tvmbling home otfiaHng out. 

'Wabd-boom. The room in a vessel of war in which the commissioned officers 
live. 

yfLBX, or Wear. To turn a vessel round, so that, from having the wind on 
one side, you bring it upon the other, carrying her stem round by the 
wind. In tacking , the same result is produoed by carrying a vessel's 
head round by the wind. 

Wa&p. To move a vessel from one place to another by means of a rope made 
£Ast to some fixed objtct, or to a kedge. 
A warp is a rope used for warping. If the warp is bent to a kedge which 
is let go, and the vessel is hove ahead by the capstan or windlass, it 
would be called hedging. 

Wash-boards. Light pieces of board placed above the gunwale of a boat. 

Watoh. (See page 128). A division of time on board ship. There are seven 
watches in a day, reckoning from twelve M. round through the 
twenty-four hours, five of them being of four hours each, and the 
two others, called dog watches, of two hours each, viz., from four 
to six, and from Six to eight, p.m. (See Doo Watch.) Also, a certain 

fortion of a ship's companv, appointed to stand a given length of time, 
n the merchant service all hands are divided into two watches, lar- 
board and starboard, with a mate to command each. 
A buoy is said to watch when it floats on the surface. 
Watoh-aud-watch. The arrangements by which the watches are alternated 
every other four hours. In distinction from keeping all hands during 
one or more watches. (See page 128.) 
Aiichor watch, a small watch of one or two men, kept while in port. 
Watoh ho ! Watoh ! The cry of the man that heaves the deep-sea lead. 
Watoh-tagklb. (See pa^e 35.) A small luff purchase with a short fall, the 
double block having a tail to it, and the single one a hook. Used for 
various purposes about decks. 
Water Sail. A save-all, set under the swinging-boom. 
Wateb-wats. Long pieces of timber, running fore-and-afb on both sides, con- 
necting the deck with the vessel's sides. The scuppers are made 
throng them to let the water off. (See Plate 3.) 
WsAB. (See Wabb.) 

Weather. In the d^ection from which the wind blows. (See Windward, 
Lee.) 
A ship carries a weather helm when she tends to come up into the wind 

requiring you to put the helm up. 
. Weather gage. A vessel has the weather gage of another when she is to 

windward of her. 
A weatherly ship, is one that works well to windward^ making but little 
leeway. 
Wbathbr-bitt. To take an additional turn with a cable round the windlass- 
end. 
Weather-roll. The roll which a ship makes to windward. 
Weigh. To lift up ; as, to weigh an anchor or a mast. 
Wheel. The instrument by which a ship is steered ; being a barrel (round 

which the tiller-ropes go), and a wheel with spokes. 
Whip. (See page 84.) A purchase formed by a rope rove through a single 
block. 
To whip, is to hoist by a whip. AIs0| to secure the end of a rope from 
fagging by a seizing of twine. 
Whip-v/pon-whip. One whip applied to the fall of another. 
WiHCH. A purchase formed by a horizontal spindle or shaft with a wheel or 
craDK at the end. A small one with a wheel is used for making ropes 
orspunyam. 
WiBDLASS. The machine used in merchant vessels to weigh the anchor by. 
WiED-BODE. The situation of a vessel at anchor when she swings and rides by 
the force of the wind^ instead of the tide or current. (See Tide-bode.) 

Q 
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WiHO. That part of the hold or between-decka which is next the side. 

Wingers. Casks stowed in the wings of a vessel. 

WiHChAND-wiKQ. The sitnation of a fore^and-afb vessel when she is going dead 

before the wind, with her foresail hauled over on one side and her 

mainsail on the other. 
WiTHB, or Wtthb. An iron instrument fitted on the end of a boom or mast, 

with a ring to it, through which another boom or mast is rigged out 

and secured. 
WooLP. To wind a piece of rope round a spar, or other thing. 
WoBK UP. To draw the yams from old rising and make them into spunyam, 

foxes, sennit, &c. Also, a phrase for keeping a crew constantly at work 

upon needless matters, and in all weatners, and beyond their usual 

hours, for punishment. 
WoBM. (See page 26.) To fill up between the lays of a rope with small stuff 

wouDd round spirally. Stuff so wound round is called wormmg. 
Wbiko. To bend or stedn a mast by setting the rigging up too taut. 
Wbino-bolts. Bolts tiiat secure the planks to the tuners. 
Wbibq-siaybs. Strong pieces of plank used with the wring-bolts. 

Yaoht. (Pronounced yot) A vessel of pleasure or state. 

Tabd. (See Platb 1.) A long piece of timber, tapering slightly toward the 

ends, and hung by the centre to a mast, to spread the square sails upon. 
Yabd-arm. The extremities of a yard. 
Yabd-abv akd yard-arx. The situation of two vessels, lying alongside one 

another, so near that their yard-arms cross or touch. 
Yabv. (See Ropk-tarn.) 

Yaw. The motion of a vessel when she goes off from her course. 
YsoxAir. A man employed in a vessel of war to take charge of a storeroom ; 

as, boatswain's yeoman^ the man that has charge of the stinres, of xig- 

YoKi. A piece of wood placed across the head of a boat's rudder, with a rope 
attached to each end,,by which the boat is steered. 
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CHAPTER L 

THE MA8TEB. 

Beginning of the voyage-Shipping t|ie crew— Ontflfc— Pro-rHlons-^'Watdies^N'aTigatiOD 
•—Log-book— ObsoTTationft— Working ship— Day's work— Disciplino . 

Ik the third part of this work, it will be seen that the shipmaster 
is a person to whom, both by the general marine law of all commer- 
cial nations, and by the special statutes of the United States, great 
powers are confided, and npon whom heavy responsibilities rest. 
The shipmaster will find there what are his legal rights, duties, and 
remedies as to owner, ship, and crew, and the various requirements 
as to the papers with which he is to furnish his ship, and the obser- 
vances of revenue and other regulations. 

It is proposed to give here, rather more^ perhaps, for the infor- 
mation of others than of the master himself, the ordinary and every- 
day duties of his office, and the customs which long usage has made 
almost as binding as laws. 

There is a great difference in difierent ports, and among the 
various owners, as to the part the master is to take in supplying 
and manning the vessel. In many cases, the owner puts on board 
all the stores for the ship's use and for the crew, and gives the 
master particular directions, sometimes in writing, as to the manner 
in which he is to dispense them. These directions are more or less 
liberal, according to the character of the owner ; and, in some cases, 
the dispensing of the stores is left to the master^s discretion. In 
other instances, the master makes out an inventory of all the stores 
he thinks it expedient to have put on board, and they are accord- 
ingly supplied by the owner's order. 

In the manner of shipping the crew, there is as great a difference 
as ia that of providing the stores. Usually, the whole thing is left 
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to shipping-masters, who are paid so mnch a head for each of the 
€rew, and are responsible for their appearance on board at the time 
of sailing. Wben this plan is adopted, neither the master nor 
owner, except by accident, knows anything of the crew before the 
vessel goes to sea. The shipping-master opens the articles at his 
office, procures the men, sees that they sign in due form, pays them 
their advance, takes care t^at they, or others in their place, are on 
board at the time of sailing, and sends in ti bill for the whole to the 
owner. In other cases, the master selects his crew, and occasion- 
ally the owner does it, if he has been at sea himself and under- 
stands seamen ; though a shipping-master is still employed, to 
see them on board, ^and for other purposes. In the ordinary com*se 
of short voyages, where crews are shipped frequently, and there 
is not much motive for^ making a selection, the procuring a crew 
may be left entirely to the agency of a faithful shipping-master; 
but upon long voyages, the comfort and success of which may 
depend much upon the character of a crew, the master or owner 
should interest himself to select able-bodied and respectable men, 
to explain to them the nature and length of the voyage they are 
going upon, what clothing they will want, and the work that will 
be required of them, and should see that they have proper and 
sufficient accommodations and provisions for their comfort. The 
master or owner should also, though this duty is often neglected, 
go to the forecastle and see that it is cleaned out, whitewashed, 
or painted, put in a proper habitable condition, and furnished with 
every reasonable convenience. It would seem best that the master 
should have something to do with the selection of the provisions for 
his men, as be will usually be more interested in securing their 
good-will and comfort than the owner would be. 

By the master or owner's thus interesting himself for the crew, a 
great deal of misunderstanding, complaint, and ill-will may be 
avoided, and the beginning, at least, of the voyage be made under 
good auspices. 

Unless the master is also supercargo, his duties, before sailing, 
are mostly confined to looking after the outfit of the vessel, and 
seeing that she is in sea order. 

Everything being in readiness, the customhouse and other regu- 
lations complied with, and the, crew on board, the vessel is put 
under the charge of the pilot to be carried out clear of the land. 
While the pilot is on board, the master has little else to do than 
to see that everything is in order, 'and that the commands of the 
pilot are executed. As soon as the pilot leaves the ship, the entire 
control and responsibility Is thrown upon the master. ^ When the 
vessel is well clear of the land, and things are put into some order, 
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it is usual for the master to call all hands aft, and say something to 
them about the voyage upon which they have entered. After this, 
the crew are divided into watches. The watches are the divisions 
of the crew into two equal portions. The periods of time occupied 
by each part of the crew, while on duty, are also called watches. 

There are two watches,— nthe larboard, commanded by the chief 
mate, and the starboard, by the second mate. The master himself 
stands no watch, but comes and goes at all times, as he chooses. 
The starboard is sometimes called the captain^s watch, probably 
from the fact that in the early days of the service, when vessels 
were smaller, there was usually but one mate, and the master stood 
his own watch; and now, in vessels which have no second mate, 
the master keeps the starboard watch. In dividing into watches, 
the master usually allows the officers to choose the men, one by 
one, alternately; but sometimes makes the division lumself, upon 
consulting with his officers. The men are divided as equally as 
possible, with reference to their qualities as able seamen, ordinary 
seamen, or boys (as all green hands are called, whatever their age 
may be) ; but if the number is unequal, the larboard watch has the 
odd one, since the chief mate does not go aloft and do other duty in 
his watch, as the second mate does in his. The cook always musters 
with the larboard watch, and the steward with the starboard. If 
there is a carpenter, and the larboard watch is the largest, he gene- 
rally goes aloft with the starboard watch ; otherwise, with the lar- 
board. 

As soon as the division is made, if the day's work is over, one 
watch is set, and the other is sent below. Among the numerous 
customs of the ocean, which can hardly be accounted for, it is one 
that on the first night of the outward passage the starboard watch 
should take the first four hours on deck, and on the fii'st night of 
the homeward passage the larboard should do the same. The sailors 
explain this by the old phrase, that the master takes the ship out 
and the mate takes her home. 

The master takes the bearing and distance of the last point of 
departure upon the land, and from that point the ship's reckoning 
begins, and is regularly kept in the log-book. The chief mate keeps 
the log-book, but the master examines and corrects the reckoning 
every day. The master also attends to the chronometer, and takes 
all the observations, with the assistance of his officers, if necessary. 
Every day, a few minutes before noon, if there is any prospect of 
being able to get the sun, the master comes upon deck with his 
quadrant or sextant, and the chief mate also usually takes his. The 
second mate does not, except upon a Sunday, or when there is no 
work going forward. As soon as the sun crosses the meridian. 
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€ight «bells are strad:, and a new sea-day begins. The reckoning 
is then corrected by the observation, under the master's snper- 
intendedce. 

The master also takes the Innar observations, nsnally with the 
assistance of both his officers ; in which case, the master takes the 
angle of the moon with the star or sun, the chief mate takes the 
altitude of the son or 9tar, and the second mate the altitade of the 
moon. 

In regulating the hours of duty and sleep, the meal times, the 
food, &c., the master has absolute power ; yet the customs are very 
nearly the same in all vessels. The hour of breakfast is seven bells 
in the morning (half after seven), dinner at noon, and supper when- 
ever the day's work is over. If the voyage is a long one, the crew 
are usually put upon an allowance of bread, beef, and water. The 
dispensing of the stores and regulating of the allowance lies, of 
course, with the master, though the duty of opening the casks, 
weighing, measuring, &c., falls upon the second mate. The chief 
mate enters in the log-book ev&ry barrel or cask of previsions that 
is broached. The steward takes charge of aU the provisions for the 
use of the cabin, and keeps them in the pantry, over which he has* 
the direct control. The average of allowance, in merchant vessels, 
is six pounds of bread a week, and three quarts of water, and one 
pound and a half of beef, or one and a quarter of pork, a day, to 
each man. 

The entire control of the navigation and working of the ship lies 
with the master. He gives the course and general directions to the 
officer of the watch, who enters upon a slate, at the end of the 
watch, the course made, and the number of knots, together with 
any other observations. The officer of the watch is at liberty to 
trim the yards, to make alterations in the upper sails, to take in 
and set royals, topgallant sails, &c.; bat no important alteration 
can be made, as, for instance, reefing a topsail, without the special 
order of the master, who, in such cases, always comes upon deck and 
takes command in person. When on deck, the weather side of the 
quarter-deck belongs to him, and as soon as he appears, the officer 
of the watch will always leave it, and go over to leeward, or forward 
into the waist. If the alteration to be made is slight, the master 
usually tells the officer to take in or set such a sail, and leaves to 
him the particular ordering as to the braces, sheets, &c., and the 
seeing all things put in place. The principal manoeuvres of the 
vessel, as tacking, wearing, reefing topsails, getting under way, 
and coming to anchor, require all hands. In these cases, the master 
takes command and gives his orders in person, standing upon the 
quarter-deck. The chief mate superintends the forward part of the 
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yessel, under the master, and the second mate assists in the waist 
The master never goes aloft, nor does anj work with his hands, 
anleBS for his own pleasure. If tiie officer of the watch thinks it 
neoessaiy to reef the topsails, he calls the mastei*, who, npon coming 
on deck, takes command, and, if he thinks proper, orders all hands 
to be called. The crew, officers and all, then take their stations, and 
await the orders of the master, who works the ship in person, giving 
all tlve commands, eiven the most minute, and looks out for trimming 
the yards and laying the ship for reefing. The chief mate commands 
npon the forecastle, nnder the master, and does not go aloft. The 
second mate goes aloft with the crew. 

In tacking and wearing, the master gives all the orders, as to 
trimming the yards, &c., though the chief mate is expected to look 
oat for the head yards. So, in getting nnder way, and in coming 
to anchor, the master takes the entire personal Control of everything, 
the officers acting nnder him in their several stations. 

In the ordinary day's work, however, which is carried on in a 
vessel, the state of things is somewhat different. This the master 
does not isuperintend personiEdly; but gives general instructions to 
the chief mate, whose duty it is to see to their execution. To 
understand this distinction, the reader will bear in mind that there 
are two great divisions of duty and labour on shipboard. One, the 
working arid navigating of the vessel: that is, the keeping and ascer- 
taining the ship's position, and directing her course, the making and 
taking in sail, tiimming the sails to the wind, and the various 
nautical manoeuvres and evolutions of a vessel. The other branch 
is, the work done npon the hull and rigging, to keep it in order, 
such as the making and fitting of new rigging, repairing of old, &c.; 
ail which, together with making of small stuffs to be used on board, 
constitute the day^s work and jobs of the crew. As to the latter, 
the master usually coifverses confidentially with the chief mate upon 
the state of the vessel and rigging, and tells him, more or less par- 
ticularly, what he wishes to have done. It then becomes the duty 
of this officer to see the thing accomplished. If, for instance, the 
master tells the chief mate to stay the topmasts more forward, the 
chief mate goes upon the forecastle, sets the men to work, one upon 
one thing and another upon another, sees that the stays and back- 
stays are come up with, has tackles got upon the rigging, sights the 
mast, &c. If the master sees anything which he disapproves of, 
and has any preferences in the modes of doing the work, he should 
call the officer aft and speak to him ; and if, instead of this, he were 
to go forward and give orders to the men, it would be considered 
an insult to the officer. So with any other work doing upon the 
ship or rigging, as rattling down, turning in and setting up rigging, 
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bendiDg and unbending sails, and all the knotting, splicing, serving, 
&c., and the making of small staffs, which constitute the day's work 
and jobs of a vessel When thQ chief officer is a competent man, 
the master does not trouble himself with the details of any of these 
things; and, indeed, if he were to do so to a great extent, it woald 
probably lead to difficulty. 

Where there are passengers, as in regular line of packet ships (or, 
as they are familiarly called, linera) between New York and Liver- 
pool or Havre, for instance, the master has even less to do with the 
day's work; since the navigation and working of the ship, with 
proper attention to his passengers, is as much as can reasonably be 
required of him. 

The master has the entire control of the cabin. The mates 
usually live in a state room by themselves, or, if they live in the 
cabin, they yet feel that the master is the head of the house, and 
are unwilling to interfere with his hours and occupations. The chief 
mate dines with the master, and the second mate looks out for the 
ship while they are below, and dines at the second table. In the 
liners, however, the mates usually dine together ; the master looks 
out for the ship while they are at dinner, and dines with his pas- 
sengers at a later hour. 

As the master stands no watch, he comes and goes as he pleases, 
and takes his own hours for rest. In fine weather, he is not neces- 
sarily much on deck, but should be ready at all times, especially in 
bad weather, to be up at a moment's notice. 

Everything of importance that occurs, as the seeing a sail or land, 
or the Uke, must be immediately reported to the master. And in 
heaving-to for speaking, the master takes the entire charge of work- 
ing the vessel, and speaks the other sail in person. 

As will be found in the third part of this book, the master has 
the entire control of the discipline of the ship, and no subordinate 
officer has authority to punish a seaman, or to use force, without the 
master's order, except in cases of necessity not admitting of delay. 
He has also the complete direction of the internal aiTangements and 
economy of the vessel, and upon his character, and upon the course 
of conduct he pursues, depend in a great measure the character of 
the ship and the conduct of both officers and men. He has a power 
and influence, both direct and indirect, which may be the means of 
much good or much evil. If he is profane, passionate, t}Tannical, 
indecent, or intemperate, more or less of the same qualities will 
spread themselves or break out among officers and men, which, 
perhaps would have been checked, if not in some degree removed, 
had the head of the ship been a man of high personal character. 
He may make his ship almost anything he chooses, and may render 
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the lives and duties of his officers and men pleasant and profitable 
to them, or may introduce disagreements, discontent, tyranny, 
resistance, and, in fact, make the sitnation of all on board as 
nncomfortable as that in which any human beings can well be 
placed. Every master of a vessel who will lay this to heart, and 
consider his great responsibility, may not, only be a benefactor to 
the numbers whom the course of many years will bring under his 
command, but may render a service to the whole class, and do much 
to raise the character of the calling. 



CHAPTER 11. 



THE CHIEF MATE. 



Care of rigging and ship's furnitura— Day's -work— Working ship— Coming to anchor- 
Getting under way— Reefing—Furling— Duties in port— Account, of cargo— Stowage 
— Station — Log-book;— Navigation. 

The chief mate, or, as he is familiarly called on board ship, the mate, 
is the active superintending officer. In the previous chapter, upon 
the duties of the master, it will be seen that, in all matters relating 
to the care of and work done upon the ship and rigging, the master 
gives general orders to the mate, who attends personally to their 
execution in detail. Indeed, in the dai/s work on board ship, the 
chief mate is the only officer who appears in command. The second 
mate works like a common seaman, and the men seldom know what 
is to be done until they receive then* orders in detail from the chief 
mate. It is his duty to carry on the work, to find every man 
something to do, and to see that it is done. He appoints the second 
mate his work, as well as the common seamen theirs ; and if the 
master is dissatisfied with anything, or wishes a change, he should 
speak to the chief mate, and let him make the change, and not 
interfere with the men individually. It is also the duty of this 
officer to examine all parts of the rigging, report anything of im- 
portance to the master and take his orders, or, if it be a small and 
common matter, he will have the repairs or changes made at his 
own pleasure, as a thing of course. He must also see that there is 
a supply of small stuffs for the work, and have them made up when 
necessary, and also that there are instruments ready for every kind 
of labour, or for any emergency. In bad weather, he must have 
spare rope, blocks, tackles, sennit^ earings, &c., at hand ; or rather. 
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see that they are provided, the more immediate care of thede things^ 
wheii provided, belonging to the second mate. 

From this description of a chief mate's daty, it will be seen that 
he onght always to be not only a vigilant and active man, bat also 
well acquainted with all kinds of seaman's work, and a good jndge 
of rigging. 

In th(^ wOrkmg df the ship, when all hands are called and the 
master is on deck, the chief mate's place is on the forecastle, where, 
under the general direction of the master, who never need leave the 
quarter-deck, he commands the forward part of the vessel, and 
is the organ of communication with the men aloft In getting 
under way and coming to anchor, it is his daty to attend to 
the groand tackle, and see everything ready forward. The master, 
for instance, tells him to have the ship ready for getting under way, 
and to heave short on the pable. He then goes forward, orders 
all hands to be called, sees everything secured about decks, tackles 
got up and l)oats hoisted in and lashed, fish and cat tackles, 
pennant, davit, &c^, and spare hawsers and rope, in readiness, 
orders the men to the windlass '{the second mate taking a hand- 
spike with the rest), and stationing himself between the knight- 
heads, looks oat for the cable, ordering and encouraging the men. 
When the cable is hove short, he informs the master, and, at the 
word from him, orders the men aloft to loose the sails, and gives 
particular directions t6 them when aloft, as to the sails, gaskeCs, 
overhaaling rigging, &c. The sails being loosed, he awaits the 
order from the master, which is addressed to him rather than to the 
men, and has the windlass manned and the anchor hove up, giving 
notice to the master as soon as it is a-weigh. When the vessel is 
under way, the master begins to take more immediate control, 
ordering the yards to be braced and filled, sail to be set, and the 
like. The chief mate also sees to the catting and fishing of the 
anchors, to having the decks cleared up and everything secured. 

In coming to anchor, very nearly the same duty falls upon the 
chief officer. He must see the anchors and cables ready fofr letting \ 
go, the master ordering how much chain is to 4)e overhauled. He 
must look out that the boats are ready for lowering, the rigging 
clear for letting go, hauling and clewing, and that spare hawsers, 
kedges, warps, &c., are at hand. If anything goes wrong forward, 
he alone is looked to for an explanation. As the vessel draws 
in toward her anchoring ground, the master gives all the orders 
as to trimming the yards and taking in sail; and at all times, when 
on deck, has the entire charge of the man at the helm, it being the 
mate's duty only to see that a good seaman is there, and that 
the helm is relieved. . As to the sails, the master will, for instance, 
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order — *^Clew tip the fore and main topsails!*' The chief mate 
then gives the particular orders as to lowering and letting go the 
halyards, dewing down and np, overhauling rigging, &c. If both 
topsails were taken in at once, the second mate woirld attend to the 
main, unless the master shoidd choose to look out for it himself. 
All being ready for letting go, the master gives the order — "Let go 
the anchor t '' and the chief mate sees that it is done, has the chain 
payed out, reports how much is out, sees that the buoys watch, and 
the like. In fuiling the sails, the whole superintendence comes 
upon the mate, as the master wotild probably only teQ him to have 
them furled. He has the rigging hauled taut, sends the men aloft, 
and, remaining on deck and forwaird, he gives liis orders to th^ln 
while on the yards, as to the manner of furling, and has the ropes 
hauled taut or let go on deck, as may be necessary. 

These instances may serve to' shew the distinctions betweesi the 
duties of master and mate in the principal evolutions of a vessel. 
While in port, the chief mate has much more the control of the 
vessel than when at sea. As there is no navigating or wor^mg of 
the vessel to be done, the master has littiii^to engage him, "except 
tomsactions with merchants and others on shore, and the necessary 
general dhrections to the mate, as to the «ai*e of the ship. Beside 
the work upon the ship and rigging while in port, the chief mate 
has the charge of receiving, discharging, stowing and breaking out 
the cargo. In this he has the entire control. Under the general 
directions of the master. It is his duty to keep an account of all 
the cargo, as it goes in and comes out of the vessel, and, as he 
generally gives receipts, he is bound to great care and accuracy. 
When cargo is coming in and going out, the chief mate stands in 
the gangway, to keep an account, and the second mate is down 
in the hold with some of the crew, breaking out, or stowing. The 
stowage, however, shotfld still be somewhat under the chief mate's 
directions. While the master is on shore, the chief mate is neces- 
sarily commander of the ship, for the time, and though the law will 
extend his power proportionably for -cases of necessity, yet, except 
in instances which will not admit of delay, he must not attempt to 
exercise any unusual powers, but should refer everything to the 
master's decision. It will be seen, by the laws, that the mate has 
no right to punish a man during the master's absence, unless it be a 
case in which delay would lead to serious consequences. 

While in port, the chief mate stands no watch at night, but 
he should always be the first to be called in the morning, and 
should be up early and order the callmg of aH hands. In cleaning 
tiie ship, as washmg down decks, &c., which is done the first thing 
in the morning, each mate, while at sea, takes charge of it in 
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his watch, in turn, as one or th& other has the moFning watch ; bnt 
in port, the second mate oversees the washing down of the decks 
under the chief mate's general orders. 

While at sea, in tacking, wearing, reefing topsails, &c., and in 
every kind of ** all hands* work," when th^ master is on deck, the 
chief maters place, as I have said, is forward. To give a farther 
notion of the manner of dividing the command, I will describe the 
evolntion of tacking ship. The master finds that the ship will not 
lay her course, and tells the chief mate ta "see all «le£(t for stays," 
or "ready about." Upon this, the chief mate goes forward, sends all 
hands to their stations, and sees everything clear aaid ready on the 
forecastle. The master asks, "All ready forward?" and being 
answered, "Ay, ay, sir!" motions the man at the helm to put 
the wheel down, and calls out, "Helm 's a-lee!" The mate, 
answering immediately, " Helm 's a-lee," to let the master know 
he is heard and understood, sees that the head sheets are let go. 
At "Raise tacks and sheets!" fi'om the master, the mate, and the 
men with him, let go the fore tack, while he looks after the over- 
hauling of the other tack and sheet. He also sees to letting go the 
bowlines for "Let go and haul," and to getting down the head, 
sheets when the ship. Is about, and trims the head yards, callmg out 
to the men at the braces the usual orders, " Well the fore yard I " 
" topsail yard, a small pull 1 " " Topgall^t yard, well ! " &c. The 
master usually trims the after yards. 

In reefing topsails, the chief mate should not go aloft, but should 
keep his place forward, and look out for the men on the yards. 
I am aware that it is the custom in some classes of vessels, for 
the chief mate to take the weather earing of a course, especially if a 
topsail or the other course were reefing at the same time; yet 
this practice has never generally prevailed, and is now going out of 
date. I think I may say it is the opinion of all, masters, officers, 
and men, that it is better for the chief mate to remain on deck. 
He is also the organ of communication between the yards and 
the deck, and can look after the reefing to more advantage than the 
master can upon the quarter-deck, where he must stay to watch the 
helm and sails. 

The chief mate is not required to work with his hands, like the 
second mate and the seamen. He will, of course, let go and belay 
ropes, and occasionally pull and haul with the men when working 
ship; but if there is much work to be done, his time and attention 
are sufficiently taken up with superintending and giving orders. 

As to his duties as a watch-officer, it will be necessary to repeat 
the explanations partly given in the chapter upon the master's 
duties. The crew are divided equally into two watches, the larboard 
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and starboard; the larboard commanded by the chief mate, and the 
starboard by the second mate. These watches divide the day 
between them, being on and off duty every four hours. This is the 
theory of the time, but in fact, in nearly ail merchant vessels, all 
hands are kept on deck and at work throughout the afternoon, from 
one o^clock until sundown ; and sometimes, if there is a great deal 
to be done, as immediately before making port, or after an accident, 
all hands may be kept throughout the day. This is, however, justly 
considered h^rd usage, if long continued, since it gives the men but 
little time for sleep, and none for reading, or taking care of their 
clothes. Although all hands may be on deck and at work during a day 
or a half day, yet the division of time is still kept up. For instance, 
if it is the mate*s watch from 8 a.m. to 12; although all hands 
should be up from 12 to 5 or 6, yet from 12 to 4 the starboard 
watch would be considered as " the watch on deck," and the larboard 
again after 4 ; and so on ; and during those hours the wheel will 
. always be taken by men belonging to the watch on deck, and if any 
particular duty is ordered to be done by " the watch," that watch 
which has a man at the helm, and which would have been the only 
one on deck had not all hands been kept, would do the duty. But 
though this division is kept up as to the crew and the helmsman, it 
is not so as to the officers ; for when all hands are on deck, the chief 
mate is always the officer in command, to whichever watch the hour 
may properly belong. He accordingly looks after the ship, takes in 
and makes sail, and trims the yards, when all hands are on deck at 
work, as much in the hours of one watch as in those of the other, 
and he generally calls upon the men of either watch indifferently to 
pull and haul. But if only the starboard watch is on deck, though 
the tjhief mate should be on deck also, yet he will not interfere with 
the duties of that watch, but would leave the command of the vessel, 
and the weather side of the quarter-deck, to the second mate. Of 
course, whenever the master comes on deck, as I have said, in what- 
ever watch it may be, or if all hands are up, he takes the weather 
side of the quarter-deck, and is considered as having charge of the 
ship; and the officer of the watch then gives no order with reference 
to the helm, trimming the yards, making sail, or the like, without 
a direction from the master. 

It will be necessary to make some explanations as to the stations 
of the chief and second mate. I have said, that when all hands are 
called, the chief mate's place is the forecastle, and the second mate's 
amidships, or at the braces on the quarter-deck. This is only in 
working ship with all hands ; that is, in tacking, wearing, reefing, 
coming to anchor, getting under way, &o. Whenever the work is 
done, and the necessity for ^e officers' presence at these parts of 
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the vessel dsases, they return to their proper places on the quarter- 
deck. In a man-of-war there is always a lieutenant oi the watch 
on the weather side of the quarter-deck, whatever work may be 
going forward, except in the single case of all hands being called to 
work ship; but it is not so in the merchant service. When the 
ordinary day's work is going forward, the mates must be about the 
decks or aloft, like the petty officers of a man-of-war; and it is 
only while no work is going forward, as in bad weather, on Sundays, 
or at night, that the officer of the watch keeps the quarter-deck. 
At these times he does so, and, if the master is not on deck, does 
not leave it, except for a short time, and for some necessary duty 
forward. 

It will be seen in the third part of this book, that the law looks 
upon the chief mate as standing in a different relation to the master 
from that of the second mat^ or the men. He is considered a con- 
fidential person, to whom the owners, shippers, and insurers look, in 
some measure, for special duties and qualifications. The master, 
therefore, cannot remove him from office, except under veiy peculiar 
cirbumstances, and then must be able to prove a^ justifiiU)le cause. 
One of these duties which the law throws upon him, is keeping the 
log-book. This is a very important trust, as the log-book is the 
depository of the evidence of everything that may occur during the 
voyage; and the position of the ship, the sail she was under, the 
wind, &c., at any one moment, may become matters, of great con- 
sequence to aU concerned. So it is with reference to anything that 
may occur between the master or officers and the crew. As to the 
manner of keeping the log, it is the custom for each officer at the 
end of his watch' to enter upon the log-slate, which usually lies on 
the cabin table, the courses, distances, wind, and weather during his 
watch, and anything worthy of note that may have occurred. Once 
in twenty-four hours the mate copies from this slate into the log- 
t)ook; the master, however,, first seeing the slate, examining it, and 
making any corrections or observations he may choose. This prac- 
tice of copying from the slate, which is first submitted to the master, 
has led, in too mapy instances, to the mate's becoming the mere 
clerk of the master, to enter on the log-book whatever the latter 
may dictate. This is wroug. It is very proper that the master 
should examine the slate, and suggest alterations as to the ship's 
reckoning, &c., if necessary; but it is important to all concenied, 
both to the owners, shippers, and insurers, on shore, and the crew 
of the vessel, that the independence of the mate, as the journalist of 
the voyage, should be preserved. The master, from the power of 
his office, can at all times make the situation of a mate who has 
displeased him extremely disagreeable, and from this cause has 
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great indirect influence over him ; the law and the custom ishould, 
therefore, be strictly adhered to which rightly make the chief ofSicer, 
in this respect, in a manner the umpire between the master and 
the crew, as well as between all on board and the parties interested 
on shore. 

The law also makes, the chief mate, the successor to the master, 
In case the latter should die, or be uuable to perform the duties of 
his oflOice ; and this without any action on the part of the crew. It 
Is always important, therefore, that, to the practical seamanship and 
activity necessary for the discharge of the proper duties of his office, 
the mate should add a sufficient knowledge of navigation to be able 
to carry the ship on her voyage in case anything should happen to 
the master. Indeed, it has been doubted whether a vessel of the 
largest class, upon a long voyage, would be seaworthy with no na- 
vigator on board but the master. 

Both the chief and second mates are always addressed by their 
aomames, with Mr prefixed, and are answered with the addition of 
iS«r. This is a requirement of ship's duty, and an intentional omis- 
sion of it is an offence against thQ rules and understanding of the 
service. 
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The duties oi the second mate are, to command the starboard watch 
when the master is not on deck, and to lead the crew in their work. 
It is not necessary that he should be a navigator^ or even be able to 
,keep a journal, though he should know enough of navigation to keep 
the courses and distances during his watch, and to report them cor- 
rectly on the slate. There are also many advantages in his being 
acquainted with navigation and able to keep the log, as, in case of, 
the chief mate's meeting with any accident, or being removed from 
office. The second mate, however, does not, by law, necessarily 
succeed to the office of chief mate, as the chief mate does to that of 
master ; but it lies with the master for the time being to appoint 
whom he chooses to the office of chief mate ; yet, if the second mate 
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is capable of performing the duties <^ the office, he would ordinarily 
be appointed, as a matter of course. 

When the starboard watch alone is on deck, and the master is 
below, the second mate has charge of the ship. When both watches 
are on deck, the chief mate is officer of the deck, to whichever watch 
the time may belong, according to the division of the hours. When 
the master is on deck, he commands, in one watch as well as in the 
other. But the second mate does not give up the charge of the 
vessel to the chief mate, if he should happen to be on deck during 
the starboard watch, unless all hands are up. While he has charge 
of the vessel in his watch, his duties are the common ones of a 
watch officer ; that is, to have an eye to the helm, watch the wea- 
ther, keep a general lookout round the horizon, see to the trimming 
of the yards and making and taking in of the light sails, give the 
master notice of anything important that occurs, heave the log, and 
keep an account of the winds, courses, rate of sailing, &c., and enter 
the same on the slate at the end of the watch. In these things the 
chief mate has no right to interfere, when it is not his watch on 
deck. But in all matters connected with the day*s work and jobs, 
the second mate acts under the chief mate in his own watch, as that 
department belongs peculiarly to the chief mate. In working days, 
when the crew are employed about the ship and rigging, it is usual 
for the chief mate to tell the second mate what to do in his watch, 
and sometimes he remains on deck a few minutes to see to the com- 
mencement of the work. And while day's work is going forward, 
during the time that the chief mate has a watch below, as the second 
mate is expected to do jobs like a common seaman, it is the custom 
for the master to be on deck a good deal in the starboard watch and 
look after the vessel. While work is going forward, the second mate 
is about decks and aloft ; but at other times, as at night, or on Sun- 
day, or during bad weather, when day's work cannot be kept up, his 
place is on the quarter-deck ; though still, he leaves it whenever any 
thing is to be done forward or aloft which requires the presence of 
a whole watch, as, setting or taking in a lower or topmast studding- 
sail, or any of the heavy sails. 

When all hands are called to work ship, as in reefing, tacking, 
wearing, getting under way, coming to anchor, &c., the second 
mate's place is aft, at the fore and main braces and main and 
mizzen rigging; and generally, in all ship's duty, the chief mate 
and larboard watch belong forward, and the second mate and star- 
board watch aft. In tacking ship, the second mate looks out for 
the lee fore and main braces, sees them belayed to one pin and clear 
for letting go, lets go the main braces at *^ Mainsail haul 1 " and the 
6)re at *^ Let go and haul ! '^ He also steadies and weather braces as 
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the ylards come np. He then sees to getting down the main tack, 
haaUng out the main and mizzen bowlines, hauling aft the main 
sheet, and, in short, has charge of all the duty to be done upon the 
quarterdeck and in the waist. 

In getting under way, the second mate takes a handspike at the 
windlass with the men, the place which custom has assigned him 
being the windlass-end. If anything is to done with the braces 
while the men are heaving at the windlass, it is his duty to attend 
to it, as the chief mate must be looking out for the ground tackle. 

In reefing, the second mate goes aloft with the men, and takes 
his place at the weather earing. This is his proper duty, and he 
will never give it up, unless he is a youngster, and not strong 
enough or sufficiently experienced to lead the men on the yard. 
As soon as the (Jrder is given to clew down for reefing, and the 
halyards are let go, if there are hands enough to haul out the reef- 
tackles, he should go aloft, see that the yard is well down by the 
lilts, aiM then lay out to the weather yard-arm, and get his earing 
rove by the time the men are upon the yard. He then hauls it 
oat and makes fast. If both topsails are reefed at once, he goes to 
the main ; but if one sail is reefed at a time, he goes with the men 
from one to the other, taking the weather earing of each. He also 
goes aloft to i^ef a course, and takes the weather earing of that, in 
the same manner. He is not expected to go upon the mizzen top- 
sail yard, as the mizzen topsail is a small sail, and can be reefed by 
a few men, or by the light hands. 

In furling sails, the second mate goes aloft to the topsails and 
courses, and takes the bunt, as that is the most important place in 
that duty. He is not expected to go upon the mizzen topsail yard 
for any service, and though in bad weather, and in case of necessity, 
he would do so, yet it would be out of the usual course. He might 
also, in heavy weather, assist in furling a large jib, or in taking the 
bonnet off; but ho never furls a topgallantsail, royal, or flying jib. 
In shoriB, the tore or main topsail and the courses are the only sails 
which the second mate is expected to handle, either in reefing or 
farling. And, as I said before, if the sails are reefed or furled by 
the watch, he leads the starboard watch on the main and maintop - 
sail yards, and the best man in the larboard watch leads them at 
the fore. 

Although the proper place for the second mate on a yard is the 
bunt in furling, and the weather earing in reefing, and it is the 
custom to give him a chance at them at first, yet he cannot retain 
them by virtue of his office ; and if he has not the necessary strength 
or skill for the stations, it is no breach of duty in a seaman to take 
them from him ; on the contrary, he must always expect, in such 

H 
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a case, to give them ap to a smarter man. If the second mate is a 
yoangster, as is sometimes the case, being pat forward early for the 
sake of promotion, or if he is not active and ambitious, he will not 
attempt to take the bant or weather earing. 

In the ordinary day's work done on shipboard, the second mate 
works with his hands like a common seaman. Indeed, he onght to 
be the best workman on board, and to be able to take upon himself 
the nicest and most difficalt jobs, or to shew the men how to do 
them. Among the various pieces of work constantly going forward 
on the vessel and rigging, there are some that require more skill and 
are less disagreeble than others. The assignment of all the work 
belongs to the chief mate, and if the second mate is a good seaman, 
(by which sailors generally understand a good workman upon 
rigging,) he will have the best and most important of these allotted 
to him ; as, for instance, fitting, turning in and setting up rigging, 
rattling down, and making the neater straps, coverings, graftings^ 
polntiugs, &c. ; but if he is not a good workman, he will have to 
employ himself upon the inferior jobs, such as are usually assigned to 
ordinary seamen and boys. Whatever may be his capacity, how- 
ever, he " carries on the work," when his watch alone is on deck, 
under directions previously received from the chief mate. 

It is a common saying among seamen that a man does not get 
his hands out of the tar bucket by becoming second mate. The 
meaning of this is, that as a great deal of tar is used in working 
upon rigging, and it is always put on by hand, the second mate is 
expected to put his hands to it as the others do. If the chief mate 
were to take hold upon a piece of work, and it should be necessary 
to put any tar on it, he might call some one to tar it for him, as all 
labour by hand is voluntary with him ; but the second mate would 
be expected to do it for himself, as a part of his work. These 
matters, small in themselves, serve to shew the different lights in 
which the duties of the officers are regarded by all seafaring men. 
There are, however, some inferior services, such as slushing down 
masts, sweeping decks, &c., which the second mate- takes no part 
in ; and if he were ordered to do so, it would be considered as 
punishment, and might lead to a difficulty. 

In working ship, making and taking in sail, &c., the second mate 
pulls and hauls about decks with the rest of the men. Indeed, in 
all the work in which he is expected to join, he should be the first 
man to take hold, both leading the men and working himself. In 
one thing, however, he differs from the seamen ; that is, he never 
takes the helm. Neither master nor mates ever take the wheel, 
but it is left to the men, who steer the vessel under the direction of 
the master or officer of the deck. He is also not expected to go 
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aloft to reeve and unreeve rigging, or rig in and out booms, when 
making or taking in sail, if there are men enough ; but, as I have 
said, under ordinary circumstances, only goes aloft to reef or furl a 
topsail or course. In case, however, of any accident, as carrying 
away a mast or yard, or if any unusual work is going on aloft, as. 
the sending up or down of topmasts or topsail yards, or getting 
rigging over the mast-head, sending down or bending a heavy sail; 
in a gale of wind, or the like, then the second mate should be aloft. 
to take charge of the work there, and to be the organ of communi- 
cation between the men aloft and the chief mate, who should remain 
on deck, since he must superintend everything fore and aft, as well 
as alow and aloft. Sending up or down royal and topgallant yards, 
being light work and done by one or two hands, does not call the 
second mate aloft ; but if the topgallant masts are to be sent down,, 
or a jibboom rigged in in bad weather, or any other work going on 
aloft of unusual importance or difficulty, the second mate should be 
there with the men, leading them in the work, and communicating 
with and receiving the orders from the deck. 

During his own watch, if the master is not on deck, the i^econd 
mate commands the ship, gives his orders and sees to their execu- 
tion, precisely as the chief mate does in his ; but, at the same time, 
he is expected to lend a hand at every " all-hands rope." 

There is another important part of the duties of a second mate ; 
which is, the care of the spare rigging, blocks, sails, and small 
staffs, and of the instruments for working upon rigging, as, marlin- 
spikes, heavers, serving-boards, &c. It is the duty of the chief 
mate, as superintendent of the work, to see that these are on board, 
and to provide a constant supply of such as are made at sea ; but 
when provided, it is the second mate's duty to look after them, to 
see them properly stowed away, and to have them at hand whenever 
they are called for. If, for instance, the chief mate orders a man to 
do a piece of work with certain instruments and certain kinds of 
stuff, the man will go to the second mate for them, and he must supply 
him. If there is no sailmaker on board, the second mate must also 
attend to the stowing away of the spare sails, and whenever one is 
called for, it is his duty to go below and find it. So with blocks, 
spare rigging, strands of yarns, and any part of a vessel's furniture, 
which an accident or emergency, as well as the ordinaiy course of 
dajt^rj tnay bring into play. 

So, also, with the stores. It is his duty to see to the stowing 
away of the water, bread, beef, pork, and all the provisions of the 
vessel ; and whenever a new cask or barrel of water or provisions is 
to be opened, the second mate must do it. Indeed, the crew should 
never be sent into the hold or steerage, or to any part where there 
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IS cargo or stores, without an officer. He also measures oat the 
allowance to the men, at the rate ordered by the master. These 
latter duties, of getting out the stores and weighiug or measuring the 
allowance, fall upon the third mate^ if there is one, which is seldom 
the case in merchant vessels. 

While in port, when cargo is taking in or discharging, the second 
mate's place is in the hold ; the chief mate standing at the gangway, 
to keep account, and to have a general supervision. If the vessel 
is lying at anchor, so that the cargo has to be brought on or off in 
boats, then the boating duty falls upon the second mate, who goes 
and comes in the boats, and looks after the landing and taking off of 
the goods. The chief mate seldom leaves the vessel when in port. 
The master is necessarily on shore a good deal, and the second mate 
must come and go in the boats^ so that the chief mate is considered 
as the ship-keeper. So, if a warp or kedge is to be carried out, or 
a boat is lowered at sea, as in boarding another vessel, or when a 
man has fallen overboard, in all such cases the second mate should 
take charge of the boat. 

When in poi*t, the second mate stands no anchor watch, but is 
e:spected to be on deck until eight o^clock, which is the hour at 
which the watch is usually set. If, however, the ship is short- 
handed, he would stand his watch ; in which case it would probably 
be either the first or the morning watch. 

The scond mate lives aft, sleeping in the cabin, if there are no 
passengers, or else in a state-room in the steerage. He also eats in 
the cabin, but at a second table, taking charge of the vessel while 
the master and chief mate are at their meals. In packet ships the 
two mates generally eat together, by themselves, at an earlier hour 
than the master and passengers. 

Thied Mate. — ^Merchant vessels bound on long voyages, upon 
which there are many vicissitudes to be anticipated, sometimes carry 
a third mate ; but this is unusual j so much so, that his duties have 
hardly become settled by custom. He does not command a watch, 
but belongs to the larboard watch, and assists the chief mate in his 
duties. He goes aloft with the larboard watch to reef and furl, as 
the second mate does with the .starboard, and performs very nearly 
the same duties aloft and about decks. If he is a good seaman, he 
will take the earing and bunt on the head yards, as the second mate 
does on the after yards ; and in the allotment of work he will be 
favoured with the most important jobs, if a good workman, other- 
wise, he will be put upon the work of an ordinary seaman. He is 
not expected to handle the light sails. He stands no helm, lives aft, 
and will look out for the vessel at meal times, if the second mate 
dines with the master and chief mate. While in port, he will be in 
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tbe hold or in the boats, as he may be needed, thus dividing the 
labour with the second mate. Perhaps his place would more pro- 
perly be in the boats, as that is considered more in the light of 
fatigue duty. He also relieves the second mate of the charge of the 
stores, and sees to the weighing and measuring of the allowances ; 
and in his watch on deck, he relieves the chief mate of the inferior 
parts of his duty, such as washing decks in the morning, and look- 
ing after the boys in clearing up the decks at night. 
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Carpenter. — Almost every merchant vessel of a large class, or 
bound upon a long voyage, carries a carpenter. His duty is to 
work at his trade under the direction of the master, and to assist in 
all-hands work according to his ability. He is stationed with the 
larboard or starboard watch, as he may be needed, though, if there 
is no third mate, usually with the larboard. In working ship, if he 
is an able seaman (as well as carpenter), he will be put in some 
more important place, as looking after the main tack and bowlines, 
or working the forecastle with the mate ; and if capable of leading 
his watch aloft, he would naturally take the bunt or an earing. He 
is not expected to handle the light sails, nor to go above the topsail 
yards, except upon the work of his ti-ade. If he ships for an able 
seaman as well as carpenter, he must be capable of doing seaman's 
work upon the rigging and taking his turn at the wheel, if called 
upon, though he would not be required to do it except in bad 
weather, or in case the vessel should be shorthanded. If he does 
not expressly ship for seamam as well as carpenter, no nautical skill 
can be required of him ; but he must still, when all hands are called, 
or if ordered by the master, pull and haul about decks, and go 
aloft in the work usual on such occasions, as reefing and furling. 
But the inferior duties of the crew, as sweeping decks, slushing, tar- 
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Ting, &c, would not be put upon him, nor would he be required to 
do any strictly seaman's work, except taking a helm in case of 
necessity, or such work as all hands join in. 

The carpenter is not an officer, has no command, and cannot give 
an order even to the smallest boy ; yet he is a privileged person. 
He lives in the steerage, with the steward, has charge of the ship's 
chest of tools, and in all things connected with his trade is under 
the sole direction of the master. The chief mate has no authority 
over him, in his trade, unless it be in the case of the master's 
absence or disability. In all things pertaining to the working of 
the vessel, however, and as far as he acts in the capacity of a sea- 
man, he must obey the orders of the officers as implicitly as any of 
the crew would ; though, perhaps, an order from the second mate 
would come somewhat in the form of a request. Yet there is no 
doubt that he must obey the second mate in his proper place, as 
much as he would the master In his. Althongh he lives in the 
steerage, he gets his food from the galley, from the same mess with 
the men in the forecastle, having no better or different fare in any 
respect; and he has no right on the quarterdeck, bnt must take his 
place on the forecastle with the common seamen. 

In many vessels, during fine weather, upon long voyages, the 
carpenter stands no watch, but "sleeps in" at night, is called at 
daylight, and works all day at his trade. But in this case, when- 
ever all hands are called, he must come up with the rest. In bad 
weather, when he cannot well work at his trade, or if the vessel be- 
comes short-handed, he is put in a watch, and does duty on deck, 
turning in and out with the rest. In many vessels, especially those 
bound on short voyages, the carpenter stands his watch, and, while 
on deck, works at his trade in the day-time, if the weather will 
permit, and at night, or in bad weather, does watch duty according 
to his ability. 

Saiumaker. — Some ships 6f the largest class carry a sailmaker, 
though usually the older seamen are sufficiently skilled in the trade 
to make and mend sails, and the master or chief mate should know 
how to cut them out. As to the sailmaker's duty on board, the 
same remarks will apply to him that were made upon the carpenter. 
If he ships for seaman as well as sailmaker, he must do an able sea- 
man's duty, if called upon; and if he does not so ship, he will still be 
required to assist in all-hands work, such as working ship, taking in 
and making sail, &c., according to his ability; and in bad weather, 
or a case of necessity, he may be put with a watch and required to 
do ship's duty with the rest. lu all-hands work he is mustered 
with either watch, according to circumstances, and the station 
allotted to him will depend upon his qualities as a seaman ; and, as 
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intli the carpenter, if he is a good seaman, he would naturally have 
some more important post assigned him. He is not expected to 
handle the light sails, nor to go above the topsail yards. Nor would 
the inferior duties of the crew, such as tarring, slushing, and sweep- 
ing decks, be put upon him. In bad weather, or in case of necessity, 
he may be mustered in a watch, and must do duty as one of the 
crew, according to his ability. Sometimes he stands no watch, and 
works at his trade all day, and at others he stands his watch, and 
when on deck in the day-time, and during good weather, works at 
his trade, and at night, or in bad weather, does duty with the 
watch. He usually lives in the steerage with the carpenter, and 
always takes his food fi'om the galley. He has no command, and 
when on deck belongs on the forecastle with the rest of the crew. 
In the work of his trade, he is under the sole direction of the master, 
or of the chief mate in the master's absence ; but in ship's work 
he is as strictly under the command of the mates as a common sea- 
man is. 

Stewaed. — The duties of the steward are very different in packet 
ships, carrying a large number of passengers, from those which are 
required of him in other vessels. It is his duty to see that the 
cabin and state-rooms are kept in order; to see to the laying and 
clearing of the tables; to take care of the dishes, and other fuitiSture 
belonging to them ; to provide the meals, under the master's direc- 
tion, preparing the nicer dishes himself; to keep the general charge 
of the pantry and stores for the cabin ; to look after the cook in his 
department ; and, lastly, which is as important a part of his duty as 
any other, to attend to the comfort and cenvenience of the passengers. 
These duties, where there are many passengers, require all his time 
and attention, and he is not called upon for any ship's duty. 

In vessels which are not passenger-ships, he does the work which 
falls to the under-stewards of the large packets ; cleans the cabin 
and state-rooms, sets, attends, and clears away the table, provides 
everything for the cook, and has charge of the pantry, where all 
the table furniture and the small stores are kept. He is also the 
body servant of the master. His relation to the chief mate is some- 
what doubtful ; but the general understanding is, that, although he 
waits upon him when at table, and must Obey him in all matters re- 
lating to the ship's work, yet he is not in any respect his servant. 
If the mate wishes any personal service done, he would ask it, or 
make some compensation. 

In these vessels, the steward must come on deck whenever all 
hands are called, and in working ship, pulls and hauls about decks 
with the men. The main sheet is called the steward's rope, and 
this he lets go and hauls aft in tacking and wearing. In reefing 
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and furling, he is expected to go upon th^ lower and topsail yards, 
and especially the mizzen topsail yard of a ship. No seamanship 
is expected of him, and he stands no watch, sleeping in at night and 
turning out at daylight ; yet he must do ship's duty according to 
his ability when all hands are called for working ship or for taking 
in or making sail. In these things he must obey the mates in the 
same way that a common seaman would, and is punishable for dis- 
obedience. The amount of ship's duty required of him depends, as 
I have said, upon the number of passengers. 

Cook. — ^The cook almost always lives in the forecastle, though 
sometimes in the steerage with the steward. He stands no watch, 
sleeping in at night, and working at his business throughout the 
day. He spends his time mostly in the cook-house, which is called 
the *' galley," where he cooks both for the cabin and forecastle. 
This, with keeping; the galley, boilers, pans, kids, &c., cleaii an4 in 
order, occupies him during th^ day. He is called with all hands, 
and in tacking and wearing, works the fore sheet. He is also 
expected to pull and haul about decks in all-hands work, and is 
occasionally called from his galley to give a pull at a tackle or 
halyards. No seamanship can be required of him, but he is usually 
expected to go upon a lower or topsail yard in reefing pr furling, 
and to assist according to his ability in wojrking ship. In regular 
passenger-ships, however, as he is more exclusively employed in 
cooking, he is not required to do any duty about decks, except in a 
case of necessity or of common danger. In some other vessels, too, 
if strongly manned, neither the cook nor steward are sent upon the 
yards. Yet it can, without doubt, be required of them, by the 
custom and understanding of the service, to go upon a lower or top- 
sail yard to reef or furl. 

If there are on board armourers, coopers, or persons following any 
other trades, they take the same place and follow the same rules as 
to duty that govern the carpenter and sailmaker. In the merchant 
service, when *' all hands " are called, it literally calls every one 
on board but the passengers ; excepting, as I have said, in the case 
of the cook and steward of strictly passenger-ships. Those persons 
of whom any duty can be required, who do not stand a watch, but 
sleep in at night and work during the day, are called idlers. 
Beside turning out with all hands, the idlers are sometimes called 
up at night to help the watch on deck in any heavy or difficult 
duty, when it is not desirable to call the other watch, who may 
have had severe service. This is allowable, if practised only in 
cases of necessity, and not carried to an extreme. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ABLE SEAMEN. 

Grades oC seafaring persoos— Able seamen— Ordinary seamen— Boys— Shipping and 
rating— Over-rating- Requisites of an able seaman — Hand, reef, and steer— Work 
upon rigging— Sailmaking— Day's work— Working ship— Reefing and furling— Watch 
dnty- Coasters and small vessels. 

Seapabing persons before the mast are divided into three classes, 
— able seamen, ordinary seamen, and boys or green hands. And it 
may be remarked here that all green hands in the merchant service 
are termed hoys^ and rated as such, whatever may be their age 
or size. In the merchant service, wages are about the same on 
long voyages, the same proportion between the classes being pre- 
served, an ordinary seaman getting less than an able seaman, and 
the boys, from nothing up to less than ordinary seamen, according 
to circumstances. A full-grown man, must ship for boy's wages 
npon his first voyage. It is not unusual to see a man receiving 
boy's wages and rated as a boy, who is older and larger than many 
of the able seamen. 

The crews are not rated by the officers after they get to sea, but, 
both in the merchant service and in the navy, each man rates 
himself when he ships. The shipping aiiiicles. In the merchant 
service, are prepared for each class, and a man puts his name down 
and contracts for the wages and duty of a seaman, ordinary seaman, 
or boy> at his pleasure. Notwithstanding this license, there are 
very few instances of it being abused ; for every man knows that if 
be is found incompetent to perform the duty he contracts for, his 
wages can not only be reduced to the gracje for which he is fitted, 
but that something additional will be deducted for the deception 
practised upon all concerned, and for the loss of service and the 
numerous difficulties incurred, in case the fraud is not discovered 
until the vessel has got to sea. .But, still more than this, the rest 
of the crew consider it a fraud upon themselves ;. as they are thus 
deprived of a man of the class the vessel required, which makes her 
short-handed for the voyage, and increases the duty put upon them- 
selves. If, for instance, the articles provide for six able seamen, 
the men expect as many, and if one of the six turns out not to be a 
seaman, and is put upon inferior work, the duties which would 
commonly be done by seamen will fall upon the five. The difficulty 
is felt still more in the watches ; as, in the case I have supposed, 
there would be in one watch only two able seameu msX^^^ oi \X!ct<t^.^ 
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and if the delinqaent was not a capable helmsman, the increased 
duty at the wheel alone would be, of itself, a serious evil. The 
officers also feel at liberty to punish a man who has so imposed 
upon all hands, and accordingly every kind of inferior and disagree- 
able doty is put upon him ; and, as he finds no sjrmpathy from the 
crew, his situation on board is made very unpleasant. Indeed, 
there is nothing a man can be guilty of, short of a felony, to which 
so little mercy is shewn on board ship ; for it is a deliberate act of 
deception, and one to which there is no temptation, except the gain 
of better wages. 

The common saying that to hand, reef, and steer, makes a sailor, 
is a mistake. It is true that no man is a sailor until he can do 
these things ; yet to ship for an able seaman he must, in addition to 
these, be a good workman upon rigging. The rigging of a ship 
requires constant mending, covering and working upon in a multi- 
tude of ways ; and whenever any of the ropes or yards are chafing 
or wearing upon it, it must be protected by *' chafing gear." This 
chafing gear consists of worming, parcelling, serving, rounding, &c. ; 
which requires a constant supply of small stuffs, such as foxes, 
sennit, spunyarn, marline, and the like, all which is made on board 
from condemned rigging and old junk. There is also a great deal 
of new rigging to be cut and fitted on board, which requires neat 
knots, splices, seizings, coverings, and turnings in. It is also 
frequently necessary to set up the rigging in one part of the vessel 
or another; in which case it must be seized or turned in afresh. 
It is upon labour of this kind that the crew is employed in the 
** day's work *' and jobs which are constantly earned forward on 
board. A man's skill in this work is the chief test of his seaman- 
ship ; a competent knowledge of steering, reefing, furling, and the 
like, being taken for granted, and being no more than is expected of 
an ordinary seaman. To put a marlinspike in a man's hand and 
set him to work upon a piece of rigging, is considered a fair trial of 
his qualities as an able seaman. 

There is, of course, a great deal of difference in the skill and 
neatness of the work of different men ; but I believe I am safe 
in saying that no man will pass for an able seaman in a square- 
rigged vessel, who cannot make a long and short splice in a large 
rope, fit a block-strap, pass seizings to lower rigging, and make the 
ordinary knots, in a fair, workmanlike manner. This working upon 
rigging is the last thing to which a lad training up to the sea is put, 
and always supposes a competent acquaintance with all those kinds 
of work that are required of an ordinary seaman or boy. A 
seaman Is generally expected to be able to sew upon a sail, and few 
men ship for seamen who cannot do \l', "j^tj V£ \v^ is competent in 
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other respects, no fanlt can be found with an able seaman for want 
of skill in sailmaking. 

In allotting the jobs among the crew, reference is always had 
to a man's rate and capacity; and it is considered a decided 
imputation npon a man to pnt him upon inferior work. The most 
difficnlt jobs, and those requiring the neatest work, will be given to 
the older and more experienced among the seamen ; and of this 
none will complain ; but to single out an able seaman and keep him 
at turning the spunyard winch, knotting yams or picking oakum, 
while there are boys on board, and other properly seaman^s work 
going forward at the same time, would be looked upon as punish- 
ment, unless it were temporarily, or from necessity, or while other 
seaman were employed in the same manner. Also, in consideration 
of the superior grade of an able seaman, he is not required to sweep 
down the decks at night, slush the roasts, &c., if there are boys 
on board and at hand. Not that a seaman is not obliged to do 
these things. There is no question but that he is, just as much as 
to do any other ship's work ; and if there are no boys on board 
or at hand at the time, or from any other cause it is reasonably 
required of him, no good seaman would object, and it would be 
a refusal of duty to do so, yet if an officer were deliberately, and 
without necessity for it, when there were boys about decks at 
the time, who could do the work as well, to order an able seaman 
to leave his work and sweep down the decks, or slush a mast, 
it would be considered as punishment. 

In working ship, the able seamen are stationed variously; thongh, 
for the most part, upon the forecastle, at the main tack or fore and 
main lower and topsail braces ; the light hands being placed at the 
cross-jack and fore and main topgaUant and royal braces. In 
taking in and making sail, and in all things connected with the 
working of a ship, there is no duty which may not be required of an 
able seaman; yet there are certain things requiring more skill or 
strength, to which he is always put, and others which are as invari- 
ably assigned to ordinary seamen and boys. In reefing, the men go 
out to the yard-arms, and the light hands stand in toward the slings ; 
while in furling, the bunt and quarters belong to the able seamen, 
and the yard-arms to the boys. The light hands are expected to 
loose and furl the light sails, as royals, flying jib and mizzen top- 
gallant sail, and the men seldom go above the cross-trees, except to 
work upon the rigging, or to send a mast or yard up or down. The 
fore and main topgallant sails, and sometimes the flying jib of largo 
vessels, require one or more able seamen for furling, but are loosed 
by light hands. In short, as to everything connected with working 
ship, making and taking in sail, &c., one geiieiaX t\x\^ m%^ \^^\6\^ 
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down. A seaman is obliged to obey the order of the master or 
oflScer, asking no questions and making no objection, whether the 
duty to whicb he is ordered be that which properly belongs to an 
able seaman or not ; yet as able seamen alone can do the more nice 
and difScolt wprk, the light hands, in their tarn, are expected to d6 
that which requires less skill and strength. In the watch on deck 
at night, for instance, the able and ordinary seamen steer the ship, 
and are depended upon in case of any accident, or if heavy sails 
are to be taken in or set, or ropes to be knotted or spliced ; and in 
consideration of this, if there is light work to be done, as coiling up 
rigging about decks, holding the log-reel, loosing or furling a light 
sail, or the like, the boys are expected to do it, and should properly 
be called upon by the officer, unless from some circumstance it should 
be necessary to call upon a man. Yet, as I have said before, if 
ordered, the seaman must do the thing, under any circumstances, 
and a refusal would be a refusal of his duty. 

No man is entitled to the rate or wages of an able seaman who 
is not a good helmsman. Th^re is always a difference in a ship's 
company as to this duty, some men being more steady, careful, and 
expert helmsmen than others ; and the best quality cannot be 
required of every able seaman; yet if, upon fair trial, in bad weather, 
a man is found incapable of steering the sliip, under circumstances 
not extraordinary, he would be considered by all on board to have 
failed of his duty. It should be remembered, however, that there 
are times when the very best helmsman is hardly able to steer a 
ship, and if a vessel is out of trim or slow in her motions, no skill 
can ke^p her close to her course. 

An able seaman is also expected to do all the work necessary for 
reefing, furling, and setting sail, to be able to take a bunt or earing, 
to send yards and masts up and down, to rig in and out booms, to 
know how to reeve all the running rigging of a ship, and to steer, or 
pull an oar in a boat. 

The standard of seamanship, however, is not so high in coasting 
vessels and those of a smaller class bound upon short voyages, in 
which all the work that is necessary upon the vessel or rigging is 
usually done when in port by people hired from on shore. In such 
vessels many men ship for able seamen, and are considered, upon the 
whole, competent, if they are able-bodied, and can hand, reef, and 
steer, who perhaps would only have shipped for ordinary seamen in 
vessels bound upon long voyages. In all large- class vessels, and in 
vessels of almost any class bound upon long voyages, the standard 
of seamaijiship is very nearly what I haye before described. 
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CHAPTER VL 

OBDINAKT SEAMEN. 

Beqnirites— Hand, reef; and steer—Loose, ftirl, and set sails— Reeye tigging— Work npon 

rigging— Watch duty. 

An ordinary seaman is one who, from not being of sufficient age and 
strength, or from want of sufficient experience, is not quite competent 
to perform all the duties of an able seaman, and accordingly receives 
a little less than full wages, and does not contract for the complete 
qnalities of an able seaman. There is a large proportion of ordinary 
seamen in the navy. This is probably because the power of the 
officers is so great upon their long cruises to detect and punish any 
deficiency, and because, if a man can by any means be made to 
appear wanting in capacity for the duty he has shipped to perform, 
it will justify a great deal of hard usage. Men, therefore, prefer 
rather to underrate than to run any risk of overrating themselves. 

An ordinary seaman is expected to hand, reef, and steer, under 
common circumstances, (which includes " boxing the compass ; ") to 
be well acquainted with all the running and standing rigging of a 
ship ; to be able to reeve all the studdingsail gear, and set a top- 
gallant or royal studdingsail out of the top ; to loose and furl a 
royal, and a small topgallant sail or flying jib ; and perhaps, also, to 
send down or cross a royal yard. An ordinary seamiaa need not be 
a complete helmsman, and if an able seaman should be put in his 
place at the wheel in very bad weather, or when the ship steered 
with difficulty, it would be no imputation upon him, provided he 
could steer his trick creditably under ordinary circumstances. In 
reefing or farling the courses and topsails, an ordinary seaman would 
not take the bunt or an earing, if there were able seamen on the 
yard ; and perhaps, in the largest sized vessels, it would not be 
expected of him to pass an earing, or make up the bunt of a fore or 
main topsail or course in bad weather, yet he should know how to 
do both, and should be able to take a bunt or earing on the mizzen 
topsail yard, and on any topsail or lower yard of a small vessel. 

It is commonly understood that an ordinary seaman need not be 
a workman upon rigging. Yet there are probably few men capable 
of performing the duties of an ordinary seaman, as above detailed, 
who would not be somewhat acquainted with work upon rigging, 
and who could not do the simpler parts of it, such as serving and 
splicing small ropes, passing a common seizings or th^ Ukft \ ^\i^ \\> 
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is always expected that an ordinary seaman shall be able to make 
all the hitched, bends, and knots in common use : such as, two half- 
hitches, a rolling hitch, timber hitch, clove hitch, common bend, and 
bowline knot. He would also be thought deficient if he could not 
draw, knot, and ball up yarns, and make spunyam, foxes, and 
common sennit. Yet it is said that if he can steer his trick, and do 
his duty creditably in working ship and taking in and making sail, 
he is entitled to the rate and wages of an ordinary seaman, though 
he cannot handle a marlinspike or serving-board. 

The duty upon which an ordinary seaman is put, depends a good 
deal upon whether there are boys or green hands on board or not. 
If there are, he has a preference over them, as an able seaman has 
over him, in the light work; and since he stands his helm regularly 
and is occasionally set to work upon rigging with the men, he will 
be favoured accordingly in the watch and in common duty aboat 
decks. Yet the distinction between ordinary seamen and boys is not 
very carefully observed in the merchant service, and an ordinaiy 
seamau is frequently called upon for boy's duty, though there are 
boys on board and at hand. If an oflScer wished for some one to 
loose a royal, take a broom and sweep the decks, hold the log-reel, 
coil up a rope, or the like, he would probably first call upon a boy, if at 
hand; if not, upon an ordinary seaman; but upon either of them 
indifferently, before an able seamen. 

If there are no boys on board, the ordinary seamen do boys' duty ; 
the only difference being, that if they take their trick at the wheel, and 
do other ordinaiy seaman's work, the able seamen are not so much 
preferred over them, as over mere boys and green hands. 



CHAPTER VII. 

BOYS. 

Requisites— Wages— Watch— Day's work— Working ship — Helm— Duties aloft and 

about decks. 

Bov is the term, as I have said before, for all green hands, what- 
ever may be their size or age ; and also for boys, who, though they 
have been at sea before, are not large and strong enough for ordi- 
naiy seamen. It is the common saying, that a boy does not ship to 
know anything. Accordingly, if any person ships as a boy, and 
upoa'boy's wages^ no fault can be fownd Yrith Mm^ though he should 
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not ktiow the name of a rope in the ship, or even the stem from the 
stem. In the navy,, the boys are divided into three classes, accord- 
ing to their sise and experience, and different duties are pat upon 
them. In the merchant service, all except able and ordinary seamen 
are generally apon the same wages, though boys^ wages vary in dif- 
ferent voyages. Sometimes they get nothing, being considered as 
apprentices ; and from that their wages rise according to their capa- 
bility. Whatever boys' wages may be, a person who ships for them 
for that voyage, whether more or less, is rated as boy, and his duty 
is according to his rate. 

In the ordinary day^s work, the boys are taught to draw and knot 
yams, make spunyara, foxes, sennit, &c., and are employed in pass- 
ing a ball or otherwise assisting the able seamen in their jobs. 
Slashing masts, sweeping and clearing up decks, holding the log- 
reel, coiling up rigging, and loosing and furling the light sails, are duties 
that are invariably put upon the boys or green hands. They stand 
their watches like the rest, are called with all hands, go aloft to reef 
and furl, and work whenever and wherever the men do, the only 
difference being in the kind of work upon which they are put. In 
reefing, the boys lay in towards the slings of the yard, and in furl- 
ing, they go out to the yard-arms. They are sent aloft immediately, 
as soon as they get to sea, to accustom them to the motion of a 
vessel, and to moving about in the rigging and on the yards. 
Loosing and furling the royals, setting topgallant studdingsails and 
reeving the gear, shaking out reefs, learning the names and uses of 
all the ropes, and to make the common hitches, bends, and knots, 
reeving all the stnddingsail gear, and rigging in and out booms, and 
the like, is the knowledge first instilled into beginners. There is a 
good deal of difference in the manner in which boys are put forward 
in different vessels. Sometimes, in large vessels, where there are 
plenty of men, the boys never take the wheel at all, and are seldom 
put upon any but the most simple and inferior duties. In'^athers, 
they are allowed to take the wheel in light winds, and gradually, if 
they are of sufficient age and strength, become regular helmsmen. 
So, also, in their duties *aloft ; if they are favoured, they may be 
kept at the royals and topgallant sails, and gradually come to the 
earing of a mizzen topsail. In work upon rigging, however, a green 
hand makes but little progress beyond ropeyarns and spunyara, 
daring his first voyage ; since there are men enough to do the jobs, 
and be can be employed to more advantage in the inferior work, and 
in making and taking in light sails, steering in light winds, &c. ; a 
competent knowledge of which duty is sufficient to enable him to 
ship for an ordinary seaman upon the next voyage. It is generally 
while in the grade of ordinary seaman that the use of l\i^ m%.\^\i%>^^\V^ 
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is learned. Whatever knowledge a boy may have acquired, or what- 
ever may be his age or strength, so long as he is rated as a boy, 
(and the rates are not changed during a voyage unless a person 
changes his ship,) he must do the inferior duties of a boy. If decks 
are to cleared up or swept, rigging to be coiled up, a man is to be 
helped in his job, or any duty to be done aloft or about decks which 
does not require the strength or skill of a seaman, a boy is always 
expect-ed to start first and do it, though not called upon by name. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
Watches-^CalllDg the watch— Bells— Helm— Answering— Stations— Food— Sleep. 

Watches. — A watch is a term both for a division of the crew, and 
for the period of time allotted to such division. The crew are divided 
into two watches, larboard and starboard ; the larboard commanded 
by the chief mate, and the starboard by the second mate. These 
watches divide the time between them, being on and off duty, or, 
as it is termed, on deck and below, every other four hours. If, for 
instance, the chief mate with the larboard watch have the first night 
watch, from eight to twelve, at the end of the four hours the star- 
board watch is called, and the second mate takes the deck, while 
the larboard watch and the chief mate go below until four in the 
moraing. At four they come on deck again, and remain until 
eight ; having what is called the " morning watch." As they will 
have been on deck eight hours out of the twelve, while the starboard 
watch, who had the middle watch, from twelve to four, will only 
have been up four hours, they are entitled to the watch below from 
eight till twelve, which is called the " forenoon watch below." 
Where this alteration of watches is kept up throughout the twenty- 
four hours, four hours up and four below, it is called having '* watch 
and watch.'* This is always given in bad weather, and when day's 
work cannot be carried on ; but in most merchant vessels, it is the 
custom to keep all hands from one p.m. until sundown^ or until four 
o'clock. In extreme cases, also, all hands are kept throughout the 
day ; but the watch which has had eight hours on deck at night 
should always be allowed a forenoon watch below, if possible. 

The watch from four to eight, p.m., is divided into two half- 
watchea of two hours each, called dog watches. The object of this 
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is to make an nneTen number of watches, seven instead of six; 
otherwise the same watch would stand duriug the same hours for the 
"Whole voyage, and those who had two watches on deck the first night 
would have the same throughout the trip. But the uneven number 
shifts the watches. The dog-watches coming about suudown, or 
twilight, and between the end of a day's work and the setting of the 
night-watch, ai*e usually the time given for recreation, — for smoking, 
telling yams, &c., on the forecastle ; things which are not allowed 
during the day. 

Calling the Watch. — As soon as eight bells are stnick, the 
officer of the watch gives orders to call the watch, and one of the 
crew goes to the scuttle, knocks three times, and calls out in a loud 
voice, " All the starboard (or larboard) watch, ahoy ! " or, "All 
starbowlines, ahoy I " or something of the kind, and adds, " Eight 
bells," or the hour; usually, also, a question, to know whether he is 
heard, as, " Do you hear the news there, sleepers ? " Some one of 
the watch below must answer, *' Ay, ay I " to shew that the call 
has been heard. The watch below is entitled to be called in a loud 
and audible voice, and in the usual manner; and unless called, they 
cannot be expected to come up. They must also turn out at once 
and come on deck as soon as they are called, in order that the other 
watch may go below, especially as they are never called until the 
hour has expired, and since some minutes are allowed for turning 
out, dressing, and getting on deck. The man whose turn it is to 
take the helm goes immediately aft, and ought to be the first on 
deck, as the two hours' duty at the helm at night is tedious, and 
entitles a man to be speedily relieved. It is considered a bad trait 
in a man to be slack in relieving the helm. The relieving the helm 
is also the sign that the watch is changed, and no man is permitted 
to go below until that has been done. It is a man's watch on deck 
so long as one of his watch is at the wheel. 

Bells. — The time at sea is marked by bells. At noon, eight 
bells are struck, that is, eight strokes are made upon the bell ; and 
from that time it is struck every half-hour throughout the twenty- 
four, beginning at one stroke and going as high as eight, adding one 
at each half-hour. For instance, twelve o'clock is eight bells, half- 
past twelve is one bell, one o'clock is two bells, half-past one three 
bells, and so on until four o'clock, which will be eight bells. The 
watch is then out, and for half-past four you strike one bell again. 
A watch of four hours therefore runs out the bells. It will be observed, 
also, that even bells come at the full hours, and the odd bells at 
the half-hours. For instance, eight bells is always twelve, four, or 
eight o'clock; and seven bells always half-past three, half-past seven, 
or half-past eleven. 

I 
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The bells are sounded by two strokes following one another qnickly, 
and then a short interval ; after which, two more; and so on. If it 
is an odd number, the odd one is struck alone, after the intervaL 
This is to make the counting more sure and easy; and, by this 
means, you can, at least, tell whether it is an hour or a half- 
hour. 

Helm. — ^Neither the master nor mates of a merchant vessel ever 
take the hehn. The proper helmsmen are the able and ordinary 
seamen. Sometimes the carpenter, saiimaker, &c., if they are sea- 
men, are put at the helm ; also the boys, in light winds, for practice. 
Each watch steers the ship in its turn, and the watch on deck must 
supply the helmsman, even when all" hands are called. Each man 
stands at the helm two hours, which is called his trick. Thus, there 
are two tricks in a watch. Sometimes, in very cold weather, the 
tricks are reduced to one hour; and, if the ship steers badly, in a 
gale of wind, two men are sent to the wheel at once. In this case, 
the man who stands on the weather side of the wheel is the respon- 
sible helmsman, the man at the lee wheel merely assisting him by 
heaving the wheel when necessary. 

The men in the watch usually arrange their tricks among them- 
selves, the officers being satisfied if there is always a man ready to 
take the wheel at the proper time. In steering, the helmsman 
stands on the weather side of a wheel and on the lee side of a tiller. 
But when steering by tiller-ropes with no hitch round the tiller- head, 
or with a tackle, as in heavy gale and bad sea, when it is necessary 
to ease the helm a good deal, it is better to stand up to windward 
and steer by the parts of the tackle or tiller-ropes. 

In relieving the wheel, the man should come aft on the lee side of 
the quarter-deck, (as indeed he always should unless his duty lies to 
windward,) go to the wheel behind the helmsman and take hold of 
the spokes, so as to have the wheel in command when the other lets 
go. Before letting go, the helmsman should give the course to the 
man that relieves him in an audible voice, and the new man should 
repeat it aloud just as it was given, so as to make it sure that he 
has heard correctly. This is especially necessary, since the points 
and half-points are so much alike that a mistake might easily be 
made. It is the duty of the officer of the watch to be present 
when the wheel is relieved, in order to see that the course is cor- 
rectly reported and understood ; which is another reason why the 
course should be spoken by both in a loud tone. It is unseamanlike 
and reprehensible to answer, '*Ay, ay I" or, "I understand," or the 
like, instead of repeating the course. 

If a vessel is sailing close-hauled and does not lay her course, the 
order is, "Full and by !" which means, by the wind, yet all full. 
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If a yessel lays her course, the order then is her course, as N. W. by 
W., E. by g., and the like. 

When a man is at the wheel, he has notliing else to attend to but 
steering the ship, and no conversation should be allowed with him. 
If ho wishes to be relieved during his trick, it should not be done 
'without the permission of the ojficer, and the same form of giving 
and repeating the course should be gone through, though he is to be 
absent from the helm but a minute or two. 

If an order is given to the man at the wheel as to his steering, he 
should always repeat the order, distinctly, that the officer may be 
sure he is understood. For instance, if the order is a new course, 
or, " Keep her off a point ! " " Luff a little ! " " Ease her ! " ''Meet 
her I " or the like, the man should answer by repeating the course or 
the order, as " Luff a little, sir," "Meet her, sir," &c., and should not 
answer, " Ay, ay, sir ! " or simply execute the order as he under- 
stands it. This practice of repeating every, even the most minute 
order at the wheel, is well understood among seamen, and a failure 
or refusal to do so is an offence sometimes leading to disagreeable 
results. 

If, when the watch is out and the other watch has been called, 
all hands are detained for any purpose, as, to reef a topsail, to set 
stnddingsails, or the like, the helm should not be relieved until the 
work is done and the watch ready to go below. 

Answering. — The rule has just been stated which requires a man 
at the wheel to answer by repeating distinctly the order given him. 
The same rule applies to some other parts of a seaman's duty, 
though to none so strictly, perhaps, as to that. In tacking, where 
the moment of letting go a rope or swinging a yard is very impor- 
tant, the order of the master is always repeated by the officer on 
the forecastle. This enables the master to know whether he is 
heard and understood, to repeat his order if it is not answered at 
once, and to correct any mistake, or obviate some of its consequences. 
The same may be said generally of every order to the proper or 
instant execution of which unusual importance is attached. If, for 
instance, a man is stationed by a rope to let it go upon an order 
given, if an order is addi-essed to him which he supposes to be for 
that purpose, he should answer, " Let go, sir ! " and usually adds, 
" All gone ! " as soon as it is done. Green hands should bear in 
mind that whenever an order is of a kind which ought to be repeated, 
it must be so, without reference to a man's distance from the officer 
who gives the order, but just as much if standing a few feet from 
him as if at the mast-head, since, upon the whole, the chance of 
misapprehension is not much less in one case than in the other. 
The common run of orders, however, are sufficiently answered by 
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the usual reply of '*Ay, ay, sir!" which is the pr(^er seaman^s 
answer, where the repetition of the order is not necessary. But 
some answer or other should always he made to an order. This is a 
rule difficult to impress upon beginners, but the reasonableness of it 
is obvious, and it is well understood among all seafaring persons ; 
and even though an officer should see that the man was executing 
his order, he still would require, and has a right to demand, a reply. 
The rule is as strictly observed by the master and officers between 
themselves, as it is required by them of the men ; for the reason is 
the same. It is almost unnecessary to say that the addition *' Sir " 
is always to be used in speaking to the master or to either of the 
mates. The mates in their turn use it to the master. "Mr" is 
■Iways to be prefixed to the name of an officer, whether chief 
or second mate. 

In well-disciplined vessels, no conversation is allowed among the 
men when they are employed at their work ; that is to say, it is not 
allowed in the presence of an officer or of the master ; and although, 
when two or more men are together aloft, or by themselves on deck, 
a little low conversation might not be noticed, yet if it seemed 
to take off their attention, or to attract the attention of others, 
it would be considered a breach of duty. In this respect the 
practice is diflfei-ent in different vessels. Coasters, fishermen, or 
small vessels on short voyages, do not preserve the same rule; 
but no seaman who has been accustomed to first-class ships will 
object to a strictness as to conversations and laughing, while at 
day's work, very nearly as great as is observed in a school. While 
the crew are below in the forecastle, great license is given them; 
and the severest officer will never interfere with the noise and sport 
of the forecastle, unless it is a serious inconvenience to those who 
are on deck. In working ship, when the men are at their stations, 
the same silence and decorum is observed. But during the dog- 
watches, and when the men are together on the forecastle at night, 
and no work is going forward, smoking, singing, telling yarns, &c., are 
allowed ; and, in fact, a considerable degree of noise and skylarking 
is permitted, unless it amounts to positive disorder and disturbance. 

It is a good rule to enforce, that whenever a man aloft wishes 
anything to be done on deck, he shall hail the officer of the deck, 
and not call out, as is often done, to any one whom he may see 
about decks, or generally to have a thing done by whoever may 
happen to hear him. By enforcing this rule the officer knows what 
is requested, and may order it and see that it is done as he 
thinks fit ; whereas, otherwise, any one about decks, perhaps a 
green hand, may execute the "order upon his own judgment and 
after bis owa manner. 
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Stations. — ^The proper place for the seamen when they are on 
deck and there is no work going forward, is on the forecastle. By 
this is understood so mnch of the upper deck as is forward of the 
after fore-shroud. The men do not leave this to go aft or aloft; 
unless ship's duty requires it of them. In working ship, they are 
stationed variously, and go wherever there is work to be done. 
The same is the case in working upon rigging. But if a man goes 
aft to take the wheel, or for any other purpose which does not 
require him to go to windward, he will go on the lee side of the 
quarter-deck. 

Food, Sleep, fee, — The crew eat together in the forecastle, or on 
deck, if they choose, in fine weather. Their food is cooked at the 
galley, and they are expected to go to the galley for it and take it 
below or upon the forecastle. The cook puts the eatables into 
wooden tubs called " kids," and of these there are more or less, 
according to the number of men. The tea or coflfee is served out to 
each man in his tin pot, which he brings to the galley. There is no 
table, and no knives nor forks to the forecastle; but each man 
helps himself, and furnishes his own eating utensils. These are 
usually a tin pot and pan, with an iron spoon. 

The usual time for breakfast 4s seven bells, that is, half- past 
seven o'clock in the moraing. Consequently, the watch below is 
called at seven bells, that they may get breakfast and be ready 
to take the deck at eight o'clock. Sometimes all hands get break- 
fast together at seven bells ; but in bad weather, or if watch and 
watch is given, it is usual for the watch below to breakfast at seven 
bells, and the watch on deck at eight bells, after they are relieved. 
The dinner hour is twelve o'clock, if all hands get dinner together. 
If dinner is got "by the watch," the watch below is called for 
dinner at seven bells (half-past eleven), and the other watch dine 
when they go below, at twelve. 

If all hands are kept in the afternoon, or if both watches get 
supper together, the usual hour is three bells, or half-past five; 
but if supper is got by the watch, three bells is the time for 
one watch and four for the other. 

In bad weather, each watch takes its meals daring the watch 
below, as, otherwise, the men would be liable to be called up 
from their meals at any moment. 

As to the time allowed for sleep ; it may be said, generally, that 
a sailor's watch below is at his own disposal to do what he chooses 
in, except, of course, when all hands are called. The meal times, 
and time for washing, mending, reading, writing, &c., must all come 
out of the watch below ; since, whether there is work going forward 
or not, a man is considered as belonging to the fi\i\p m \\V& ^^\.Ocl Q\!i 
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deck. At night, however, especially if watch and watch is not 
given, it is the custom in most merchant vessels, in good weather, 
to allow the watch to take naps about the decks, provided one 
of them keeps a look-out, and the rest are so that they can be called 
instantly. This privilege is rather a thing winked at than expressly 
allowed, and if the man who has the look-out falls asleep, or if the 
rest are slow in mustering at a call, they are all obliged to keep 
awake. In bad weather, also, or if near land, or in the track 
of other vessels, this privilege should not be granted. The men in 
each watch usually arrange the helms and look-outs among them- 
selves, so that a man need not have a helm and a Ibok-ont 
during the same watch. A man should never go below during 
his watch on deck, without permission; and if he merely steps 
down into the forecastle for an instant, as, to get his jacket, he 
should tell some one, who may speak to him at once, if the watch is 
called upon. 



PART III. 



CHAPTER I. 

LAWS RELATING TO THE PROPEKTT OF SHIPS AND THE DUTIES OF 

MASTEBS AM> MARDTEBS. 

Title — ^Bander's certificate— Bill of sale— Preparatives for registry— Owners — First registry 
—Certificate of registry and provisional certificate— National character — Transfers 
and transmissions — (1.) Transfers — (2.) Transmissions— TAortgB.ges — Certificates of 
mortgage and of sale — Registry anew, and transfer o registry — (1.) Registry anew— 
(2.) Transfer of regrw^ry- Registry, miscellaneous — Boats for sea-going ships — ^Lights 
and fog-signals, &c. — Build and equipment of steam ships. 

Title — Buildeb's Cebtificate — Bill of Sale. — The property 
in ships, — either acquired by buildiug or by purchase, — the share or 
shares of a ship, — is always evidenced by written documents, in the 
case of a newly-built British ship by the builder's certificate, giving 
a true account of the proper denominations and the tonnage of said 
ship, as estimated by him (see the rules for the measurement of 
tonnage, Appendix, Note A), and of the time when, and the place 
where, such ship was built, and the name of the party (if any) on 
whose accotmt he has built the same ; — and in the case of a ship or 
share acquired by purchase (whether a British or foreign built ship), 
the property is proved by the bill of sale, under which the ship or 
share becomes vested in the person requiring to be registered under 
this bill. This bill of sale is the universal instrument of transfer in 
the usages of all maritime countries, and is especially required by 
the British statute law, and a statutory form prescribed (17 and 18 
Vict., c. 104, § 55). Upon the first registiy, and in addition to the 
builder's certificate, the party requiring to be registered as owner 
of either a ship or share must make the statutory declaration, and 
deliver the surveyor's certificate to the registrar, both in the forms 
annexed to the act (§ 38, 36), 
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The 55th section of the same enacts, that when a registered ship, 
or any share therein is disposed of to persons qualified to be owners 
of British ships, the same must be transferred by bill of sale, con- 
taining the same description of the ship as in the surveyor's certifi- 
cate, or such other description as is sufficient to identify the ship to 
the satisfaction of the registrar ; and this bill of sale must be in the 
form annexed to the act, or as near thereto as circumstances permit, 
and executed by the person transferring in presence of one or more 
attesting witnesses (§ 55). 

Preparatives for Registry. — ^The property in a ship is divided 
into sixty-four shares, and subject to the provisions with respect to 
joint-owners or owners by transmission, as after-mentioned. Not 
more than thirty-two individuals are entitled to be registered at the 
same time as owners of any one ship ; but any number of persons, not 
exceeding five, can be registered as joint-owners of a ship or of a share 
or shares therein. This rule does not affect the beneficial title of 
any number of persons, or of any company represented by or claim- 
ing under or through any registered owner or joint-owner. No 
person is entitled to be registered as owner of any fractional part of 
a share in a ship ; but the joint-owners of a ship or of a share or 
shares therein are considered as constituting one person only as 
regards this rule relating to the number of persons entitled to be 
registered as owners ; and joint-owners are not entitled to dispose 
in severalty of any interest in the ship, or share or shares, in respect 
of which they are registered (§ 37). 

A body-corporate can be registered as owner by its corporate 
name (§ 37). 

Preparatory to the first registry of any vessel, her name and the 
name of the port to which she belongs must be painted on a con- 
spicuous part of the stern, on a dark ground in white or yellow 
letters, not less than four inches long. No change must be made in 
the name of a ship so registered ; and no concealment, absence, or 
avoidable obliteration of the names so painted must be permitted, 
except for the purpose of escaping capture by an enemy ; nor must 
the ship be .described by or with the knowledge of the owner or 
master by any name other than that by which she is registered. 
And for every breach of these rules, or any of them, the owner and 
master each incur a penalty not exceeding £100 (§ 34). 

Also, previous to registry, the ship must be surveyed by a sur- 
veyor, appointed under the Merchant Shipping Act, who grants a 
certificate in the form A in the schedule annexed to the act, — spe- 
cifying her tonnage, build, and such other particulars as are required 
by the Board of Trade ; and this certificate by the surveyor must be 
delivered to the registrar before tegVaUy (^ ^^'^^ 
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OwNESS. — A British ship must belong wholly to owners of the 
following description : — 

(1.) NataraUborn British subjects ; bnt no natural-born subject 
who has taken the oath of allegiance to any foreign sovereign or 
state can be such an owner, unless, subsequently to his taking that 
oath, he has taken the oath of allegiance to her Majesty, and, during 
the whole period of his being an owner, is and continues .to be resi- 
dent In some place within her Majesty's dominions, — or, if not so 
resident, member of a British factory, or partner of a house actually 
carrying on business in the United Kingdom, or in some other place 
within her Majesty's dominions. 

(2.) Persons made denizens by letters of denization, or natural- 
ised by or pursuant to any act of the Imperial Legislature, or by or 
pursuant to any act or ordinance of the proper legislative authority 
in any British possession; but such persons must be, during the 
whole period of their so being owners, resident in some place within 
her Majesty's dominions; or if not so resident, members of a 
British factory, or partners in a house actually carrying on business 
in the United Kingdom, or in some other place within her Majesty's 
dominions, and who have taken the oath of allegiance to her 
Majesty subsequent to the period of their being so made denizens 
or naturalised. 

(3.) Bodies corporate, established under, and subject to the laws 
of, and having their principal place of business in the United King- 
dom, or some British possession (§ 18). 

No notice of any trust, express, implicit, or constructive, can be 
entered in the register-book, or is receivable by the registrar (§ 43). 

FiKST Registry. — Every application for the registry of a ship 
mnst, in the case of individuals, be made by the person requiring to 
be registered as owner, or by some one or more of such persons, if 
more than one, or by his or their duly authorised agent ; and in the 
case of a body corporate, by their duly qualified agent. The 
authority of this agent, when appointed by individuals, must be 
testified by some writing under the hand of the appointees; and, 
when by a corporate body, by some instrument under the common 
seal of that body (§ 35). 

No person can be registered as owner of a ship, or of any share 
therein, until he has made and subscribed the declaration in the 
form B in the schedule annexed to the act, referring to the foresaid 
certificate of the surveyor, and containing: (1.) A statement of his 
qualification to be an owner of a British ship : (2.) A statement of 
the time when, and the place where, the stiip was built; or, (if 
foreign built, and the time and place of building not known), a 
statement th&t ehe ia foreiga built, and that he do^& i[iQ\t\xLQ^ >^^ 
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time and place of her building ; and, in addition, in the case of a 
foreign ship, a statement of her foreign name ; or, in the case of a 
ship condemned, a statement of the time and place, and conrt at 
and by which she was condemned: (3.) A statement of the name 
of the master : (4.) A statement of the number of shares of which 
the party is entitled to be registered as owner : (5.) A denial that, 
to the best of his knowledge and belief, any unqualified person, or 
body of persons, is entitled, as owner, to any legal or beneficial 
interest in such ship, or share therein. And this declaration of 
ownership must be made and subscribed in presence of the registrar, 
if the party making the declaration resides within five miles of the 
port of registry ; but, if beyond that distance, in presence of any 
registrar, or of any justice of the peace (§ 38). 

A similar declaration is required to be made and subscribed, in 
the same manner, by the secretary or other duly appointed public 
officer of a body corporate entitled to be registered as the owner of 
a stip, or of any share therein (§ 39). 

These requisites being duly complied with, viz., the painting of 
the name and port, the builder^s certificate, of a British built ship, 
the surveyor's certificate, and the owner's declaration, the registrar 
then enters in the register-book the following particulars relating to 
that ship : (1.) The name of the ship, and of the port to which she 
belongs : (2.) The details as to her tonnage, build, and description 
comprised in the surveyor's certificate : (3.) The several particulars 
as to her origin stated in the declaration or declarations of owner- 
ship : (4.) The names and descriptions of her registered owner or 
owners, and, if there is more than one, the proportions in which they 
are interested in the ship (§ '42). 

In every British registered ship, the number denoting the ascer- 
tained register tonnage, and the number of her certificate of registry, 
must be deeply, or otherwise permanently, marked on her main 
beam, and must be so continued : and if, at any time, it ceases to 
be so continued, the ship is no longer to be recognised as a British 
ship (§ 25). Whenever the tonnage of a ship is thus ascertained 
and registered, the same is thenceforth deemed to be the tonnage of 
that ship, and must be repeated in every subsequent registry thereof, 
unless any alteration is made in the form or capacity of the ship, or 
unless it is discovered that her tonnage has been erroneously calcu- 
lated ; in either of which cases the ship must be remeasured, and 
her tonnage determined, and registered according to the rules of the 
act (§ 26). 

Every British ship must be registered in manner foresaid, except, 

(1 .) Ships duly registered before the act came into opdration : (2.) 

Ships not exceeding fifteen tons' \iUTt\ien, ^\h^\q>^^^ ^qV^:^ rnxkaNv^a- 
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tion on tbe rivers or coasts of the United Kingdom, or on the rivers 
or coasts of some British possession within which the managing 
owners reside: (3.) Ships not exceeding thirty tons' burthen, and 
not having a whole or fixed deck, and employed solely in fishing or 
trading coastwise on the shores of Newfoundland, or parts adjacent 
thereto, or in the Gulf of St Laurence, or on such portion of the 
coasts of Canada, Nova Scotia, or New Brunswick, as lie bordering 
on that gulf (§ 19). 

Cektificate of Registky and Provisional Certificate. — When 
the registry of a ship has been completed, as now mentioned, the 
registrar grants a certificate of registry in the form D, as in the 
schedule annexed to the act, comprising the following particulars : 
(1.) The name of the ship and of the port to which she belongs : 
(2.) The details as to her tonnage, build, and description, comprised 
in the surveyor's certificate: (3.) The name of her master: (4.) 
The several particulars as to Ijer origin stated in the declaration or 
declarations of ownership : (5.) The names and descriptions of her 
registered owner or owners; and, if more than one, the proportions 
in which they are respectively interested, indorsed on the certificate 
(§ 44). This certificate of registry must be used only for the law- 
ful navigation of the ship, and is not subject to detention by reason 
of any title, lien, charge, or interest whatsoever, which any owner, 
mortgagee, or other person may have, or claim to have, on or in the 
ship described in the certificate (§ 50). 

If the master or owner of the ship uses, or attempts to nse, for 
the navigation of that ship, a certificate of registry not legally granted 
in respect of that ship, he is guilty of a misdemeanor, and it is law- 
ful for any commissioned oflScer, on full pay, in her Majesty's 
military or naval service, or any British oflScer of customs, or any 
British consular officer, to seize and detain that ship, and to bring 
her for adjudication before the High Court of Admiralty in England 
or Ireland, or any court having admiralty jurisdiction in her Majesty's 
dominions. If that court is of opinion that this use, or attempt at 
nse, had taken place, the court pronounces the ship, with her tackle, 
apparel, and furniture, to be forfeited to her Majesty; and can award 
such portion of the proceeds arising from the sale thereof, as it may 
think just, to the oflScer bringing in the same for adjudication 
(§ 52). 

With the sanction of the Commissioners of Customs, the registrar 
may, npon the delivery up to him of a former certificate, grant a 
new certificate in place of the one so delivered up (§ 47). 

If any person whatever, whether interested or not in the ship, 
refuses, on request, to deliver up the certificate of registry, when in 
his possessioDj or under hi3 control, to the pctsoio. to \\i^ V\\si^\i<£«!k^ 
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entitled to the custody thereof, for the purposes of the lawful navi- 
gation of the ship, or to Any registrar, officer of customs, or other 
person legally entitled to require such delivery, it is lawful for any 
justice, by warrant under his hand and seal, or for any court capable 
of taking cognizance of such matter, to cause the person so refusing 
to appear before him, and to be examined touching his refusal. 
Unless it is proved to the satisfaction of the justice or court, that 
there was reasonable cause for his refusal, the offender incurs a 
penalty not exceeding £100; but, if it is made to appear to the 
justice or court that the certificate is lost, the party complained of 
is discharged, and the justice or court thereupon certify that the 
certificate of registry is lost (§ 60). If the person charged with 
the detainer or refusal is proved to have absconded, so that the 
warrant of the justice or process of the court cannot be served upon 
him, or if he persist in his refusal to deliver the certificate, the 
justice or court certify the fact, and the same proceedings can then 
be taken as in the case of a certificate of registry mislaid, lost, or 
destroyed, or as near thereto as circumstances permit (§ 51). 

If any registered ship is either actually or constructively lost, 
taken by the enemy, burnt, or broken up; or if, by reason of a 
transfer to any persons not qualified to be owners of British ships, 
or of any other matter or thing, that ship ceases to be a British 
ship; every person who, at the time of the occurrence of any of 
these events, owns such ship, or any share therein, must, imme- 
diately upon obtaining knowledge of any such occurrence, — and if 
no notice thereof has already been given to the registrar at her port 
of registry, give such notice to him, and he immediately makes an 
entry thereof in his register-book. Except in cases where the certi- 
ficate of registry is lost or destroyed, the master of every ship so 
circumstanced must immediately, if such event occurs in port, but if 
it occurs elsewhere, then within ten days after his arrival in port, 
deliver the certificate of registry of his ship to the registrar; or, if 
there is no registrar, to the British consular officer at that port; 
and the registrar, if not himself the registrar of her port of registry, 
forthwith forwards the certificate so delivered to him, to the regis- 
trar of the ship's port of registry. Every owner and master who, 
without reasonable cause, makes default in obeying these provisions, 
incurs, for each offence, a penalty not exceeding £100 (§ 63). 

In tUe event of the certificate of registry being mislaid, lost, or 
destroyed, if this occurs in any port of the United Kingdom, the 
ship being registered in the United Kingdom, or at any port in any 
British possession, the ship being registered in the same British 
possession, then the registrar of her port of registry can grant a new 
certificate of registry in lieu of, and aa 3i. a\3^is>\\\.\)L\aiQt^\\ax c^tl^inal 
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certificate. Bnt, if such an event occui*s elsewhere, the master, or 
some other person having a knowledge of the circumstances, must 
make a declaration before the registrar of any port having a British 
registrar, at which the ship is at the time, or first arrives after the 
mislaying, loss, or destruction ; and this declaration must state the 
facts of the case, and the names and descriptions of the registered 
owners of the ship, to the best of the declarant's knowledge and 
belief. Thereupon, the registrar grants a provisional certificate as 
near to the form appointed by the Merchant Shipping Act as circum- 
stances permit, and he inserts therein, a statement of the circum- 
stances under which this provisional certificate is granted (§ 48). 

Within ten days after the first subsequent arrival of the ship at 
her port of discharge, if she is registered in the United Kingdom, or 
if registered elsewhere, at her port of discharge in the British pos- 
session within which her port of registry is situate, this provisional 
certificate must be delivered up to the registrar thereof, who there- 
upon grants a* new one, as near to the form appointed by the Mer- 
chant Shipping Act as circumstances permit; and if the master 
neglects to deliver up this certificate within the above time, he in- 
curs a penalty not exceeding £60 (§ 49). 

If a ship becomes the property of persons qualified to be owners 
of British ships, at any foreign port, the British consular officer 
resident at that port can grant the master of the ship, upon liis 
application, a provisional certificate, stating the name of the ship, 
the time and place of her purchase, and the names of her purchasers; 
the name of her master; the best particulars as to her tonnage, 
baild, and description, that he is able to obtain ; and he forwards 
a copy of this certificate, at the first convenient opportunity, to the 
Commissioners of Customs in London. This certificate possesses 
the same force as a certificate of registry, until the expiration of six 
months, or until such earlier time as the ship arrives at some port 
where there is a British registrar ; but upon the expiration of this 
time, or upon the amval in such a port, this certificate becomes 
void (§ 54). 

National Character. — The requisites of a British ship, as to the 
ownership (§ 18), the registering (§ 19), and the marking of the 
tonnage, and of the number of the certificate (§ 25), have been 
already noticed ; and no officer of customs can grant a clearance or 
transire for any ship required by the act to be registered, for the 
purpose of enabling her to proceed to sea as a British ship, unless 
the master, upon being required so to do, produces to him her cer- 
tificate of registry ; and if she attempts to proceed to sea as a Bri- 
tish ship, without a clearance or transire, the officer can detain her 
until snch certiQcate is produced to him (,§ 19") • 
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Whenever a registered ship is so altered as not to correspond with 
the particulars relating to her tonnage or description (§ 84), she is 
to be registered anew, in the same manner in all respects as required 
on the first registry, or an indorsement of the alteration made as 
directed hy the act (§ 84, 85) ; and on failure of such registry 
anew, or registry of alteration of a ship so altered, that ship is 
deemed not duly registered, and can no longer be recognised as a 
British ship (§ 87). 

No officer of customs can grant a clearance or transire for any 
ship, until the master has declared to that officer the name of the 
nation to which she claims that she belongs, and thereupon the officer 
inscribes this name on the clearance or transire ; and if she attempts 
to proceed to sea without such clearance or transire, any customs' 
officer can detain her until this declaration is made (§ 102). 

The offences now to be mentioned are punishable as follows : — 

(1.) If any person uses the British flag and assumes the British 
national character on board any ship owned, in whole or in part, 
by any person not entitled by law to own British ships, — for the 
purpose of making that ship appear to be a British ship, — unless 
this assumption has been made for 'the purpose of escaping capture 
by an enemy, or by a foreign ship of war in exercise of some belli- 
gerent right, and, in any proceeding for enforcing any such forfeit- 
ure, the burden of proving a title to use the British flag, and assume 
the British national character, lies upon the person using and assum- 
ing the same. 

(2.) If the master or owner of a British ship does, or permits to 
te done, any matter or thing, — or carries, or permits to be carried, 
any papers or documents, — with intent to conceal the British cha- 
racter of his ship from any person entitled by British law to inquire 
into the same, — or to assume a foreign character, — or with intent 
to deceive any person as last mentioned, — that ship is forfeited to 
her Majesty ; and if the master commits, — or is privy to the com- 
mission of the offence, — he is guilty of a misdemeanor. 

(3.) If any unqualified person, — except in case of transmitted 
interests, as mentioned in the following section, — acquires as owner, 
any interest, either legal or beneficial, in a ship using a British flag, 
and assuming the British character, — his interest is forfeited to her 
Majesty. 

1(4.) If any person, on behalf of himself or any other person or 
body of persons, wilfully makes a false declaration touching the 
qualification of himself, or any such other person or body of persons, 
to own British ships or shares therein, the declarant is guilty of a 
misdemeanor ; and the ship or share, in respect of which this de- 
claration is made, — if the same \ia.a not been forfeited under the 
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ibregoing provision, — ^is, to the extent of the interest therein of the 
pen:on making the declaration, forfeited to her Majesty, — unless it 
IS shewn that he had no anthority to make the same, of the parties 
on whose behalf the declaration was made. 

And, in order that the foregoing provisions as to forfeitures may be 
carried into effect, it is lawful for any commissioned officer on full 
pay in the military or naval service of her Majesty, — or any British 
officer of customs, — or any British consular officer, — to seize and 
detain any ship which has, — either wholly, or as to any share 
therein, become subject to forfeiture, as aforesaid, — and to bring her 
for adjudication before the High Court of Admiralty in England or 
Ireland, or any court having admiralty jurisdiction in her Majesty's 
dominions. Thereupon that court can make such order in the case 
as it may think fit, — and can award to the officer bringing in the 
same for adjudication such portion of the proceeds of the sale of any 
forfeited ship or share as it may think right (§ 103). No officer as 
aforesaid is responsible, — either civilly or criminally, — to any per- 
son whomsoever, in respect of the seizure or detention of any ship 
that has been seized or detained by him in pursuance of the fore- 
going provisions, notwithstanding such ship is not brought in for 
adjndication, — or, if so brought in, is declared not to be liable to 
forfeiture, — if it is shewn to the satisfaction of the judge or court 
before whom any trial relating to such ship, or her seizure or deten- 
tion, is held, that there were reasonable grounds for that seizure 
or detention. But, if no such grounds are shewn, the judge or 
court can award payment of costs and damages to any party ag- 
grieved, and make such order in the premises as it thinks just 
(§ 104). 

If any colours, — usually worn by her Majesty's ships, — or any 
colours, resembling those of her Majesty, — or any distinctive 
national colours, — except the red ensign usually worn by mer- 
chant's ships, — or any pendant usually carried by her Majesty's 
ships, — or any pendant in anywise resembling such pendant, — are 
or is hoisted on board any ship belonging to any subject of her 
Majesty, without warrant for so doing from her Majesty or from the 
Admiralty, — the master of that ship or boat, — or the owner thereof, 
if on board the same, — and every other person hoisting, or join- 
ing or assisting n hoisting the same, — incurs, for each offence, a 
penalty not exceeding £500. It is lawful for any officer on full 
pay in the military or naval service of her Majesty, — or any .British 
officer of customs, — or any British consular officer, — to board any 
such boat or sliip, and to take away any such jack, colours, or pen- 
dant, which are forfeited to her Majesty (§ 105). 

Whenever it is declared by the Merchant Shipping Act^ thai ^ 
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ship belonging to any person or body corporate, qualified, according 
to that act, to be owners of British ships, shall not be recognised 
as a British ship, that ship is not entitled to any benefits, privi- 
leges, advantages, or protection usually enjoyed by British ships, 
and 18 not entitled to use the British flag, or assume the British 
national character ; but, so far as regards the payment of dues, — 
the liability to pains and penalties, — and the punishment of ofiences 
committed on board, or by any person belonging to her, — that ship 
is to be dealt with in the same manner, in all respects, as if she 
were a recognised British ship (§ 106). 

Transfers and Transmissions. — (1.) Transfers, — ^When a regis- 
tered ship or any share therein is disposed of to persons qualified 
to be owners of British ships, — the same must be transferred by bill 
of sale, which must contain the same description of the ship as is 
contained in the surveyor's certificate, or such other description as is 
sufficient to identify the ship to the satisfaction of the registrar; 
and this bill of sale must be in the form E in the schedule annexed 
to the act, or as near thereto as circumstances permit, and must be 
executed by the transferer in presence of, and be attested by, one 
witness (§ 65). 

No individual is entitled to be registered as transferee of a ship, 
or any share therein, until he has made a declaration in the form F 
in the schedule annexed to the act, stating his qualification to be 
registered as owner of a share in a British ship, and containing a 
denial similar to the denial before required (§ 38), to be contained 
in a declaration of ownership by an original owner. No body cor- 
porate is entitled to be registered as transferee of a ship, or any 
share therein, until the secretary, or other duly appointed public 
officer of that body, has made a declaration in the form G in the 
schedule annexed to the act, stating the name of the body corpo- 
rate, such circumstances of its constitution and business as prove it 
to be qualified to own a British ship, and containing a denial similar 
to the denial before required to be contained in a declaration of 
ownership made on behalf of a body corporate (§ 30). In the case 
of an individual, if he resides within five miles of the custom-house 
of the port of registry, this declaration must be made in the presence 
of the registrar ; but if beyond that distance, in the presence of any 
registrar, or of any justice of the peace ; and in the case of a body 
coiporate, the declaration must be made in the presence of the 
registrar of the port of registry (§ 50). 

Every bill of sale for the transfer of any registered ship, or of any 
share therein, must be produced, when duly executed, to the regis- 
trar of the port at which the ship is registered, with the foresaid 
declaration required to be made loy lYvft U*a.\isfev^Q. Thereupon the 
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registrar enters in the register-book the name of the transferee as 
owner of the ship or share comprised in the bill of sale, and indorses 
on the bill of sale the fact of that entry having been made, with the 
date and hour thereof. All bills of sale of any ship or shares in a 
ship are entered in the register-book in the order of their prodac- 
tion to the registrar (§ 57). 

Whenever any change takes place in the registered ownership of 
a ship, then, if that change occurs at a time when the ship is at her 
port of registry, the master must forthwith deliver the certificate of 
registry to the registrar, who indorses thereon a memorandum of the 
change ; but, if the change occurs during the absence of the ship 
from her port of registry, then, upon her first return to that port, 
the master must deliver the certificate of registry to the registrar, 
and he indorses thereon a like memorandum of the change. Or, if 
she previously arrives at any port where there is a British registrar, 
he, upon being advised by the registrar of her port of registry of the 
change having taken place, indorses a like memorandum thereof on 
the certificate of registry ; and, for that purpose, he can require the 
certificate to be delivered to him, so that the ship be not thereby 
detained. Any master who fails to deliver to the registrar the 
certificate of registry as above required, incurs a penalty not ex- 
ceeding £100 (§ 45). 

(2.) Transmissions. — If the property in a ship, or in any share 
therein, becomes transmitted in consequence of the death, bank- 
ruptcy, or insolvency of any registered owner, or in consequence of 
the marriage of any female registered owner, or by any lawful means 
other than by transfer according to the provisions of the Merchant 
Shipping Act, these transmissions must be authenticated by a de- 
claration of the person to whom the property has been transmitted, 
made in the form H in the schedule annexed to the act, and con- 
taining the several particulars required to be contained in the decla- 
ration of a transferee, or as near thereto as circumstances permit, and, 
in addition, a statement describing the manner in which, and the 
person to whom, the property has been transmitted. If the declarant 
resides at, or within, five miles of the custom-house of the port of 
registry, this declaration must be made and subscribed in the pre- 
sence of the registrar ; but, if beyond that distance, in the presence 
of any registrar, or of any justice of the peace (§ 58). 

If this transmission has taken place by virtue of the bankruptcy 
or insolvency of any registered owner, the said declaration must be 
accompanied by such evidence as may, for the time being, be receiv- 
able in courts of justice as proof of the title of the person claiming 
ander any bankruptcy or Insolvency. If the transmission has taken. 
plstce hjr virtue of the mam&ge of a female owner, \\i^ s>^vi ^^^cXax^.- 

K 
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tion must be accompanied by a copy of the register of the marriage, 
or other legal evidence of the celebration thereof, and must declare 
the identity of the female owner; and, if the transmission has taken 
place by virtue of any testamentary, instrument, or by intestacy, 
then, in England, Wales, and Ireland, the said declaration must be 
accompanied by the probate of the will, or the letters of administra- 
tion, or an official extract therefrom ; and, in Scotland, or in any 
British possession, by thfe will, or any copy thereof, that may be 
evidence by the laws of Scptland, or of such possession, or by letters 
of administration, or any copy thereof, or by such other document 
as may, by the laws of Scotland, or of such possession, be receivable 
by the courts of judicature thereof, as proof of the person entitled 
upon an intestacy (§ 59). 

Upon receipt of the declaration so accompanied as aforesaid, the 
registrar enters the name of the person or persons entitled under such 
transmission in the register-book as owner or owners of the ship or 
share therein, in respect of which the transmission has taken place ; 
and if more than one, these persons, however numerous, are considered 
as one person only, as regards the rule before mentioned, relating to 
the number of persons entitled to be registered as owners (§ 60). 

Whenever any property in a ship or share of any ship becomes 
vested, — by transmission on the death of any owner, or on the mar- 
riage of any female owner, — in any person not qualified to be the 
owner of British ships, if the ship is registered in England or Ireland, 
it is lawful for the Court of Chancery, — if in Scotland, for the Court 
of Session, — or if in any British possession, for any court possessing 
the principal civil jurisdiction within such possession, — upon an 
application made by or on behalf of the unqualified person, to order 
a sale to be made of the property so transmitted, and to direct the 
proceeds of the sale, after deducting the expense thereof, to be paid 
to the person entitled under such transmission, or otherwise as the 
court may direct. It is in the discretion of the court to make or 
refuse any such order for sale, and to annex thereto any terms or 
conditions, and to require any evidence in support of the application 
it may think fit, and generally to act in the premises in such manner 
as the justice of the case requires (§ 62). 

Every order for a sale made by a court, as aforesaid, must con- 
tain a declaration vesting the right to transfer the ship or share so 
to be sold in some person or persons named by the court, and 
thereupon the nominee or nominees are entitled to transfer such ship 
or share, in the same manner, and to the same extent, as if he or 
they were the registered owner or owners of the same. Every 
registrar must obey the requisition of such nominee or nominees in 
respect of any transfer, to the same exteniX. ^s\v^^Q>3JA\k^^W!K^^V\afele 
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to obey the requisition of any registered owner or owners of such 
ship or share (§63). 

Every application for sale must be made within four weeks after 
the occurrence of the event on which the transmission has taken 
place, or within such further time as the court may allow; — this 
further time not to exceed, in any case, one year from the date of 
that occurrence. And in the event of no such application being 
made within the foresaid period, or of the court refusing to accede 
thereto, the ship or share so transmitted is forfeited in the same 
manner as before mentioned, with respect to interests acquired by 
unqualified owners in ships using a British flag and assuming the 
British character (§ 64). 

It is lawful, in England and Ireland, for the Court of Chancery, — 
in Scotland, for the Court of Session, — and in any British posses- 
sion, for the court possessing the principal jurisdiction within such 
possession, without prejudice to any other power the court may 
possess, — upon the summary application of any interested person, 
made either by petition or otherwise, and either ex parte or upon 
service of notice on any other person, as the court may direct, — to 
issue an order prohibiting, for a time to be named in that order, any 
dealing with such ship or share. It is in the power of the court to 
make or refuse any such order, and to annex thereto any terms or 
conditions it may think fit, and to discharge such order when 
granted, with or without costs, and generally to act in the premises 
in such manner as the justice of the case requires. Every registrar, 
without being made a party to the proceedings, upon being served 
with such order, or a copy thereof, must obey the same (§ 65). 

MoBTQAGES. — A registered ship, or share therein, may be made a 
security for a loan or other valuable consideration ; and the instrument 
creating this security, termed in the Merchant Shipping Act a mort- 
gage, must be in the form I in the schedule annexed to that act, or 
as near thereto as circumstances permit. On the production of an 
instrument of mortgage, the registrar of the port at which the ship 
is registered must record the same in the register-book (§ QQi), 
Every such mortgage is recorded by the register in the order of time 
in which the same is produced to him for that purpose ; and, by 
memorandum under his hand, the registrar notifies on the instrument 
of mortgage that the same has been recorded by him, stating the 
date and hour of such record (§ 67). If there is more than one 
mortgage registered of the same ship or sliare therein, the mort- 
gagees are entitled, notwithstanding any express, implied, or con- 
structive notice in priority, one over the other, according to the date 
at which such instrument is recorded, and not according to the date 
of each Instrnment itself (§ 69), 
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A mortgagee is not, by reason of his mortgage, deemed to be the 
owner of a ship or any share therein, nor is the mortgagor deemed 
to have ceased to be owner of the mortgaged ship or share, except 
in so far as may be necessary for making snch ship or share avail- 
able as a security for the mortgage (§ 70). Every registered mort- 
gagee has power absolutely to dispose of the ship or share in respect 
of which he is registered, and to give effectual receipts for the pur- 
chase money. But if there are more persons than one registered as 
mortgagees of the same ship 'or share, no subsequent mortgagee can, 
without the concurrence of every prior mortgagee, sell such ship or 
share, except under the order of some court capable of taking 
cognisance of such matters (§ 71). 

No registered mortgage of any ship, or share therein, is affected 
by any act of bankruptcy,* committed by the mortgagor, after the 
date of the record of that mortgage, notwithstanding the mortgagor 
may, at the time of his becoming bankrupt, have in his possession 
and disposition, and be reputed owner of such ship, or share thereof; 
and such mortgage is preferred to any right, claim, or interest in 
that ship, or any share thereof, which may belong to the assignees t 
of the bankrupt (§ 72). 

Whenever any registered mortgage has been discharged, on pro- 
duction of the mortgage deed, with a receipt for the mortgage money 
indorsed thereon, duly signed and attested, the registrar makes an 
entry in the register-book, to the effect that the mortgage has been 
discharged ; and, upon this entry being made, the estate, if any, 
which passed to the mortgagee, vests in the same person or persons, 
in whom, having regard to intervening: acts and circumstances, if 
any, the same would have vested if no such mortgage had ever been 
made (§68). 

A ret,'istered mortgage of a ship, or share in a ship, can be trans- 
ferred to any person, and the instrument creating the transfer must 
be in the form K in the schedule annexed to the act ; and on the 
production of this instrument, the registrar enters in the register- 
book, the name of the transferee or mortgagee of the ship, or shares 
therein mentioned, and, by memorandum under his hand, he records 
on the instrument of transfer, that the same has been recorded by 
him, stating the date and hour of such record' (§ 73). 

If the interest of a mortgage in any ship, or in any share therein, 
becomes transmitted in consequence of death, banla'ujtcy, or in- 
solvency, or in consequence of the marriage of any female mortgagee, 

* Certain acts done, or permitted to be done, by or against a trader, which render him 
a bankrupt in the eye of the law, and which acts are enumerated in the English Bankrupt 
statute, 12 and 13 Vict., c. 106, § 67-§ 86. 
t Fartiaa clioseu by the creditors in Viliom fiielaonktu-^^a eaX«X.^ v&^^sX.^^. 
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or by any lawful means, other than by a transfer according to the 
provisions of the Merchant Shipping Act, — this transmission must be 
authenticated by a declaration of the party to whom the interest has 
been transmitted, made in the form L in the schedule annexed to the 
act, and containing a statement describing the manner in which, and 
the party to whom, the property has been transmitted. If the de- 
clarant resides at, or within, five miles of the custom-house of the 
port of registry, this declaration must be made and subscribed in 
the presence of the registrar, but, if beyond that distance, in the 
presence of any registrar, or of any justice of the peace, and must 
be accompanied by such evidence as is before required to authen- 
ticate a corresponding transmission of property from one registered 
owner to another (§ 74). 

Upon the receipt of this declaration, and the production of such 
evidence as aforesaid, the registrar enters the name of the person or 
persons entitled under that transmission, in the register-book, as 
mortgagee or mortgagees of the ship, or share, in respect of which 
such transmission has taken place (§ 75). 

Certificates op Mortgage axd Sale. — If any registered owner 
is desirous of disposing, by way of mortgage or sale, of the ship, or 
share, in respect of which he is registered, at any place out of the 
country or possession in which her port of registry is situate^ he can 
apply to the registrar, who, thereupon, enables him to do so, by 
granting the certificates as aftermentioned, called respectively 
" Certificates of Mortgage," or " Certificates of Sale," according as 
they purport to give a power to mortgage, or a power to sell 

(§ 76). 

Previously to any certificate of mortgage or sale being granted, 
applicant must state to the registrar, to be by him entered in the 
register-book, the following particulars: — 

(1.) The names of the persons by whom the power mentioned in 
the certificate is to be exercised, and, in the case of a mortgage, 
the maximum amount of charge to be created, if it is intended to fix 
any such maximum; and, in the case of a sale, the minimum price 
at which a sale is to be made, if it is intended to fix any such 
minimum: 

(2.) The specific place or places where this power is to be exer- 
cised, or, if no place be specified, then, that it may be exercised any 
where, subject to the provisions aftermentioned : 

(3.) The limit of time within which this power may be exercised 

(§ 77). 

No certificate of mortgage or sale can be granted, so as to authorise 
any mortgage or sale to be made, at any place within the United 
Kingdom, if the ship's port of registry is in tbc "Uml^^ ¥A\v^^Qvsi^ ^-^ 
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at any place within the same British possession, if the port of registry 
is within a British possession, or by any pei-son not named in the 
certificate (§ 78). 

Certificates of mortgage and sale are respectively in the forms M 
and N in the schedule annexed to the act, and contain a statement 
of the foregoing particulars directed to be entered in the register- 
book, and, in addition thereto, an enumeration of any registered 
mortgages or certificates of mortgage or sale affecting the ships, or 
shares, in respect of which these certificates are given (§ 79). 

The following rules must be observed as to certificates of mort- 
gage :— 

(1.) The power must be exercised in conformity with the direc- 
tions contained in the certificate: 

(2.) A record of every mortgage made thereunder must be indorsed 
thereon by the registrar, or British consular officer: 

(3.) No mortgage, bona fide made thereunder, can be impeached 
by reason of the party by whom the power was given, dying before 
the making of the mortgage: 

(4.) Whenever the certificate contains a specification of the place 
or places at which, and a limit of time (not exceeding twelve months) 
within which the power is to be exercised, no mortgage bona fide 
made to a mortgagee without notice, can be impeached by reason of 
the bankruptcy or insolvency of the person by whom the power was 
given : 

(5.) Every mortgage so registered as aforesaid on the certificate, 
has priority over all mortgages of the same ship, or share, created 
subsequently to the date of the entry of the certificate in the register- 
book; and if there are more mortgages than one so indorsed, the 
respective mortgagees claiming thereunder, notwithstanding any ex- 
press, implied, or constructive notice, are entitled one before the 
other, according to the date at which a record of each instrument is 
indorsed on the certificate, and not according to the date of the 
instrument creating the mortgage : 

(6.) Subject to the foregoing rules, every mortgagee whose mort- 
gage is registered on the certificate, has the same rights and powers, 
and is subject to the same liabilities, as he would have had, and 
been subject to, if his mortgage had been registered in the register- 
book instead of on the certificate: 

(7.) The discharge of any mortgage so registered on the certifi- 
cate, can be indorsed thereon by any registrar or British consular 
officer, upon the production of such evidence as is required by the 
act to be produced to the registrar on the entry of a discharge of a 
mortgage in the register-book; and, upon such indorsement being 
msLde, the estate, if any, wMc\i passed to l\i^ mortgagee, vests in 
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the same person or persons in whom the same would, — having regard 
to intervening acts and circumstances, (if any), — have vested if no 
sach mortgage had been made : 

(8.) Upon the delivery of any certificate of mortgage to the 
registrar by whom it was granted, — he, after recording in the 
register-book, in such manner as to preserve its priority, — any 
unsatisfied mortgage registered thereon, cancels such certificate, and 
enters the fact of the cancellation in the register-book ; and every 
certificate so cancelled is void to all intents (§ 80), 

The following rules must be observed as to certificates of sale : — 

(1.) No such certificate can be granted except for the sale of an 
entire ship : 

(2.) The power must be exercised in conformity with the direc- 
tions contained in the certificate : 

(3.) No sale bond fide made to a purchaser for a valuable con- 
sideration, can be impeached by reason of the person by whom the 
power was given, dying before the making of such sale : 

(4.) Whenever the certificate contains a specification of the place 
or places at which, and a limit of time (not exceeding twelve 
months) within which the power is to be exercised, — no sale bond 
fide made to a purchaser for a valuable consideration without notice, 
can be impeached by reason of the bankruptcy or insolvency of the 
person by whom the power was given : 

(6.) Any transfer made to a person qualified to be the owner of 
British ships, must be by bill of sale in the form before mentioned, 
or as near thereto as circumstances permit : 

(6.) If the ship is sold to a party qualified to hold British ships, 
the ship must be registered anew; but notice of all mortgages 
enumerated on the certificate of sale must be entered in the register- 
book: 

(7.) Previously to such registry anew, there must be produced 
to the registrar required to make the same the bill of sale by which 
the ship is transferred, the certificate of sale, and the certificate of 
registry of the ship : 

(8.) The last-mentioned registrar retains the certificates of sale 
and registry, — and, after having indorsed on both these instruments 
an entry of the fact of a sale having taken 'place, he forwards the 
certificates to the registrar of the port appearing on them to be the 
former port of registry of the ship, — and, thereupon, this last-men- 
tioned registrar makes a memorandum of the sale in his register- 
book, and the registry of the ship in that book is considered as 
closed, — except, as far as relates to any unsatisfied mortgages, or 
existing certificates of mortgage entered therein : 

(9.) On this registry anew^ the description of the ahvi^ <iQn.taiiie.d 
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in her original certificate of registry can be transferred to the new 
register-book, without her being re-surveyed, and the declaration to 
be made by the purchaser is the same as would require to be made 
by any ordinary transferee : 

(10.) If the ship is sold to a party not qualified to be the owner 
of a British ship, the bill of sale by which the ship is transferred, 
the certificate of sale, and the certificate of registry, must be pro- 
duced to some registrar or consular ofl&cer, who retains the certifi- 
cates of sale and registry, — and, having indorsed thereon the fact 
of the ship having been sold to persons not qualified to be owners 
of British ships, he forwards these certificates to the registrar of 
the port appearing on the certificate of registry to be the port of 
registry of that ship ; and, thereupon, this last- mentioned registrar 
makes a memorandum of the sale in his register- book, and the 
registry of the ship in that book is considered as closed, — except 
so far as relates to any unsatisfied mortgages or existing certificates 
of mortgage entered therein : 

(11.) If, upon a sale being made to an unqualified person, any 
default is made in the production of these certificates as mentioned 
in the last rule, that unqualified person is considered, by British 
law, as having acquired no title to nor interest in the ship ; and, 
further, the party upon whose application the certificate was 
granted, and the persons exercising the power, each incurs a 
penalty not exceeding £100 : 

(12.) If no sale is made in conformity with the certificate of 
sale, that certificate must be delivered to the registrar, by whom 
the same was granted, — and, thereupon, that registrar cancels it, 
and enters the fact of this cancellation in the register-book ; and 
every certificate so cancelled, is void to all intents (§ 581). 

Upon proof, at any time, to the satisfaction of the Commissioners' 
of Customs, that any certificate of mortgage or sale is lost, or so 
obliterated as to be useless, and that the powers thereby given have 
never been exercised, or, if they have been exercised, — then, upon 
proof of the several matters and things that have been done there- 
under, it is lawful for the registrar, with the sanction of the commis- 
sioners, as circumstances may require, either to issue a new certifi- 
cate, or to direct such entries to be made in the register-book, or 
such other matter or thing to be done, as might have been made or 
done, if no such loss or obliteration had taken place (§ 82). 

The registered owner for the time being, of any ship or share 
therein, in respect of which a certificate of mortgage or sale has 
been granted, specifying the place or places where the power thereby 
given is to be exercised, — can, by an instrument under his hand, in 
the form in the schedule annexed to the act, or as near thereto as 
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circamstances permit, anthorise the registrar, by whom that certifi- 
cate was granted, to give notice to the registrar or consular officer, 
registrars or consular officers, at such place or places, that this cer- 
tificate is revoked, and notice must be given accordingly. All 
registrars or consular officers receiving such notice, must record the 
same, and exhibit the same to all persons who may apply to them 
for the purpose of effecting or obtaining a mortgage or transfer 
under the said certificate of mortgage or sale ; and, after such notice 
has been so recorded, the said certificate, so far as concerns any 
mortgage or sale to be made at that place, is deemed to be revoked, 
and of no effect; and every registrar or consular officer recording 
any such notice, must thereupon state to the registrar, by whom the 
certificate was granted, whether any previous exercise of the power 
to which the certificate refers, has taken place (§ 83). 

Registry Anew and Transfer of Registry. — (1.) Registry 
anew, — When any registered ship is so altered as not to correspond 
with the particulars relating to her tonnage or description contained 
in her register-book, then, if this alteration is made at a port where 
is a registrar, the registrar of that port ; but if made elsewhere, the 
registrar of th& first port having a registrar at which the ship 
arrives after her alteration, must on application made to him, and 
on the receipt of a certificate from the proper surveyor specifying the 
nature of the alteration, either retain the old certificate of registry 
and grant a new certificate of registry, containing a description of 
the ship as altered, or indorse on the existing certificate a memo- 
randum of such alteration, and subscribe his name to this indorse- 
ment. If the registrar to whom this application is made, is the 
registrar of the ship's port of registry, he himself enters in his 
register-book the particulars of the alteration so made, and the fact 
of such new certificate being granted or indorsement having been 
made on the existing certificate ; but, if he is not this last-mentioned 
registrar, he forthwith reports these particulars and facts as afore- 
said, accompanied by the old certificate of registry, in cases where a 
new one has been granted, to the registrar of the ship's port of regis- 
try, who retains this old certificate (if any), and enters such par- 
ticulars and facts in his register-book accordingly (§ 24). 

When the registrar to whom application is made in respect of any 
such alteration as aforesaid is the registrar of the port of registry, 
he can, if he thinks fit, instead of registering the alteration, require 
the ship to be registered anew, in manner before directed on the first 
registry of a ship ; but, if he is not the registrar as now mentioned, 
he can, nevertheless, require such ship to be registered anew. But, 
in this last-mentioned case, he grants a provisional certificate, or 
makes a provisional indorsement of the alteration, in manuer before 
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directed in cases where no registry anew is required, taking care to 
add to that certificate or indorsement a statement that the same is 
made provisionally, and to insert in his report to the registrar of the 
ship's port of registiy, a like statement (§ 85). Within ten days after 
the subsequent arrival of the ship at her port of discharge in the 
United Kingdom, if registered in the United Kingdom, or, if registered 
elsewhere, at her port of discharge in the British possession within 
which her port of registry is situate, — every such provisional certi- 
ficate or certificate provisionally indorsed must be delivered up to the 
registrar thereof, who thereupon causes the ship to be registered 
anew, in the same manner in all respects as is required on the first 
registry of any ship (§ 86). 

On failure of this registry anew of any ship, or registry of alter- 
ation of any ship so altered as aforesaid, that ship is deemed not 
duly registered, and is to be no longer recognised as a British ship 
(§ 87). 

If, Upon any change of ownership in a ship, the owner or owners 
desire to have that ship registered anew, though this registry anew 
is not required by the Merchant Shipping Act, it is lawful for the 
registrar of the port at which she is already registered, on the de- 
livery up to him of the existing certificate of registry, and on the 
other requisites to registry, or such of them as the registrar thinks 
material, being duly complied with, to make such registry anew, 
and grant a certificate thereof (§ 88). 

(2.) Transfer of Registry, — The registry of any ship can be 
transferred from one port to another, upon the application of all 
parties appearing on the register to be interested in that ship, 
whether as owners or mortgagees, this application being expressed 
by a declaration in writing made and subscribed, — if the party so 
required to make and subscribe the same resides at or within five 
miles of the custom-house of the port from which she is to be trans- 
ferred, in the presence of the registrar of that port, — but if beyond 
that distance, in the presence of any registrar or of any justice of 
the peace. Upon this application being so made, and upon the 
delivery to him of the certificate of registry, the registrar of the port 
at which the ship is already registered, transmits to the registrar of 
the port at which the ship is intended to be registered, notice of 
such application having been made to him, together with a true copy 
of all particulars relating to that ship, and the names of all the 
parties appearing by his book to be interested as owners or mort- 
gagees in the ship. Upon the receipt of this notice, the last-men- 
tioned registrar enters in his book of registry all these particulars 
and names, and grants a fresh certificate of registry, and thenceforth 
that ship is considered as xegislwed 2.t and belonging to the last- 
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mentioned port, and the name of this last-mentioned port must be 
sabstitated on the stem of the ship in lieu of the name of the port 
previously appearing thereon (§ 90). 

The transfer of the registry of a ship, as now mentioned, does not 
in any way affect the rights of the several parties interested in that 
ship, either as owners or mortgagees ; but these rights are main- 
tained and continued in all respects in the same manner as if no 
such transfer had been effected (§ 91). 

Registry, Miscellaneous. — Whenever, in any case in which, 
nnder the second part of the Merchant Shipping Act, a person is 
required to make a declaration on behalf of himself or of any body 
corporate, or any evidence is required to be produced to the regis- 
trar, — ^it is shewn to the satisfaction of the registrar, that, from any 
reasonable cause, such person is unable to make the declaration, or 
that such evidence cannot be produced, — it is lawful for the regis- 
trar, with the sanction of the Commissioners of Customs, and upon 
the production of such other evidence, and subject to such terms as 
they may think fit, to dispense with any such declaration or evidence 
(§ 97). 

Whenever it appears to the Commissioners of Customs, or to the 
governor, or other person, administering the government of any 
British possession, that, by reason of special circumstances, it may 
be desirable that permission should be granted to a British ship to 
pass, without being previously registered, from one port or place in 
her Majesty's dominions to another port or place within the same, 
it is lawful for the commissioners or governor, or other person, to 
grant a pass accordingly ; and for the time, and within the limits 
therein mentioned, this pass has the same effect as a certificate of 
registry (§ 98). 

If, by reason of infancy, lunacy, or other inability, any person 
interested in any ship, or share therein, is incapable of making any 
declaration, or doing anything required or permitted by the Mer- 
chant Shipping Act, to be made or done by such incapable person in 
registry, then the guardian or committee, if any, of the incapable 
person, or, if there be none, any person appointed by any court or 
judge possessing jurisdiction in respect of the property of incapable 
persons, upon the petition of any person on behalf of such incapable 
person, or of any other person interested in making such declara- 
tion, or doing such thing, can make such declaration, or a declara- 
tion as nearly corresponding thereto as circumstances will permit, 
and can do such thing in the name and on behalf of the incap- 
able person. All acts done by such substitute are declared, by the 
act, to be as effectual as if done by the person for whom he is sub- 
stituted (§ 99). 
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Whenever any person is beneficially interested, otherwise than by 
way of mortgage, in any ship, or share therein, registered in the 
name of some other person as owner, the person so interested, as 
well as the registered owner, is subject to all pecuniary penalties 
imposed by the Merchant Shipping Act, or by any other act, on 
owners of ships, or shares therein ; but, nevertheless, proceedings 
can be taken for the enforcement of these pecuniary penalties, against 
both or either of the parties before mentioned, with or without join- ^ 
ing the other of them (§ 100). 

Every register of, or declaration made in pursuance of the second 
part of the Merchant Shipping Act, in respect of any British ship, 
can be proved in any court of justice, or before any person having, 
by law, or by consent of parties, authority to receive evidence, either 
by the production of the original, or by an examined copy thereof, 
or by a copy thereof purporting to be certified under the hand of the 
registrar, or other person having the charge of the original, which 
certified copies he is required to furnish to any person applying for 
the same at a reasonable time, upon payment of one shilling for each 
copy so certified (§ 107). 

Every such register, or copy of a register, and also every certifi- 
cate of registry of any British ship, purporting to be signed by the 
registrar, or other proper oflScer, is to be received in evidence in any 
court of justice, or before any person having, by law or by consent 
of parties, authority to receive evidence, as prima facie (at first 
sight) proof of all the matters contained and recited in that register, 
when the register or copy is produced, and of all matters contained 
in, or indorsed on, such certificate of registry, and purporting to be 
authenticated by the signature of a registrar, when the certificate is 
produced (§ 107). 

Any person who forges, assists in. forging, or procures to be forged, 
fraudulently alters, assists in fraudulently altering, or procures to 
be fraudulently altered, any register-book, certificate of surveyor, 
certificate of registry, declaration of ownership, bill of sale, instru- 
ment of mortgage, certificate of mortgage or sale, or any entry or 
indorsement required by the second part of the Merchant Shipping 
Act, to be made in, or on, any of the before-mentioned documents, 
he, for every such offence, is deemed to be guilty of felony 
(§ 101). 

The several forms required, or authorised to be used by the second 
part of the Merchant Shipping Act, and contained in the schedule 
annexed to the act, are supplied by the Commissioners of Customs 
to all the registrars within her Majesty's dominions, for distribution 
to the several persons requiring to use the same, either free of charge, 
or at such moderate prices, as they may from time to time direct, 
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^^ and, with consent of the Board of Trade, the commissioners can, 
from time to time, make snch alterations in these forms, as may be 
deemed requisite ; bat, before issuing any altered form, such public 
notice thereof is to be given, as may be necessary in order to pre- 
vent inconvenience. And, for the purpose of carrying Into effect 
the provisions in the second part of the act, the commissioners can 
also, with consent foresaid, give such instructions as to the manner 
,of making entries in the register-book, as to the execution and attes- 
tation of powers of attorney, as to any evidence to be required for 
identifying any person, and, generally, as to any act or thing to be 
done in pursuance of the second part of the act, as they may think 
fit (§ 96). 

Boats for Seagoing Ships. — Excepting ships used solely as 
steam-tugs, and ships engaged in the w hale-fish eiy, no decked ship 
must proceed to sea from any place in the United Kingdom, unless 
she is provided, according to her tonnage, with boats duly supplied 
with all requisites for use, and not being fewer in number, nor less 
in their cubic contents, than the boats, the number and cubic con- 
tents of which are specified in the table in schedule S, annexed to 
the Merchant Shipping Act ; * and no ship carrying more than ten 
passengers must proceed to sea from any place in the United King- 
dom, unless, in addition to the boats required as aforesaid, she is 
also provided with a life-boat^ furnished with all requisites for use, 
or, unless one of her boats as before required is rendered buoyant 
after the manner of a life-boat ; and no ship carrying more than ten 
passengers, must proceed to sea, unless she is also provided with 
two Ufe-huoys; and this life-boat and these life-buoys must be kept 
so as to be at all times fit and ready for use. But these enact- 
ments with respect to boats and life-buoys do not apply to any case 
in which a certificate has been duly obtained in terms of § 10 of the 
Passengers' Act, 1852 (§ 292). 

If any ship as before required to be provided with boats and life- 
buoys, proceeds to sea without being so provided, or, if any of th^se 
boats or life-buoys are lost or i-endered unfit for service, in the 
course of the voyage, through the wilful fault or negligence of the 
owner or master, — or, if, in case any of these boats or life-buoys 
being accidentally lost or injured in the course of the voyage, the 
master wilfully neglects to replace or repair the same on the first 
opportunity,— or, if these boats and life-buoys are not kept so as 
to be, at all times, ready and fit for use, then, if the owner appears 
to be in fault, he incurs a penalty not exceeding £100 ; and, if the 
master appears to be in fault, he incurs a penalty not exceeding 
£50 (§ 293). 

* See Appendix, Note J. 
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No oflBcer of customs can gi'ant a clearance or transire for any ship 
so required to be provided with boats or with life-buoys, unless that 
ship is duly so provided ; and if any such ship attempts to go to sea 
without this clearance or transire, any customs oflScer can detain her 
until she is so provided (§ 293). 

Lights and Fog- Signals, and Rules for Meeting and Passing. 
— The following rules must be observed with regard to lights and 
fog-signals : — 

(1.) From time to time, the Admiralty make regulations requir- 
ing the exhibition of such lights, by such classes of ships, whether 
steam or sailing, within such places, and under such circumstances, 
as they think fit, — and can, from time to time, revoke, alter, or vary 
the same : 

(2.) If the Admiralty think fit, they can make regulations requir- 
ing the use of such fog-signals by such classes of ships, whether 
steam or sailing, within such places, and under such circumstances, 
as they think fit, — and can, from time to time, revoke, alter, or vary 
the same : 

(3.) All regulations made in pursuance of this section, are pub- 
lished in the London Gazette^ and come into operation on a day to be 
named in the Gazette in which they are published ; and the Admiralty 
cause all the regulations to be printed, and furnish a copy thereof to 
any owner or master who apply for the same : 

(4.) All owners and masters are bound to take notice of the 
same, — and, so long as these regulations continue in force, must 
exhibit such lights, and use such fog-signals, at such times, within 
such places, in such manner, and under such circumstances, as are 
enjoined by these regulations, — and must not exhibit any other lights, 
or use any other fog-signals. In case of default, the master or the 
owner, if he was in fault, incurs, for each occasion upon which these 
regulations are infringed, a penalty not exceeding £20 (§ 296).* 

Whenever any ship, — whether steam or sailing, proceeding in 
one* direction, meets another ship, — whether steam or sailing, pro- 
ceeding in another direction, — so that, if both ships were to continue 
their respective courses, they would pass so near as to involve any 
risk of a collision, the helms of both ships must be put to port, so 
as to pass on the port side of each other ; and this rule must be 
obeyed by all steam-ships, and by all sailing ships, wiiether on the 
port or starboard tack, and whether closehauled or not, unless the 
circumstances of the case are such as to render a departure from the 
rule necessar}', in order to avoid immediate danger, — and provided 
that due regard be had to the dangers of navigation ; and, as 
regards sailing ships on the starboard tack closehauled, to the keep- 

* See AppenCLViL^'Solfe^. 
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ing such ships under command (§ 296). Every steam-ship, when 
navigating any narrow channel, must, whenever it is safe and prac- 
ticable, keep to that side of the fair- way or mid-channel which lies 
on the starboard side of that steam-ship (§ 297). 

If, in any case of collision, it appears that this collision was 
occasioned by the non-observance of any rale for the exhibition of 
lights, or the use of fog- signals, issued in pursuance of the powers 
Jbefore mentioned, or of the foregoing rule as to the passing of steam 
and sailing ships^ or of the foregoing rule as to a steam-ship keep- 
ing to that side of a narrow channel which lies on the starboard 
side, — the owner of the ship by which the rule has been infringed, 
is not entitled to recover any recompense whatever for any damage 
sustained by his ship in that collision, unless it is shewn that the 
circnmstances of the case made a departure from the rule necessary 
(§ 298). 

In case any damage to person or property arises from the non- 
observance of any of the foregoing rules, this damage is deemed to 
have been occasioned by the default of the person in charge of the 
deck of the damage- doing ship at the time, unless it is shewn that 
the circumstances of the case rendered a departure from the rule 
necessary (§ 299). 

Build and Equipment of Steam- Ships. — The following rules 
must be observed with respect to the build of iron steam-ships: — 

(1.) Every ship built of iron, of 100 tons or upwards, the 
bnilding of which commenced after 28th August 1846, — and every 
steam-ship, built of iron, of less burden than 100 tons, the building 
of which commenced after 7th August 1851, (except ships^ used 
solely as steam-tugs) — must be divided by substantial transverse 
(across) water-tight partitions, so that the forepart of the ship must 
be separated from the engine-room by one of these partitions, and 
so that the afterpart must be separated from the engine-room by 
another of these partitions : 

(2.) Ever>^ steam-ship built of iron, the building of which com- 
menced after the passing of the Merchant Shipping Act (10th 
August 1854), must be divided by such partitions as aforesaid, into 
not less than three equal parts, or as nearly so as circumstances 
permit: 

(3.) In these last-mentioned ships, each partition as aforesaid 
must be of equal strength with the side-plates of the ship with which 
it is in contact: 

(4.) Every screw steam-ship built of iron, the building of which 
commenced after the passing of the act, must, in addition to the 
above partitions, be fitted with a small water-tight compartment, 
enclosing the after extremity of the shaft, 
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No officer of customs or other person can grant a clearance or 
transire, for any iron steam-ship, required to be divided or fitted as 
aforesaid, unless the same is so divided and fitted; and, if any 
iron steam-ship attempts to go to sea without this clearance or 
transire, any customs^ officer -can detain her until she is so divided 
and fitted. If any steam-ship, before required to be so divided and 
fitted, plies or goes to sea without being so divided or fitted, the 
owner incurs a penalty not exceeding £100 (§ 300). 

Every steam-ship must be provided as follows: — 

(1.) Every steam-ship, of which a survey is required by the act, 
(see chap, ii., Passenger Steamers), must be prepared with a safety- 
valve upon each boiler, so constructed as to be out of the control 
of the engineer when the steam is up ; and, if this valve is in ad- 
dition to the ordinary valve, it must be so constructed as to have 
an area not less, and a pressure not greater^ than the area of, and 
pressure on, that valve: 

(2.) Every seagoing steam- ship employed to carry passengers, 
must have her compasses properly adjasted from time to time; this 
adjustment, in the case of ships surveyed as before mentioned, being 
made to the satisfaction of the shipwright surveyor, and according 
to the regulations issued by the Board of Trade : 

(3.) Every seagoing steam-ship (unless used solely as a steam- 
tug) must be provided with a hose adapted for the purpose of 
extinguishing fire in any part of the ship, and capable of being 
connected with the engines: 

(4.) Every seagoing steam-ship employed to carry passengers, 
must be provided with the following means of making signals of 
distress, viz.: — twelve blue-lights or twelve port-fires, and one 
cannon with ammunition for twelve charges; or, in the discretion of 
the master or owner, with such other means of making signals 
(if any) as have been previously approved of by the Board of 
Trade : 

(5.) Every home-trade steam-ship employed to carry passengers 
by sea, must be provided with such shelter for the protection of deck 
passengers (if any) as the Board of Trade — having regard to the 
nature of the passage, the number of deck passengers to be earned, 
the season of the year, the safety of the ship, and the circumstances 
of the case — may require. And, if any such home-trade steam- 
ship so employed to carry passengers by sea, plies, or goes to sea 
from any port in the United Kingdom, without being so provided as 
before, required, then, for each default in any of the above requisites, 
the owner (if he is in fault) incurs a penalty not exceeding £100, 
and the master (if he is in fault) incurs a penalty not exceeding 
£50 (§ 301). 
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If any person places an nndae weight on the safetj-valvre of any 
steam-ship, or, in the case of surveyed steam-ships, increases such 
weight beyond the limits fixed by the engineer-sarveyor, he, in 
addition to any other liabilities he may incur by so doing, incurs a 
penalty not exceeding £100 (§ 802). 



CHAPTER II. 

Ezsmisatloiis and certificates for masters and mates.— (1.) Cert^/teatea cf oompetencf* 
(2.) Certificates qf service. — Pilotage certificates— Official logs — Customs daties. — 
1. The coasting trade— 2. Exportation — 3. Importation — 4. Boarding of ships by 
CDstoms officers— 5. Trade with British possessions abroad— 6. Carriage of passengers 
by sea. 

ExAMiNATiojis AJSD CERTIFICATES. — (1.) Certificates of Compe- 
tency, — Examinations are instituted for persons who intend becoming 
masters or mates of foreign-going ships, i 6., ships employed in 
trading or going between some place or places in the dnited King- 
dom, and some place or places beyond the limits of the United 
Kingdom, the islands of Guernsey, Jersey, Sark, Alderney, and Man, 
and the continent of Europe, between the River Elbe and Brest, 
inclnsiye ; or of home-trade passenger ships, i, e, every home- trade 
ship employed in carrying passengers, or who wish to procure cer- 
tificates of competency as now to be mentioned. Subject as after 
mentioned, the local marine boards provide for the examinations 
at their respective ports, and can appoint, and from time to time 
rempye, examiners to conduct these examinations, and can regulate 
the same. Any members of the local marine board where the ex- 
amination is held, may be present and assist at any such examina- 
tion (17 and 18 Vict., cap. 104, § 131). 

The Board of Trade can, from time to time, lay down rules as to 
the conduct of these examinations, and as to the qualifications of 
the applicants, and these rules must be strictly adhered to. Ko 
examiner can be appointed unless he possesses a certificate of quali- 
fication, from time to time granted or renewed by the Board of 
Trade ; and the sanction of that board is necessary, so far as regards 
the number of examiners to be appointed, and the amount of their 
remuneration. The Board of Trade can, at any time, depute any of 
its officers to be present and assist at any examination ; and if it 
appears to the board, that the examinations for any two or more 
ports can be conducted without inconvenience by the same ex- 
aminers^ it can regnire the local marine board o^ &w.Oa. "^^xX^ \.<^ ^s^ 
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together as one board, in providing for, and regulating examinations 
and appointing and removing examiners for these ports (§ 132). 

Snbject to the proviso now to be mentioned, the Board of Trade 
delivers to every applicant, who is reported to have passed the exr 
amination satisfactorily, and to have given satisfactory evidence of 
his sobriety, experience, ability, and general good conduct on board 
ship, a certificate called a ^^ Certificate of Competency," to the 
efifect, that he is competent to act as master, or as first, second, or 
only mate, of a foreign-going ship, or as master or mate of a home- 
trade passenger ship, as the case may be. But, in every case in 
which the Board of Trade has reason to believe that this report 
has been unduly made, the board can remit the case either to the 
same or to other examiners, and can require a re-examination of 
the applicant, or a further inquiry into his testimonials and cha- 
racter, before granting him a certificate (§ 134). 

All applicants for examination must pay to such persons as the 
Board of Trade appoints for that purpose, such fees — not exceeding 
the sums in table R in the schedule annexed to the act — as the 
board directs (§ 133). 

(2.) Certificates of Service, — Certificates of service, differing in 
form from certificates of competency, are granted as follows : — 

1. Every person who, before 1st January 1851, served as master 
in the British merchant service, or who has attained, or attains the 
rank of lieutenant, master, passed-mate, or second-master, or any 
higher rank in the service of her Majesty, or of the East India Com- 
pany, is entitled to a certificate of service as master for foreign-going 
ships : 

2. Every person who, before 1st January 1861, served as mate 
in the British merchant service, is entitled to a certificate of service 
as mate for foreign-going ships : 

8. Every person who, before 1st January 1854, has served as 
master of a home-trade passenger ship, is entitled to a certificate of 
service for home-trade ships : 

4. Every person who, before 1st January 1854, has served as 
mate of a home-trade passenger ship, is entitled to a certificate of 
service as mate for home-trade passenger ships : and each of these 
certificates of service contains particulars of the name, place and 
time of birth, and of the length and nature of the previous service 
of the person to whom ;the same is delivered ; and the Board of 
Trade delivers these certificates of service to the various persons so 
respectively entitled thereto, upon their proving themselves to have 
attained such rank, or to have served as aforesaid, and upon their 
giving a full and satisfactory account of the aforesaid particulars 
(§ 135). 
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Ko foreign-going ship, or home-trade passenger ship, mast go to 
sea from any port in the United Kingdom, unless the master thereof, 
and, in the case of a foreign-going ship, the first and second-mate, 
or only mate (as the case may be), and, in the case of a home-trade 
passenger ship, the first or only mate (as the case may be), have 
obtained and possess valid certificates, either of competency or ser- 
vice, appropriate to their several stations in that ship, or of a higher 
grade; and no such ship, if of 100 tons burthen or upwards, must 
go to sea as aforesaid, unless at least one officer, besides the master, 
has obtained and possesses a valid certificate appropriate to the grade 
of only mate therein, or to a higher grade. Every person who, 
having been engaged to serve as master, or as first or second or 
only mate, of a foreign-going ship, or as master, or first or only 
mate, of a home-trade passenger ship, goes to sea as aforesaid, as 
sach master or mate, without being at the time entitled to, and 
possessed of such certificate as before required, or who employs any 
person as master, &c., without ascertaining that he is at the time 
entitled to, and possessed of such certificate, — he incurs for each such 
offence a penalty not exceeding £50 (§ 136). 

Every certificate of competency for a foreign-going ship is deemed 
to be of a higher grade than the corresponding certificate for a home- 
trade passenger ship, and entitles the lawful holder thereof to go to 
sea in the corresponding grade in the last-mentioned ship ; but no 
certificate for a home-trade passenger ship, entitles the holder to go 
to sea as master or mate of a foreign-going ship (§ 137). 

All certificates, whether of competency or service, are made in 
duplicate ; and one part is delivered to the person entitled to the 
certificate ; and the other is kept and recorded by the Registrar- 
Greneral of Seamen, or by such other person as the Board of Trade 
appoints for that purpose. The board gives to the registrar or such 
other person, immediate notice of all orders made by it for cancell- 
ing, suspending, altering, or otherwise affecting any certificate, in 
terms of the powers in the Merchant Shipping Act ; and thereupon 
the registrar or such other person makes a corresponding entry in 
the record of certificates. A copy, purporting to be certified by the 
registrar or his assistant, or such other person as aforesaid, of any 
certificate, is prima fade evidence of such certificate ; and a copy, 
purporting to be certified as aforesaid, of any entry made as afore- 
said, is prima facie evidence of the truth of the matter stated in such 
entry (§ 138). 

Whenever any master or mate proves to the satisfaction of the 
Board of Trade that, without fault on his part, he has lost or been 
deprived of any certificate already granted to him, the board can, 
upon payment of auch fee (if any) as it dlrecla, c.a.\!L%^ ^ WiY3 ^"^ "^"^^ 
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certificate to which, by the record kept as aforesaid, he appears to 
be entitled, to be made oat and certified as aforesaid, and to be de- 
livered to him ; and any copy, purporting to be so made and certi- 
fied, has all the efl'ect of the original (§ 139). 

Every person who makes, or procures to be made, or assists in 
making, any false representation for the purpose of obtaining for 
himself or any other person, a certificate either of competency or 
service, or who forges, assists in forging, or procures to be forged, 
or who fraudulently alters, assists in fraudulently altering, or pro- 
cures to be fraudulently altered, any such certificate, or any ofi^dal 
copy of any such certificate, or who fraudulently makes use of any 
such certificate or any copy of such certificate which is forged, 
altered, cancelled, or suspended, or to which he is not justly en- 
titled, or who fraudulently lends his certificate to, or allows it to be 
used by, any other person, — he, for each offence, ia deemed goilty of 
a misdemeanor (§ 140). 

Pilotage Certificates. — Upon giving due notice, and consenting 
to pay the usual expenses, any master or mate of any ship can apply 
to any pilotage authority, L e., any body or person authorised to 
appoint or license pilots, or to fix or alter rates of pilotage, or to 
exercise any jurisdiction in respect of pilotage, — ^to be examined as 
to his capacity to pilot the ship of which he is master or mate, or 
any one or more ships belonging to the same owner, within any part 
of the district over which that pilotage authority has jurisdiction ; 
and if the pilotage authority thinks fit, that master or mate is there- 
upon to be examined. If found competent, a pilotage certificate is 
to be granted to him, containing his name, a specification of the ship 
or ships in respect of which he has been examined, and a description 
of the limits within which he is to pilot the same, these limits being 
within the jurisdiction of said pilotage authority. This certificate 
enables the person therein named to pilot the ship, or any of the 
ships therein specified, of which he is acting master or mate at the 
time, but no other, within the limits therein described, without in- 
curring any penalties for the non- employment of a qualified pilot 
(§ 340). This pilotage certificate so granted, is not in force for 
more than one year, unless the same is renewed, which can be done 
from time to time, under the hand of the secretary or other proper 
oflScer of the pilotage authority by whom the certificate w% granted 
(§ 341). \ ' 

If, upon complaint to the Board of Trade, it appears to the board 

that any pilotage authority has, without reasonable cause, neglected 

to examine any master or mate who has applied to them for that 

' jourpose, or, after he has passed his examination, has, without reason- 

■* able cause, refused or neglected to gta.ut YAm ^ ^\\Qt?.^Q. <ieutificate, 
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or that the examination of any such master or mate has been unfairly 
or improperly conducted, or that any terms imposed, or sought to be 
imposed, by such pilotage authority, are unfair or improper, or that 
any pilotage certificate granted by such authority has been improperly 
withdrawn, — if, in the judgment of the Board of Trade, the circum- 
stances appear to require it, the board can appoint persons to examine 
that master or mate, and, if he is found competent, can grant him a 
pilotage certificate, containing the same particulars as would have 
been inserted in any certificate granted by the pilotage authorities 
as aforesaid, upon such terms and conditions, and subject to such 
regalations as the board thinks fit. This certificate has the same 
effect as if it had been granted by the pilotage authority as aforesaid, 
and it continues in force for one year, and can be renewed from year 
to year, either by the pilotage authority in manner before mentioned, 
or by the Board of Trade, if the board thinks fit ; this renewal being 
indorsed upon the said certificate either by such person as the board 
may appomt for that purpose, or as before directed as to certificates 
granted by any pilotage authority (§ 343). 

All masters or mates, to or for whom such a pilotage certificate 
as aforesaid is granted or renewed by any pilotage authority, must 
pay to that authority, or as it directs, such fees upon their respective 
certificates, and upon the renewals thereof, as are for that purpose 
fixed from time to time by that pilotage authority, with the consent 
of the Board of Trade. For any pilotage certificates granted or 
renewed by the Board of Trade, the masters or mates to or for whom 
these are so granted or renewed, must pay to the board, or as it 
directs, such fees upon their certificates, or the renewals thereof, as 
are fixed by the board, — so, nevertheless, that, in the case of 
pilotage certificates granted by the Board of Trade, these fees are in 
no case to be less than the fees payable by the qualified pilots in 
the same districts, upon their licences and the renewals thereof. In 
the case of certificates and renewals granted by pilotage authorities, 
these fees are applicable, either to paying the expense of the 
examinations, or any other general expenses connected with pilotage 
incurred by these authorities, or to the Pilots' Superannuation Fund 
of the district (if any), or otherwise for the benefit of the pilots 
appointed by these authorities, as they think fit. And in the case 
of pilotage certificates granted or renewed by the Board of Trade, 
these fees are applicable to the expense of the examinations, and 
any surplus is applied for the benefit of the qualified pilots of the port 
or district to which these certificates apply, m such manner as the 
board thinks fit (§ 343). 

If it appears at any time to the Board of Trade, or to any pilot- 
age authority, that any master or mate to ?r\iom «k \?^G\a.%^ ^^x'C^Skr 
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cate has been granted by the board or that authority, has been gailty 
of miscondnct, or has shewn himself Incompetent to pilot his ship, 
the board or that authority (as the case may be) may thereupon 
withdraw his certificate, and thenceforth it ceases to be of any effect 
whatever (§ 343). 

The master or mate of any ship carrying passengers between any 
place situate in the United Kingdom, or the islands of Guernsey, 
Jersey, Sark, Aldemey, or Man, and any other place so situate, may 
apply to the Board of Trade for a certificate, and thereupon, and 
on satisfactory proof of his having continuously piloted any ship 
within the limits of any pilotage district, or of any part or parts 
thereof, for two years prior to the commencement of the Merchant 
Shipping Act (10th August 1854), or upon satisfactory proof, by 
examination of his competency, or otherwise, as it may deem expe- 
dient, — the Board of Trade can cause to be granted to him, or to be 
indorsed on any certificate of competency or service obtained by 
him under the sections before mentioned, a certificate to the effect 
that he is authorised to pilot any ship or ships belonging to the 
same owner, and of a draught of water not greater than such draught 
as may be specified in the certificate, within the limits aforesaid. 
This certificate remains in force for such time as the board directs, 
and enables the master or mate therein named to conduct the ship 
or ships therein specified within the limits therein described, to the 
same extent as if there had been no compulsion to employ a quali- 
fied pilot within these limits, but not farther or otherwise. Upon 
applying for this certificate, or any renewal thereof, every master or 
mate must pay to the Board of Trade, or as it directs, such fees, 
not exceeding the fees payable on an examination for a master's 
certificate of competency, as before mentioned, as the board directs 
(§ 355). 

Official Logs. — The Board of Trade sanctions official log-books, 
different for different classes of ships, so that each form contains 
blanks for the entries after required, and an official log of every ship 
(except ships employed exclusively in trading between ports on the 
coasts of the United Kingdom) must be kept in the appropriate 
sanctioned form. This official log may, at the discretion of the 
master or owner, be either kept distinct from the ordinary ship's log, 
or united therewith, — so that, in all cases, all the blanks in the 
official log must be duly filled up (§ 280). 

Every entry in this official log must be made as soon as possible 

after the occurrence to which it relates, and if not made on the 

same day as that occurrence, it must be made and dated so as to 

shew the date of the occurrence and of the entry respecting it. In 

no case mast any entry in the o^daV \o^,m\^«^^^l Qt wiy occur- 
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rence happening previously to the arrival of the ship at her final 
port of discharge, be made more than twenty-four hours after that 
arrival (§ 281). 

Every master of a ship for which an official log-book is required 
by the Merchant Shipping Act must make, or cause to be made 
therein, entries of the following matters: — 

(1.) Every legal conviction of any member of his crew, and the 
punishment inflicted : 

(2.) Every offence committed by. any member of his crew, for 
which it is intended to prosecute, or to enforce a forfeiture, or to 
exact a fine, together with the statement concerning the reading 
over that entry, and concerning the reply, if any, made to the 
charge, as is required by § 244 : 

(3.) Eveiy offence for which punishment is inflicted on board, and 
the punishment mflicted. See §§ 243-256: 

(4.) A statement of the conduct, character, and qualifications of 
each of his crew, or a statement that he declines to give an opinion 
on finch particulars. See § 176 : 

(6.) Every case of illness or injury happening to any member of 
the crew, with the nature thereof, and the medical treatment 
adopted, if any. See § 228 : 

(6.) Every case of death happening on board, and of the cause 
thereof. See §228: 

(7.) Every birth happening on board, with the sex of the infant, 
and the names of the parents: 

(8.) Every marriage taking place on board, with the names and 
ages of the parties : 

(9.) The name of every seaman or apprentice who ceases to be a 
member of the crew otherwise than by death,' with the place, time, 
manner, and cause thereof: 

(10.) The amount of wages due to any seaman who enters her 
Majesty ^s service during the voyage. See § 216 : 

(11.) The wages due to any seaman or apprentice who dies 
daring the voyage, with the gross amount of all deductions to be 
made therefrom. See § 194 : 

(12.) The sale of the effects of any seaman or apprentice who 
dies daring the voyage, including a statement of each article sold, 
and of the sum received for it. See § 194 : 
,;^8.) Every collision with any other ship, and the circumstances 
iinder iH^h the same occurred. See §§ 296, 297, 298, 328 
(§ 282):^ 

The entries so required to be made in the official log-books must 
be signed as follows: — Every such entry must be signed by the 
master and by the mate, or some other of the crew^ and ever^ 
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entry of illness, injury, or death, mnst also be signed bj the stzrgeoB 
or medical practitioner on board (if any) ; every entry of wages doe 
to, or of the sale of the effects of, any seaman or apprentice who 
dies mnst be signed by the master and by the mate, and some 
other member of the crew; and every entry of wages due to any 
seaman who enters her Majesty's service most be signed by the 
master and by the seaman, or by the officer authorised to receive 
the seaman into that service (§ 283). 

The following offences in respect of official log-books are punish- 
able as follows: — 

(1.) If in any case, an official log-book is not kept in the mumer 
required by the Merchant Shipping Act, or if any entry thereby 
directed to be made in that log-book, is not made at the time and in 
the manner thereby directed, the master incurs, for each offence, the 
specific penalty mentioned in the act in respect thereof; or, where 
there is no such specific penalty, a penalty not exceeding £5. 

(2.) Every person who makes, or procures to be made, or assists 
in making, any entry in an official log-book, in respect of any occur- 
rence happening previously to the arrival of the ship at her final 
port of discharge, more than twenty-four hours after that arrivaly 
incurs, for each such offence, a penalty not exceeding £30. 

(3.) Every person who wilfully destroys or mutilates, or renders 
illegible, any entry in an official log-book, or who wilfully makes, or 
procures to be made, or assists in making, any false or fraudulent 
entry or omission in that log-book, — ^he is deemed, for each such 
offence, guilty of a misdemeanor (§ 284). 

All entries made in an official log-book, as directed by the Mer- 
chant Shipping Act, are to be received in evidence in any proceed- 
ing in any court of justice, subject to all just exceptions (§ 285). 

In the case of foreign-going ships, the master mnst, within forty- 
eight hours after the ship's an-ival at her final port of discharge iu 
the United Kingdom, or upon the discharge of the crew, whichever 
first happens, deliver to the shipping master before whom the crew 
is discharged, the official log-book for the voyage. In the case of 
home-trade ships not exclusively employed in trading between 
ports on the coasts of the United Kingdom, the master or owner 
must, within twenty-one days after the 30th June and 31st 
December in every year, transmit or deliver to some shipping master 
in the United Kingdom, the official log-book for the preceding half 
year. Every master or owner who refuses or neglects to deliver 
his official log-book as here required, is subject to the same con- 
sequences and liabilities to which he is made subject by §§ 274 and 
275, for the non-delivery of the list of his crew therein mentioned 
(§ 286). 
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If, by reason of transfer of ownership or change of employment, 
a ship ceases to fall within the definition of a foreign-going or of a 
borne- trade ship, if the ship is then in the United Kingdom, the 
master or owner mast, within one month, and if she is elsewhere, 
within six months, deliver or transmit to the shipping master of the 
port to which she belonged, the official log-book (if any), duly made 
out to the time at which she ceased to be a foreign-going or home- 
trade ship, nnder a penalty not exceeding £10. If a ship is lost or 
abandoned, the master or owner mast, if practicable, and as soon as 
possible, deliver or transmit to the shipping master of the port to 
which she belonged the official log-book (if any), duly made oat to 
the time of the loss or abandonment, also nnder a penalty not 
exceedmg £10 (§ 287). 

See the following chapter as to the Engagement, &c., op Sea- 
men. 

Customs Duties. — 1. The Coasting Trade, — By the Castoms 
Consolidation Act, 1863, all trade by sea from any one part of the 
United Kingdom to any other part thereof, is deemed to be a coast- 
ing trade, and all ships while engaged therein are deemed to be coast- 
ing ships; and no part of the United Kingdom, however situate with 
regard to any other pail:, is deemed in law with reference to each 
other to be parts beyond the seas. If any doubt should arise at 
any time as to what, or to or from what parts of the United King- 
dom is to be deemed a passage by sea, the Lords of the Treasury 
can determine and direct in what cases the trade by water, from one 
port or place of the United Kingdom to another of the same, is or 
is not to be deemed a trade by sea, within the meaning of the 
Customs Acts (16 and 17 Vict., c 107, § 151). So that the term 
'' coasting trade " in these acts is not the same as the term ^^ home 
trade " in the Merchant Shipping Act, as before defined. 

Foreign ships can now be employed in carrying goods or pas- 
sengers coastwise from one part of the United Kingdom to another, 
or from the islands of Guernsey, Jersey, Aldemey, Sark, or Man, to 
the United Kingdom, or from the United Kingdom to any of these 
islands, or from any one of them to any other of them, or from 
any part of any one of these islands to another part of the same; 
and foreign ships so employed are subject, as to stores for the use 
of the crew, and in all other respects, to the same laws, rules, and 
regulations to which British ships, when so employed, are subject ; 
but neither foreign ships, nor goods carried in these ships, are sub- 
ject, while so employed, to any higher or other rate of dock, pier, 
harbour, light, pilotage, tonnage, or other dues, duties, tolls, rates, 
or other charges whatsoever, or to any other rules as to the employ- 
ment of pilots, or any other rales or reatnclioiva vi\i^\.^^^'s^\^NjQass. 
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British ships employed in like manner, or goods carried in these ships 
(§ 18 and 19 Vict., c. 96; §§ 13, 14). 

No goods can be carried in any coasting ship, except sach as are 
laden to be so carried at some port or place in the United Kingdom, 
and no goods can be laden on board any ship to be carried coast- 
wise, until all goods brought in that ship from parts beyond seas 
have been unladen. If any goods are t£^en into or put out of anj 
coasting ship at sea, or over the sea — or if any coasting ship 
touches at any place over the sea, or deviates from her voyage, 
unless forced by unavoidable circumstances— or if the master of anj 
coastmg ship, which has touched at any place over the sea, does not 
declare the same in writing, under his hand, to the collector or 
comptroller at the port in the United Kingdom, where his ship first 
afterwards arrives — the master of that ship forfeits the sum of £100 
(16 and 17 Vict, c 107, § 153). 

If any goods are unshipped from any ship arriving coastwise, or 
are shipped or water-borne to be shipped to be carried coastvrise, 
on Sundays or holidays, or unless in the presence or with the 
authority of the proper officer of the customs, or unless at those times 
or places appointed or approved by him, these goods are forfeited^ 
and the master of the ship forfeits the sum of £50 (§ 154). 

The master of every coasting ship must keep a cargo-book, 
stating the names of the ship, the master, and the port to which 
she belongs, and of the port to which she is bound on each voyage ; 
and at every port of lading he must enter in this cargo>book the 
name of that port, and an account of all goods there taken on board 
his ship, stating the descriptions of the packages, and the quantities 
and descriptions of the goods therein, and the quantities and descrip- 
tions of any goods stowed loose, and the names of the respective 
shippers and consignees, so far as these particulars are known to 
him ; and at every port of discharge of these goods, he must note 
the respective days on which the same or any of them are delivered 
out of his ship, and the respective times of departure from every 
port of lading, and of arrival at every port of discharge (§ 155). 

This book the master must produce on demand, for the inspec- 
tion of any officer of customs, who is at liberty to make any note or 
remark therein ; and if, upon examination, any package entered in 
the cargo-book as containing foreign goods is found not to contain 
such goods, this package, with its contents, is forfeited ; or if anj 
package is found to contain foreign goods not entered in the cargo- 
book, these goods are forfeited. If the master fails correctly to 
keep this cargo-book, or to produce the same, or if at any time 
there are found on board any goods not entered in that book as 
Jaden, or any goods noted as deAiv^teid) ot M zxs.^ ^oods entered as 
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laden or anj goods not noted as delivered, are not on board, the 
master forfeits the sum of £20 (§ 125). 

Before any coasting ship can depart from the port of lading, an 
account, with a duplicate thereof, in the form given in the act, or to 
that effect, and signed by the master, mnst be delivered to the 
collector or comptroller ; and the collector or comptroller retains the 
duplicate, and retnrns the original accoant, dated and signed by him. 
This account is the clearance of the ship for the voyage, and the 
transire or pass for the goods expressed therein ; ai;id if this account 
is ftlse, the master forfeits the sum of £20. But, whenever it appears 
expedient, the Commissioners of Customs can permit general transires 
to be given, under such regulations as they may direct, for the lading 
aAd clearance, and for the entry and unlading of any coasting ship 
and goods ; and the same can be revoked by notice in writing under 
the hand of the proper oflScer, delivered to the master or owner of 
the ship, or any of the crew on board (§ 156). 

Within fourteen hours after the arrival of any coasting ship at 
her port of discharge, and before any goods are unlfden, the transire, 
with the name of the place or wharf where the lading is to be dis- 
charged noted thereon, must be delivered to the collector or comp- 
troller, who notes thereon the date of delivery ; and if any of the 
goods on board are subject to any duty of excise, the same must not 
be nnladen without the authority or permission of the proper officer 
of excise. If any goods on board any coasting ship arriving in 
Great Britain or Ireland from the Isle of Man, are the growth or pro- 
duce of that isle, or manufacture of that isle from materials the 
growth or produce thereof, or from materials not subject to duty in 
Great Britain or Ireland, or from materials the duty on which has 
been paid and not drawn back in Great Britain or Ireland, the same 
most not be nnladen, until a certificate is produced to the collector 
or comptroller from the collector or comptroller at the port of ship- 
ment, that proof had been made in manner required by law, that 
these are of such growth, produce, or manufacture, as the case may 
be (§ 157). 

If any goods are unladen contrary to the foregoing enactments, 
the master forfeits the sum of £20, and if any goods are laden on 
board any ship in any port or place in the United Kingdom, and 
carried coastwise, or, having been brought coastwise, are unladen in 
any sach port or place contrary to the Customs Consolidation Act, 
or any other act relating to the customs, these goods are forfeited 
(§ 157). 

The collector or comptroller can requii'e that all or any documents 
which ought to be on board a coasting ship shall be brought to him 
for inspection ; and the master^ refusing to pTodu^^ ^w.<^\i ^<(^^\)L\sik&^\Sk 
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on demand, or to bring the same to the collector or comptroller 
when required, forfeits and pays the sum of £20 (§ 158). 

2. Exportation. — No person must export any warehoused goods, 
nor enter any such goods for exportation from the United Kingdom 
to parts beyond the seas, in any ship of less burthen than fifty tons, 
except to the islands of Guernsey and Jersey, in ships not being less 
than forty tons burthen, regularly trading to these islands (16 and 
17 Vict., c. 107, § 117). And no goods must be shipped, put off, 
or water-borne to be shipped for exportation, except on days not 
being Sundays or holidays, nor from any place, except some legal 
quay, wharf, or other place duly appointed for that purpose, nor 
without the presence or authority of the proper officer of costoms, 
nor before due entry outwai-ds of the exporting ship, ^nd due entry 
of these goods, nor before such goods have been duly cleared for 
shipment; and any goods shipped, put off, or water-borne to be 
shipped, contrary to this enactment, are forfeited (18 and 19 Yict., 
c. 96, § 9). 

The master or every ship in which goods are to be exported from 
the United Kingdom to parts beyond the seas, or his agent, must, 
before any goods are taken on board, deliver to the collector or 
comptroller a certificate from the proper officer of the due clearance 
inwards or coastwise of his ship of her last voyage ; and he must 
also deliver therewith an entry outwards of his ship, verified by his 
signature, in the form given in the Customs Consolidation Act, 
or to the same effect, and containing the several particulars thereby 
indicated or required. If the ship has commenced her lading at some 
other port, the master must deliver to the searcher the clearance of 
such goods from that other port ; and if any goods are taken on 
board at any port before the ship is entered outwards at that port 
(unless a stiffening order, when necessary, is issued by the proper 
officer, to lade any heavy goods for exportation), the master forfeits 
the sum of £100 (16 and 17 Vict., c. 107, § 118). 

The master of an exporting ship has, of course, nothing to do with 
the due entry and clearance at the custom-house of the goods for 
exportation, these being the duty of the exporter or his agent ; but 
he should know that the shipping bill or bills (which it is also the 
duty of the exporter or his agent to furnish), when duly filled np 
and signed by the exporter or his agent, or the consignee of the ship, 
as the case may be, in such manner as the proper officer requires, 
and countersigned by the searcher, — these are the clearance for all 
the goods enumerated therein; and if any goods which have been 
cleared for a drawback are not duly exported to parts beyond the 
seas, or are unshipped or re-landed in any part of the United King- 
dom (sach goods not having b^eiv ^vvX-j i^-\ax!L^^^.j discharged as 
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short-shipped, under care of the proper officers), or are carried to 
any of the Channel Islands, not having been duly entered, cleared, 
and shipped, to be exported or carried directly to these islands, the 
same are foifeited, together with any ship, boat, or craft used in so 
unshipping, re-landing, landing, or carr}^ing such goods from the ship 
in which the same had been shipped for exportation ; and the master 
and any person by whom or by whose orders or means these goods 
have been so unshipped, re-landed, landed, or carried, or who aids, 
assists, or is concerned therein, forfeit a sum equal to treble the value 
of the goods, or a penalty of £100, at the election of the commis- 
sioners (§ 133). 

As to the shipping of stores for the use of foreign-bound ships, 
the Customs Consolidation Act enacts, that, upon application made 
by him, and upon such terms and conditions as the commissioners 
direct, the master of every ship of fifty tons burthen or upwards de- 
parting from any port in the United Kingdom upon a voyage to parts 
beyond the seas, the duration of which, out and home, may not be 
less than forty days, receives from the searcher an order for the ship- 
ment of such stores as may be required and allowed by the collector 
or comptroller for the use of his ship, with reference to the number of 
the crew and passengers on board, and the probable duration of the 
Toyage on which she is about to depart ; and all demands for such 
stores, must be made in such form and manner as the collector or 
comptroller may require, and must be signed by the master or owner 
of the vessel. And after these stores are duly shipped, the master 
or his agent must make out an account of the stores so shipped, to- 
gether with any other stores then already on board ; and the same, 
when presented to the searcher, signed by him, and countersigned 
by the collector or comptroller, is the victualling bill. No stores 
must be shipped for the use of any exporting ship, nor are any 
articles taken on board deemed to be stores, except such as are 
borne on the victualling bill (§ 140). 

If there are on board any goods, part of the inward cargo, re- 
ported for exportation in the same ship, before clearance outwards 
of that ship from any port in the United Kingdom, the master must 
deliver to the searcher a copy of the report inwards of these goods, 
certified by the collector or comptroller ; and if this copy is found 
to correspond with the goods so remaining on board, the searcher 
signs the same, to be filled with the certificates or cockets, if any, 
and victualling bill of the ship (§ 141). 

Before any ship can be cleared outwards, from the United King- 
dom, with any goods shipped or intended to be shipped on board 
the same, the master must deliver a content of his ship to the 
searcher, in the form given in the Customs ConsoMaNXau k^\.^ oi Nsi 
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that effect, and containing the several particulars therein required, 
as far as the same can be known by him, and he mnst make and 
subscribe the declaration at the foot thereof, in presence of the 
collector or comptroller, and he must answer such questions as may 
be demanded of him, concerning the ship, the cargo, and the 
intended voyage, by the collector or comptroller. And, before 
clearance, the certificates, if any, are delivered to the searcher, who 
compares the shipping bills with the content and certificates, and 
files the certificates, copy of the report inwards, if any, of goods 
reported for exportation in that ship, and the victualling bill, with 
a label attached and sealed thereto, — and this label, when filled up, 
and signed by the collector or comptroller, is, as to the goods com- 
prised therein, the clearance and authority for the departure of the 
ship (§ 141). 

If any goods liable to duty on importation, or taken from the 
warehouse to be exported, or entitled to drawback on exportation, 
which are enumerated in the content of any ship, are not duly 
shipped before the departure of that ship, or are not duly certifi^ 
by the proper officer as short- shipped, these goods are forfeited. 
Or, if any such goods are taken on board that ship, not being 
enumerated in the content, the master forfeits the sum of £5, in 
respect of every package of these goods; and if any goods duly 
shipped on board such ship, are landed at any other place than that 
for which they have been cleared, unless otherwise accounted for to 
the satisfaction of the commissioners, the master forfeits a sura equal 
to treble the value of the goods so landed (§ 143). 

If any goods are shipped, put off, or water-borne to be shipped, 
without being duly cleared, or otherwise contrary to the provisions 
of the Customs Consolidation Act, the same are liable to forfeiture 
(§ 144). And if any ship having cargo on board, departs from any 
port without being duly cleared, the master forfeits the sum of £100 
(18 and 19 Vic, cap. 96, § 11). 

Before any ship departs in ballast from the United Kingdom for 
parts beyond the seas, not having any goods on board, except 
stores from the warehouse borne upon the victualling bill, nor any 
goods reported inwards for exportation in the same ship, the col- 
lector or comptroller clears that ship, by notifying the clearance and 
the date thereof on the victualling bill, and delivers the same to the 
master as the clearance of the ship ; and the master must answer to 
the collector or comptroller such questions, touching the departure 
and destination of his ship, as may be demanded of him. Ships 
having only passengers with their baggage on board, and ships laden 
only with chalk or slate, are deemed to be in ballast ; and if any 
sacb ships, whether laden or m \ia\\2LaV, ^c^^t\. ^vi\\ftut being so 
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cleared, having stores on board, the master forfeits and pays the 
sum of £100 (16 and 17 Vict., cap. 107, § 145). 

3. Importation. — If any ship coming into the Cnit^d Kingdom, 
does not come as qaickly np to the proper place of mooring or 
unlading, as the nature of the port will admit, withont touching at 
anj other place, and, in proceeding to such proper place, does not 
bring to at the stations appointed by the Commissioners of Custcms, 
fbr the boarding of ships by the customs officers, — or if, after arriv- 
ing at such place, the ship removes from that place, except directly 
to some other proper place of mooring or unlading, and with the 
knowledge of the proper customs officer, — or, if the master of any 
ship, on board of which any officer is stationed, neglects or refuses 
to provide every such officer sufficient room under the deck, in some 
part of the forecastle or steerage, for his bed or hammock, the 
master forfeits the sum of £20 (§ 47). 

No goods, except diamonds, bullion, lobsters, and fresh fish of 
British taking and imported in British ships, which can be landed 
withont report or entry, must be unshipped from any ship arriving 
from parts beyond the seas, or landed or put on shore, on Sundays 
or holidays, — nor must they be so unshipped, landed, or put on shore, 
on any other days, except between the hom*s of eight o'clock in the 
morning, and four o'clock in the afternoon, from the 1st day of 
March, until the 1st day of November, — and between the hours of 
nine o'clock in the morning, and four o'clock in the afternoon, from 
the Ist day of November to the 1 st day of March, or during such 
other hours as may be appointed by the commissioners, — nor must 
any goods be unshipped or landed, unless in the presence or with 
the authority of the proper customs officer, — nor must they be so 
landed, except at some legal quay, wharf, or other place duly 
appointed for the landing of goods, — nor must any such goods, 
after having been unshipped, or put into any boat or craft to be 
landed, be transhipped or removed into any other boat or craft, 
previously to their being landed, without permission of the proper 
customs officer (§ 49). 

If any such goods as aforesaid are unshipped, landed, transhipped, 
or removed contrary to the foregoing enactment, the same are for- 
feited; and if any goods are unshipped or removed from any im- 
porting ship, for the purpose of being landed after due entry thereof, 
these goods must be forthwith removed to, and landed at the wharf, 
quay, or other place, at which the same are intended to be landed. 
If these goods are not so removed and landed, the same are for- 
feited, together with the barge, lighter, boat, or other vessel 
employed in removing them (§ 49). 

Within twenty-fonr houTQ after the arrival of ftv^rj ^\iv^^ ^\i&^«t 
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laden or in ballast, — from parts beyond the seas, at any part of the 
United Kingdom, and before balk is broken, — the master must 
make dae report of his ship, in the form given in the Customs 
Consolidation Act, or to the same effect, — ^and containing the 
several particulars indicated or required thereby; and if the cargo 
has been laden at several places, he must state in column one the 
name or names of the places where the cargo was laden, in the order 
of time in which the different portions of the same have been laden, 
opposite to the particulars of the goods so laden (§ 50). If the 
master wilfully fails to make this report, according to the parti- 
culars so required, — so far as these particulars are applicable to the 
ship, cargo, and voyage, — or if the particulars, or any of them con- 
tained in this report, are false, the master foifeits the sum of £100 
(§ 51). And goods not duly reported can be detained by any 
officer or officers of customs, until the same are so reported, and the 
cause of omission explained to the satisfaction of the commissioners, 
who may thereupon restore the same on such terms as they deem 
proper. Should the commissioners deem it necessary, these goods 
may, in the meantime, be removed to the Queen's warehouse (IS 
and 19 Vict., cap. 96, § 3). 

At the time of making this report, the roaster must deliver to the 
collector or comptroller, if required, the bill of lading, or a copy of 
it, for every part of the cargo laden on board ; and he must answer 
all such questions relating to the ship, crew, and voyage, as may be 
put to him by the collector or comptroller. In case of failure, or 
refusal to answer such questions, or to answer truly, or to produce 
any such bill of lading or copy, or if any such bill of lading or copy 
is false, or if any bill of lading is uttered or produced by the 
master and the goods expressed therein have not been bona fide 
shipped on board his ship, or if any bill of lading uttered or pro- 
duced by the master has not been signed by him, or any such copy 
has not been received or made by him previously to his leaving the 
place where the goods expressed therein were shipped, or, if, after 
arrival of the ship within four leagues of the coast of the United 
Kingdom, bulk is broken, or any alteration is made in the stowage 
of the cargo, so as to facilitate the unlading of any part of the 
cargo, or if any part is staved, destroyed, or thrown overboard, or 
any package opened, — unless accounted for to the satisfaction of the 
commissioners, in every such case the master forfeits the sum of 
£100 (16 and 17 Vict., cap. 107, § 53). 

In connexion with importation, may be here noticed, the neces- 
sity of the master of the importing ship obtaining and producing 
certificates of origin^ in respect of certain goods claiming any benefit 
thereby on importation. 
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The Customs CoDSolidation Act enacts, that no goods can be 
entered as being of, or from, any British possessions abroad (if any 
benefit attaches to this distinction), except the territories sniject to 
the government of the presidencies of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, 
respectively, nnless the master of the ship importing the same has 
delivered to the collector or comptroller a certificate under the hand 
of the proper oflBcer of the place where these goods were taken on 
board, of the dne clearance of that ship from thence, containing an 
account of these goods (§ 77). 

Before any spirits or sugar, so long as any benefit attaches to this 
distinction, can be entered as being of the produce of any British 
possession in America, or the island of Mauritius, the master of the 
importing ship must deliver to the collector or comptroller a certi- 
ficate under the hand of the proper officer of the place where these 
goods were taken on board, testifying, that proof had been made in 
manner required by law, that these goods are of the prodace of some 
British possession in America, or of the island of Mauritius, stating 
the name of the place where these goods were produced, the quan* 
tity and quality of the goods, the number and denomination of the 
packages containing the same, and the name of the ship in which 
they are laden, and of the master thereof (§ 79)u 

Before any sugar can be entered as being of the prodace of any 
British possession within the limits of the East India Company's 
charter, the master of the importing ship must, so long as any 
benefit attaches to this distinction, deliver to the collector or comp- 
troller a certificate, under the hand and seal of the proper officer at 
the place where that sugar has been taken on hoard, testifying that 
a declaration in writing, the contents of which he believed to be 
true, had been made and signed before him. by the sl^^ipper of such 
sugar, that the same was really and bo,nd fide tl^ produce of the^ 
British possession (§ 80). 

If any sugar, the produce of an^ Britis'a possession wilhm the- 
limits of the East India Company' g charter, so long as any benefit 
attaches to this distinction, has b.een imported into the Cape- of Goo* 
Hope from the place of its production, accompanied by the proper 
certificate of origin sufficient for its admission into the Un ited K'ug- 
dom at the rate of duty pav-able upon such sugar, if impoi ted direct 
from the place of its prodMction, and that sugar has been wa rohou»«dl 
at the Cape of Good Hope, under the regulations there in force fw 
the warehousing of goods, and has been exported from th \t ware- 
house, accompanied by a certificate from the proper officer of cus- 
toms at the Cape, setting forth the particulars of the imports tion, of 
the warehousing, and of the exportation of the same, and a Iso set- 
ting forth the BuhstancQ of the certificate of on^mXife^ox^i m^u ^n^'^'^^n 

M 
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and if, on the arrival of the importing ship in the United Kingdom, 
the master delivers to the collector or comptroller at the port of im- 
portation, this certificate from the officer of customs at the Cape oi 
Good Hope, that sugar is admitted at the port of importation in the 
United Kingdom, at the same rate of duty as would be payable, If 
the same had been imported direct from the place of its prodnction 

C§ 81). 

Before any wine can be entered as being the produce of any of 
the British possessions abroad, the master of the importing ship 
must deliver to the collector or comptroller a certificate .under the 
hand of the proper officer of such possession, testifying that proof 
had been made in manner required by law, that that wine is the 
produce of such possession, stating the quantity and sort thereof, 
and the number and denomination of the packages containing the 
same (§ 84). 

Boarding of Ships by Customs Officebs. — The time at which 
any goods are shipped on board any export ship is deemed to be the 
time of the exportation of these goods ; and the time of the last 
clearance of the ship is deemed to be the time of the departure of 
that ship (§ 149). 

Any officer of customs can go on board any ship, after clearance 
outwards, within the limits of any port in the United Kingdom, or 
within four leagues of the coast thereof, and can demand the ship^s 
clearance. If there are any goods on board, in respect of which 
certificates are required, not contained in these certificates, or any 
stores not indorsed on the victualling bill, these goods or stores are 
forfeited ; and if any goods contained in these certificates are not on 
board, the master forfeits the sum of £20 for every package or parcel 
of goods contained in the certificates and not on board (§ 146). 

If any officer of customs places any lock, mark, or seal, upon any 
goods taken from the warehouse without payment of duty, as stores 
on board any ship or vessel departing from any port in the United 
Kingdom, and this lock, mark, or seal is wilfully opened, altered, or 
broken, or if any such stores are secretly conveyed away, either 
while the ship or vessel remains at her first port of departure or at 
any other port or place in the United Kingdom, or on her passage 
from one such port or place to another, before her final departure on 
her foreign voyage, the master forfeits the sum of £20 (§ 147). 

If any ship departing from any port in the United Kingdom, does 
not bring to at the stations appointed by the commissioners for the 
landing of officers from such ships, or for further examination pre- 
vious to departure, the master forfeits the sum of £20 (§ 148). 

The proper officers of customs can board any ship arriving at any 
port in the United Kingdom, aa^ caa tc^^^ ^Xvj ^\i \i^^\^ \vatil all 
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the goods laden therein are daly delivered from the same, and thej 
mast have free access to every part of the ship, with power to fasten 
down hatchways or entrances to the hold, and to mark any goods be- 
fore landing, and to lock ap, seal, mark, or otherwise secure any goods 
on board. If any place or any box or chest is locked, and the keys 
are withheld, the officers, if of a degree superior to that of tide- 
waiter, can open any snch place, box, or chest, in the best manner 
in their power, — and if they are tidewaters, or only of that degree, 
they send for their superior officer, who can opeo, or cause to be 
opened, any such place, box, or chest, in the best manner in their 
power ; and if any goods are found concealed on board, they are 
forfeited (§ 48). 

If the officers place any lock, mark, or seal upon any goods on 
board, and this lock, mark, or seal is wilfully opened, altered, or 
broken before due delivery of these goods, — or if the hatchways or 
entrances to the hold, after having been fastened down by the offi- 
cer, are opened, the master forfeits the sum of £100; and if the 
proper officer of customs places any lock, mark, or seal upon any 
Hores on board, and this lock, mark, or seal is wilfully opened, 
altered, or broken,— or if any such stores are secretly conveyed 
away, either while the ship remains in the port at which she has so 
arrived, or before she has arrived at any other port in the United 
EJngdom, to which she may then be*about to proceed, the master 
forfeits the sum of £20 (§ 48). 

Trade wttr British Possessions Abboad. — Before any spirits or 
SDgar, so long as any benefit attaches to the distinction, can be 
shipped for exportation in any British possession in America, or in 
the island of Mauritius, as being the produce of such possession, or 
of that island, the proprietor of the estate on which the goods were 
produced, or his known agent, must make and sign a declaration in 
writing, before the proper officer of customs at the port of exporta- 
tion, or before one of her Majesty's justices of the peace, residing in 
or near the place where that estate is situate, declaring that these 
goods are the produce of that estate, and setting forth the name of 
the estate and the description and quantity of the goods, and the 
packages containing the same, with the marks and numbers thereon, 
and the name of the person at the place of shipment they are to be 
sent to. The person entering and shipping these goods, must deliver 
this declaration to the proper officer of customs, and must also make 
and subscribe a declaration before him, that the goods to be shipped 
by virtue of this entry, are the same as afe mentioned in the first 
declaration, and the master of the ship in which these goods are 
laden must, before clearance, make and subscribe a declaration that 
the goods shipped by virtue of that entry, are the awxie ^& ^^ \ssk^- 
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tioned and intended in the first declaration, to the best of his know- 
ledge and belief. Thereupon the proper officer of customs signs and 
gives^ to the master a certificate of production, stating that proof had 
been made, in manner required bj law, that these goods (describing 
the same) are the produce of such British possession, or of the said 
island, and setting forth in this certificate the name of the exporter 
and of the exporting ship, and of the master thereof, and the desti- 
nation of the goods. If any spirits or sugar is imported into anj 
British possession in America as being the produce of some other 
such possession, or of the said island, without this certificate, the 
same are forfeited (§ 176). 

Before any sugar or spirits, so long as any benefit attaches to 
the distinction, can be shipped for exportation in any British pos- 
session in America, as being the produce of some other of these pos- 
sessions, the person exporting the same must, in the entry outwards, 
state the place of production, and refer to the entry inwards and 
landing of these goods, and he must also make and subscribe a de- 
claration, before the proper officer of customs, to the identity of the 
same. Thereupon, if these goods have been imported, with a certifi- 
cate of production, within twelve months prior to the sliipping for 
exportation, the proper officer of customs signs and gives to the 
master a certificate of production, founding upon and referring to the 
certificate of production under which these goods had been so im- 
ported, and containing the like particulars, together with the date of 
this importation (§ 177). 

No sugar or rum, — the produce of any British possession within the 
limits of the East India Company's charter, into which the impor- 
tation of sugar or rum, the produce of any foreign country, or of any 
British possession into which foreign sugar or rum may be legally 
imported, has been prohibited, — can be imported into any British 
possession in the West Indies, South America, or the Mauritius, 
unless the master of the importing ship deliver to the proper officer 
of customs a certificate of origin, under the hand of the proper officer 
of customs at the place where the same has been taken on board, 
stating the name of the district in which that sugar or rum was pro- 
duced, the quantity and quality or strength thereof, as the case may 
be, the number and denomination of the packages containing the 
same, and the name of the ship in which they were laden, and of 
the master thereof, and of the officer giving the same. The shipper 
of the sugar or rum must likewise certify, that there had been pro- 
duced a certificate, under the hand and seal of the collector or 
assistant collector of the land or customs revenue of the district 
whh'm which the sugar or rum was produced, that that sugar or 
ram was the produce of sucli dvslncX., ^^sjA \)QaX. \)afc m"^Q>xi%.CiQn into 
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SQcb district of foreign sugar and mm, or sugar and rnm the produce 
of any British possession into which foreign sugar or rum can be 
le^lly imported, is prohibited; and the master must subscribe a 
declaration, that this certificate was received by him at the place 
where these goods were taken on board, and that they are the goods 
therein mentioned (§159). 

Before any clearing oflScer permits any ship, wholly or in part 
laden with timber or wood goods, to clear out from any British port 
in North America, or in the settlement of Honduras, for any port in 
the United Kingdom, at any time after 1st September or before 1st 
May in any year, he is to ascertain that the whole of her cargo is 
below deck, and to give the master a certificate to that effect; and 
no master of any ship so laden, must sail from any of the ports fore- 
said for any port of the United Kingdom at any time, as before 
mentioned, until he has obtained the certificate from the clearing 
oflicer (§ 170). No master of a ship, in respect of which the certi- 
ficate has been obtained, must place or permit, or cause to be placed 
or remain, upon or above the deck of his ship, any part of the 
cargo thereof, until the ship has arrived at her port of destination. 
Bat if, in consequence of the springing of a leak, or of other damage 
received or apprehended during the voyage, the master considers it 
necessary to remove any part of the cargo upon deck, he can remove 
or cause to be removed upon the deck of his ship, so much of the 
cargo, and can permit the same to remain there for such time as he 
considers expedient. Store spars and other articles necessary for 
the ship's use, are not taken to be cargo (§ 171). If the master of 
any ship, for which the foresaid certificate is required, sails, or 
attempts to sail, without*aving obtained this certificate, or places or 
permits, or causes to be placed or to remain or to be, upon or above 
the deck of his ship, any part of the cargo thereof, except in the 
cases in which the same is not forbidden as aforesaid, he, for every 
offence, forfeits and pays a sum not exceeding £100 (§ 172). 

Whenever a ship is cleared out from any port in Newfoundland, or 
in any other part of her Majesty's dominions, for the fisheries on 
the banks or coasts of Newfoundland or Labrador, or the depen- 
dencies thereof, without having on board an article of traflSc, except 
only provisions, nets, tackle, and other things usually employed in 
and about the fishery, and for the conduct and carrying on of the 
same, — the master is entitled to demand from the principal officer of 
customs at the port of clearance, a certificate under his hand that 
that ship has been specially cleared out for the Newfoundland fishery, 
and this certificate is in force for the fishing season for the year in 
which it is granted, and no longer. Upon the first arrival of a ship, 
having on board this certificate, in any port in 11.^ colow^ ^^ ^^"^^ 
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foandland or its depeDdencies, a report thereof must be made by the 
master to the principal officer of customs at that port ; and, pre- 
viously to obtaining a clearance at the end of the fishing season for 
any voyage, at any of the ports of the colony or its dependencies, 
the master must deliver np this certificate to the principal officer of 
customs of that port (§ 176). 

The master of every ship bound from any British possessions 
abroad, except the territories subject to the government of the presi- 
dencies of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, must deliver to the proper 
officer of customs an entry outwards under his hand of his ship, 
and must also subscribe and deliver to that officer, a content of the 
cargo of his ship, if any, or state that she is in ballast, as the case 
may be; and he must also answer such questions concerning the 
ship, cargo, if any, and voyage, as may be demanded of him, in the 
same manner, as nearly as may be, as is observed on the entry and 
departure of a ship from the United Kingdom. (See ^^ Exportation,^^ 
antCy p. 172.) Thereupon the proper officer gives to the master a 
certificate of the clearance of his ship for her intended voyage, and 
if the ship departs without this clearance, or if the master delivers a 
false content, or if he does not truly answer the questions demanded 
of him, he forfeits the sum of £50 (§ 165). 

The officer of customs can go on board any ship in any port in 
any British possession in America, and rummage and search the 
ship for prohibited goods ; and if there are any goods on board pro- 
hibited to be imported into such possession, they are forfeited 
(§ 181). 

The master of every ship arriving in any of the British possessions 
in America, whether laden or in ballast, tnust come directly, and 
before bulk is broken, to the custom-house for the port or district 
where he arrives, and there make a report in writing to the proper 
officer of customs, in the" same form and manner as on the arrival of 
any ship in the United Kingdom, as far as the same are applicable. 
(See " Importation" ante^ p. 176.) If any goods are unladen before 
this report is made, or if the master fails to make this report, or 
makes an untrue report, or does not truly answer the questions de- 
manded of him, he forfeits the sum of £50, and if any goods are not 
reported, these are forfeited (§ 164). 

No goods or passengers can be carried from one part of any Brlfc 
tish possession in Asia, Africa, or America, to another of the same 
possession, except in British ships (§ 163). 

Carriage of Passengers by Sea. — It is only necessary to notice 
here those enactments of " The Passengers' Act, 1852," which relate 
more particularly to the duties of the master of a " passenger ship," 
and to matters to which it is iucumb^ut on bim to attend. 
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The master of every ship — ^whether a "passenger ship," or other- 
wise, fitting or intended for the carriage of passengers, or which shall 
cany passengers npon any voyage to which the act extends — must 
afTord to the emigration officer or his assistant, at any port or place 
in her Majesty's dominions, and in the case of British ships, to her 
Majesty's consul at any foreign port or place at which the ship may 
be or arrive, every facility for inspecting his ship, and for communi- 
cating with the passengers, and for ascertaining that the provisions 
of the act, so far as applicable, have been duly complied with (1 5 
and 16 Vict., c. 44, § 9). No ship, fitted or intended for the 
carriage of passengers as a " passenger ship," must clear out or pro- 
ceed to sea, until the master has obtained from the emigration officer 
at the port of clearance, a certificate under his hand that all the 
requirements of the act, so far as the same can be complied with 
before the departure of the ship, have been duly complied with, nor 
until the master has joined in executing the bond to the Crown 
required by the 69th section, as after noticed. And if any 
** passenger ship " clears out or proceeds to sea, without the master's 
having obtained this certificate, or without his having joined in 
executing this bond, that ship is forfeited to the use of her Majesty, 
and can be seized by any officer of customs, if found within two 
years from the commission of the offence, in any port or place in 
the United Kingdom, or in her Majesty's possessions abroad (§ 11). 

No ship must clear out or proceed to sea with a greater number of 
passengers on board (exclusive of bond fide cabin passengers) than 
allows the appropriation to them of the following space on the 
*' passenger decks," unoccupied with goods, not being the personal 
luggage of the passengers, viz., if the ship is not intended to pass 
within the tropics, 12 clear superficial feet for every statute adult ; 
but if the ship is intended to pass within the tropics, 15 clear super- 
ficial feet for every statute adult ; nor (unless the ship is propelled 
by steam) with a greater number of persons on board (including the 
master, crew, and cabin passengers, and counting two children, 
above the age of one year and under that of fourteen, as one person), 
than in the proportion of one person to every two tons of the 
registered tonnage ; and if there are on board of any ship, at or after 
the time of clearance, a greater number either of persons or passengers 
than in the proportions now mentioned, the master is liable, on con- 
viction, to a penalty not exceeding £5, nor less than £2, for every 
person or passenger constituting the excess (§ 1 2). 

Before demanding clearance for his ship — whether a "passenger 
ship " or otherwise — if carrying passengers on a voyage to which 
the act extends, the master must make out two lists, in the form 
given in schedule A annexed to the act, correctly setting Corth.^ a& 
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there directed, the name and other particniars of the ship, and of 
every passenger on board thereof. These lists, when conntersigned 
by the emigration officer, when there is one at the port, mast be 
delivered by the master to the customs officer from whom a clearance 
of the ship is demanded, and that officer also countersigns and 
retarns to the master one of the lists, which is called *^ the master's 
list ; *' and the master mnst exhibit this last^mentioned list, with 
any additions which may from time to time be made thereto, to the 
chief officer of customs at any port or place in her Majesty's posses- 
sions, or to her Majesty's consul at any foreign port, at which the 
passengers, or any of them, may be landed; and he deposits the 
same with the chief officer of customs, or with the consul, as the case 
may be, at the final port or place of discharge (§ 13). If, at any 
time affcer these lists have been signed and delivered as "now men- 
tioned, any additional passenger is taken on board, the master must, 
according to the form above referred to, add to the " master's list ** 
the names and other particulars of every such additional passenger, 
and he must also sign a separate list, made out according to the 
same form, containing the names and other particulars of every 
such additional passenger. This last- mentioned list (when connter- 
signed by the emigration officer, if there is one at the port), together 
with the '^ master's list " to which that addition has been made, 
must be delivered to the chief officer of customs from whom clearance 
is demanded (§ 13), who thereupon countersigns the '* master's 
list," and retains the separate list ; and so in like maimer, whenever 
any additional passenger or passengers are taken on board. But if 
no customs officer is stationed at the port or place where such addi- 
tional passenger or passengers are taken on board, these lists mnst 
be delivered to the customs officer at the next port or place at which 
the vessel touches or arrives, where a customs ofideer is stationed, to 
be dealt with as before directed; and when any additional passengers 
are taken on board, before the ship can proceed to sea, the master 
must obtain a fresh certificate from the emigration officer of the 
port that all the requirements of the act have been duly complied 
with ; and, in default, he is liable, for each offence, to a penalty not 
exceeding £50 (§ 14). 

If any ship — whether a " passenger ship " or otherwise — docs 
not actually put to sea and proceed on her intended voyage, on the 
day appointed for sailing in or by any contract made by the owner, 
charterer, or master, or by his or their agent, with any passenger 
who, on that day, is on board, or ready to go en board, the owner, 
charterer, or master, or his or their agent, or any of them, at the 
option of the passenger or emigration officer, must pay to (^ oiy such 
passenger, — or if the passenger is lodged and maintained m an vstab- 
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lisbment nnd^r the snpeiintendence of the Colonial liand and Emi- 
gration Commissioners, then to the emigration officer at the port of 
embarkation, — subsistence-money, at the rate of one shilling for each 
statute adalt, for each day*s delay, nntil the final departure of the 
flfaip on her voyage. But, when the ship is unavoidably detained 
either by wind or weather, and the passengers are maintained on 
board, in the same manner as if the voyage had commenced, no such 
subsistence-money is payable (§ 46). 

If, after clearance, any "passenger ship" is detained in port for 
more than seven days, or puts into or touches at any port or place 
in the United Kingdom, she must not put to sea again, until there 
has been put on board, at the expense of the owner, charterer, or 
master, such further supply of pure water, wholesome provisions of 
the requisite kinds and qualities, and medical stores, as may be 
necessary to make up the full quantities of those articles required by 
the act, for the use of the passengers during the whole of the in- 
tended voyage, nor until any damage she may have sustained has 
been effectually repaired, nor until the master has obtained from the 
emigration officer or his assistant, — or, where there is no such officer, 
or, in his absence, the customs officer at that port or place, — a certi- 
ficate to the same effect as is required by the act (§ 10), to enable 
the ship to be cleared out ; and, in case of any default, the master 
is liable, on conviction, to a penalty not exceeding £100, nor less 
than £50. If the master of any "passenger ship" so putting into 
.or touching at any port or place as aforesaid, does not, within 
twenty-four hours thereafter, report, in writing, his arrival, and the 
cause of his putting back, and the condition of his ship, and of her 
stores and provisions, to the emigration officer, or, as the case may be, 
to the customs officer at the port, and does not produce to that officer, 
the official or " master's list " of passengers, he, for each offence, is 
liable to a penalty not exceeding £20, nor less than £2 (§ 46). 

If, from disaster at sea, or any other cause whatsoever, any " pas- 
senger ship " puts into any port or place within the United King- 
dom, and is not made sound and sea-worthy, and within six weeks 
again proceeds with her passengers on her intended voyage, the 
owner, charterer, or master, must provide the passengers with a 
passage, in some other eligible ship, to the port or place at which 
they respectively have originally contracted to land, and must, in 
the meantime, pay to the passengers, — if they are not lodged and 
maintained on board, in the same manner as if the ship were at sea, 
or if they are lodged and maintained in an establishment under the 
snperintendence of the Colonial Land and Emigration Commissioners, 
then to the emigration officer at that port or place, — subsistence- 
money, after the rate of one shilling, for each statute adult, for each 
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day's delay, until these passengers are dnly forwarded to their des- 
tination. If default is made in any of the requirements of this sec- 
tion, the passengers respectively, or the emigration oflScer on their 
behalf, can recover, by summary process, all monies paid by, or on 
account of, these passengers, or any of them, for their passage, 
from the party to whom or on whose account the same may have 
been paid, or from the owner, charterer, or master, or any of them, 
at the option of the passenger or emigration officer. And, if he think 
it necessary, the emigration officer can direct that the passengers 
be removed from such "passenger ship" at the expense of the 
master thereof (§ 47). 

If, without any neglect or default of their own, any passengers of 
a " passenger ship " find themselves in any colonial or foreign port 
or place other than that at which they have contracted to land, and 
the master of the ship declines or omits, within six weeks thereafter, 
to forward or carry them on to their original destination, it is law- 
ful for the governor of the colony, or for any person authorised by 
him for the purpose, or for her Majesty's consul or vice-consul at 
the foreign port or place, to forward these passengers to their in- 
tended destination (§ 48). All expenses thereby incurred, including 
the cost of maintaining the passengers, until forwarded to the place 
of their destination, and of all necessary provisions, bedding, and 
stores, is a debt due to her Majesty from the owner, charterer, and 
master of the ship, and is recoverable from them, or from any one 
or more of them, at the suit and for the use of her Majesty, in like 
manner as in the case of other crown debts (§ 60). 

By the act, a penalty, not exceeding £50, nor less than £5, is 
imposed on the master of any ship or " passenger ship," as the case 
may be, coming within the provisions of the act, who is convicted 
of any one of the following ofiences : — 

If in any ship, whether a " passenger ship " or otherwise, fitting, 
or intended for the carriage of passengers, or which shall carry pas- 
sengers on any voyage to which any of the provisions of the act 
extends, every facility for inspection is not afibrded, as required by 
§ 9 ; or, if passengers are carried on any other than the " passen- 
ger decks " (§ 3), as required by § 12 ; or, if a clearance is de- 
manded for any ship, whether a '* passenger ship" or otherwise, 
before the lists of passengers are signed and delivered to the proper 
officer, as required by § 13 ; or, if at any time during the voyage, 
all the additions to the "master's lists" are not made, or if the 
additional or separate lists are not made and delivered to the proper 
officer, as required by § 1 3 ; or, if these lists, or the additions to the 
same, are not duly exhibited or deposited with the proper officer at 
anjr port or place, as required by the two sections last before re- 
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ferred to ; or, if any of these lists, or the additions thereto, respec- 
tively, are wilfully false ; or, if any " passenger ship " clears out, 
and proceeds to sea without being duly surveyed, as required by 
§ 16 ; or, if at the time of clearance, or at any time during the 
voyage, the beams on which the *\.passengers* decks " are supported 
in any such " passenger ship," shall not form part of her permanent 
structure, and be supported as required by § 17 ; or, if the *' pas- 
senger decks " are not of the thickness, and laid or secured in such 
manner as is required by that section ; or, if the height between any 
deck on which passengers can lawfully be carried, and the deck im- 
mediately above it, is less than six feet (§ 17) ; or, if there are more 
than two tiers of berths in any one deck, or if these berths are not 
securely constructed, or are not of the dimensions — ^not less than 
six feet in length and eighteen inches in width, for each statute 
adult ; or, if there is not an interval between the decks and the floor 
of the berths, — all as required by § 18 ; or if the passengers are 
berthed contrary to the requirements of § 19 ; or, if the unmarried 
male passengers of fourteen years of age and upwards, are not 
berthed in separate compartments, as required by that section ; or, 
if any of the berths are taken down contrary to the requirement in 
§ 20 ; or, if in any ** passenger ship," a space is not properly divided 
off and set apart for an hospital, as required by § 21 ; or, if, before 
clearance, any " passenger ship " is not fitted with privies, or, if the 
same are not maintained, throughout the voyage, in a serviceable 
condition, as required by § 22 ; or, if the passengers have not free 
access to or from the between-decks, as required by § 23 ; or, if, 
at the time of clearance, or at any time during the voyage, any 
** passenger ship " has not on board such life-boats and buoys, and 
such adequate means for making signals by night, and for extin- 
guishing fires, as are required by § 24 ; or, if any " passenger ship " 
proceeds to sea without being properly manned, or has on board, as 
cargo or as ballast, any articles prohibited by the act, or any articles 
likely, by reason of their nature or quality, to endanger the health 
or lives of the passengers, or the safety of the ship, as mentioned in 
§§ 25, 26 ; or, if any part of the cargo, or of the provisions, water, 
or stores are carried on the upper deck, or on the " passenger decks," 
contrary to the provisions of § 26 ; or, if in any " passenger ship," 
at any time during the voyage, water and provisions of the descrip- 
tion, quantity, or quality, required by, or under, § 82, are not issued 
in the quantities and in the manner required by that section and 
§ 33 ; or, if bad or unwholesome provisions are issued to any pas- 
sengers, contrary to the requirements of § 32 ; or, if the water is 
not carried in such tanks or casks, as required by § 30 ; or if, in the 
cases mentioned in §§ 35 and 36, there are uot on bQ«.Y^ ^t ^\i^ 
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^^ passenger ship," at the time of clearance, and at all times daring 
the voyage, such passengers'-steward, and such passengers' -cook or 
cooks, and such place for cooking and cooking apparatus, as required 
by §§ 38 and 39 ; or, if there are not on board any " passenger 
ship," such medicines, disinfecting fluid, or agent, instruments, and 
medical apparatus, and such printed or written directions for the use 
of the same respectively, as may, at any time, be required by, or 
under the provisions of §§ 39 and 40 ; or, if any " passenger ship" 
shall clear out or proceed to sea, before such medical inspection of 
the medicines and passengers has taken place, and such certificate 
of the medical inspector has been granted, as required by § 41 ; or, 
if any diseased person on board of any " passenger ship," or the 
members of his family, are not re-landed, as required by § 42 ; or, 
if, without his previous consent, any passenger shall be landed at 
any other place than the place at which he has contracted to land 
(§ 52) ; or, if any passenger is not allowed to sleep and be main- 
tained on board the ship after arrival, for the period, and in the 
manner provided by § 53 ; or, if there is not kept on board a copy 
of the act, and the same is not produced on demand, as required by 
§ 57 (§ 70). 

Where no time is expressly limited within which any complaint 
or information is to be made or laid for any breach or non-perform- 
ance of any of the requirements of the act — in case the master is the 
offender or party complained against — the complaint must be made, 
or the information laid, within twelve calendar months next after his 
return to the country in which the matter of complaint or informa- 
tion arose (§ 82). 

Before any '' passenger ship " can clear out or proceed to sea, the 
owner or charterer, or, in the event of his absence, one good and 
sufficient person on his behalf, to be approved by the chief officer of 
customs at the port of clearance, must, with the master of the ship, 
enter into a joint and several bond, in the sum of £1000, to her 
Majesty, &c., in the form given in the schedule B annexed to the 
act, — the condition of which bond, is, that the ship is in all respects 
seaworthy ; and that, notwithstanding any penalty imposed by the 
act, and whether the same has been pursued for and recovered or 
not, all and every the requirements of the act (except such as relate 
exclusively to passage brokers), and of the Colonial Land»and Emi- 
gration Commissioners acting in the manner prescribed by the act, 
and of any order in council which, at the date of the bond, may have 
been passed in virtue of the act, shall be, in all respects, well and 
truly performed ; and that the master shall well and truly pay all 
penalties, fines, and forfeitures, which he may be adjudged to p»ay, 
eitbc^ in the United Kingdom, or by any tribunal in any of her 
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Majesty's possessions abroad having jurisdiction, for, or in respect 
of, the breach or non-performance of any of the requirements of the 
act, or of the commissioners, or of any order in council. This bond 
is not liable to stamp-duty, and is executed in duplicate (§ 59). 

The act before referred to applies more peculiarly to emigrant 
ebips, but the Merchant Shipping Act appoints certain surveys to be 
made and certificates for passenger steam-ships generally. The ex- 
pression " passenger steamer" in the act, includes every British 
steam-ship carrying passengers to, from, or between any place or 
places in the United Kingdom, except steam ferry-boats working in 
chains, commonly called steam-bridges (§ 303). 

Every passenger steamer must be surveyed at least twice in each 
year, in manner after mentioned (§ 304) ; and the Board of Trade, 
from time to time, appoints shipwright-surveyors and engineer- 
surveyors at such ports and places as it thinks proper ; and can, from 
time to time, remove these surveyors, or any of them ; and can, from 
time to time, fix and alter the rates of remuneration to be received 
by them (§ 305). 

The owner of every passenger steamer must cause the same to be 
surveyed at the times after directed, by one of the shipwright-sur- 
veyors and by one of the engineer- surveyors so appointed, the ship- 
wright-surveyor being, in the case of iron steamers, a person properly 
qualified to survey such ships ; and thereupon, and if satisfied they 
can with propriety do so, they give to the owner declarations as 
follows : — 

The shipwright- surveyor's declaration must contain statements of 
the fullowing particulars : — 

(1.) That the hull of the ship is sufficient for the service intended, 
and in good condition : 

(2.) That the partitions, boats, lights, signals, compasses, and 
shelter for deck passengers (§ 301), and the certificates of the master 
and mate, or mates, are such, and in such condition, as required by 
§§ 134, 135, and 136: 

(3.) The time (if less than six months) for which the hull and 
equipments will be sufficient : 

(4.) The limits (if any) beyond which, as regards the hull and 
equipments, the ship is, in the surveyor's judgment, not fit to ply : 

(5.) The number of passengers which the ship is, in the sur- 
veyor's judgment, fit to carry, distinguishing, if necessary, between 
the respective numbers to be carried on the deck and in the cabins, 
and in different parts of the deck and cabins, these numbers being 
subject to such conditions and variations, according to the time of 
the year, the nature of the voyage, the cargo carried, and other cir- 
cumstances, as the case requires. 
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And the engineer-surveyor's oertificate mnst contain statements of 
the following particulars : — 

(1.) That the machinery is sufScient for the service intended, and 
in good condition : 

(2.) The time (if less than six months) for which such machinery 
will be sufficient : 

(3.) That the safety-valves and fire-hose are such and in such 
condition as are required by § 301 : 

(4.) The limits of the weight to be placed on the safety-valve 
(§ 302) : 

(5.) The limits (if any) beyond which, as regards the machinery, 
the ship is, in the surveyor's judgment, not fit to ply : 

And these declarations must be in the form directed by the Board 
of Trade (§ 309). 

In the execution of their duties, it is lawful for the surveyors to 
go on board any steam-ship at all reasonable times, and to inspect 
the same, or any part thereof, or any of the machinery, boats, equip- 
ments, or articles on board thereof, or any certificates of the master 
or mates to which the provisions of the act or any of the regulations 
made by virtue thereof, apply, not unnecessarily detaining or delay- 
ing the ship from proceeding on any voyage ; and if, in consequence 
of any accident, or for any other reason, they consider it necessary 
so to do, to require the ship to be taken into dock for the purpose 
of surveying the hull thereof. Any person who hinders any sur- 
veyor from going on board, or otherwise impedes him in the execu- 
tion of his duty, incurs a penalty not exceeding £5 (§ 306). 

Within fourteen days after the dates of the receipts of these decla- 
rations respectively, the owner must transmit them to the Board of 
Trade, and, in default, he forfeits a sum not exceeding 10s. for every 
day this sending them is delayed, and this sum must be paid upon 
delivery of the certificate as mentioned in § 318, in addition to the 
fee payable for the same, and is applied in the same manner as these 
fees (§ 310). 

In all cases where practicable, these half-yearly surveys must be 
made in the months of April and October, and the declaration trans- 
mitted before the 30th April and 31st October respectively. But 
if the owner of a passenger steamer is unable to have the same sur- 
veyed in the months of April or October (as the case may be), either 
by reason of the ship being absent from the United Kingdom during 
the whole of these periods respectively, or by reason of the ship or 
its machinery being under construction or repair, or of her being 
laid up in dock, or for any other reason satisfactory to the Board of 
TradBf then he must have the same so surveyed as soon thereafter 
as possible, and must transmit t\ift d^cXwaXv^xia \.q >i}si^\>^^\^^\i\vuL 
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foarteen days after the receipt thereof, together with a statement 
of the reasons which have prevented the survey at the time before 
prescribed ; and, in case of delay in transmitting the declarations, he 
IB liable to a forfeiture similar to that mentioned in the preceding 
section (§ 311). 

Upon receipt of these declarations, the Board of Trade, if satisfied 
that the foregoing provisions have been complied with, causes a cer- 
tificate in duplicate to be prepared and issued, to the efiect, that the 
provisions of the law with respect to the survey of the ship and the 
transmission of declarations in respect thereof, have been complied with ; 
and this certificate states the limits (if any) beyond which, according 
to the declarations of the surveyors, the ship is not fit to ply, and also 
contains a statement of the diumber of passengers which, according to 
the declaration of the shipwright-surveyor, that ship is fit to carry, dis- 
tinguishing (if necessary) between the respective numbers to be carried 
on deck and in the cabins, and in difierent parts of the deck and cabins, 
— this number being subject to such conditions and variations, accord- 
ing to the time of the year, the nature of the voyage, the cargo car- 
ried, and other circumstances, as the case requires (§ 312). The 
board transmits the duplicate certificate to the shipping-master, or 
to some other public officer at such port as the owner mentions, or 
at the port where the owner or his agent resides, or where the ship 
was surveyed and is lying for the time ; and the board causes notice 
of this transmission to be given, by post or otherwise, to the master, 
or owner, or his agent. The shipping-master or other officer delivers 
this duplicate certificate to the owner, master, or agent, on his 
applying and paying the fees and any other sums payable in that 
behalf; and, in proving the due issue and transmission to the owner, 
agent, or master of this certificate, it is sufficient to shew that the 
same has been duly received by the shipping-master or public officer, 
and that due notice of this transmission has been given to the owner, 
master, or agent (§ 313). The owner of every passenger steamer 
requiring this certificate, must pay for every certificate so granted by 
the board such fees as the board directs, not exceeding the fees in 
the table T annexed to the act (§ 314). 

No certificate is held to be in force for the purpose of the act 
beyond the date fixed by the board for the expiration thereof ; and 
no certificate is in force after notice is given by the board to the 
owner, agent, or master of the ship to which the same relates, that 
the board has cancelled ox revoked the same. But if any passenger 
steamer is absent from the United Kingdom at the time when her 
certificate expires, no penalty is incurred for want of a certificate 
until she first begins to ply with passengers after her next subsequent 
return to the United Kingdom. The board (^«Ji i^(\v)Xt^ ^\q ^tC&L« 
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cate which has expired^ or has been revoked or cancelled, to be 
delivered ap as it directs ; and any owner or master who, without 
reasonable caase, neglects or refuses to comply with this requirement, 
incurs a penalty not exceeding £10 (§ 315). 

The board can revoke and cancel such certificates in any case in 
which it has reason to believe (1), that the declarations of the suffi- 
ciency and good condition of the hull, equipments, and machinery of 
any passenger steamer, or any of them, have been fraudulently or 
erroneously made ; or (2), that such certificate has otherwise issued 
upon false or erroneous information ; or (3), that since the making 
of these declarations, the hull, equipments, or machinery of the ship 
have sustained any injury, or are otherwise insufficient. And in 
every such case, the board can, if it thi[^ks fit, require the owner to 
have the hull, equipments, or machinery of that ship again surveyed, 
and to transmit a further declaration or declarations of the sufficiency 
and good condition thereof, before re- issuing any certificate, or grant- 
ing a fresh one in lieu thereof (§ 316). 

The surveyors before mentioned make, from time to time, such 
returns to the board as it requires, with respect to the build, dimen- 
sions, draught, burthen, rate of sailing, room for fuel, and the natmre 
and equipments of the ships surveyed by them ; and every owner, 
master, and engineer must, on demand, give to these surveyors all 
such information and assistance within his power as they require for 
the purpose of these returns. Every owner, master, or engineer 
who, on being applied to for that purpose, wilfully refuses or neglects 
to give this information or assistance, is liable to a penalty not ex- 
ceeding £5 (§ 321). 

On the transmission of the foresaid certificate to him or his agent, 
the owner or master must forthwith cause one of the duplicates so 
transmitted to be put up in some conspicuous part of the ship, so as 
to be visible to all persons on board, and must cause it to be con- 
tinued so put up, so long as the certificate remains in force, and the 
ship is in use ; and in default, the owner or master incurs, for every 
offence, a penalty not exceeding £10 (§ 317). 

It is not lawful for any passenger steamer to proceed to sea, or 
upon any voyage or excursion with passengers on board, unless the 
owner has transmitted to the Board of Trade the declarations before 
required, nor unless the owner or master has received from the 
board such a certificate as before provided for, this certificate being 
a certificate applicable to the voyage or excursion on which the ship 
is about to proceed ; and no oflScer of customs can grant a clearance 
or transirc for any passenger steamer, unless upon the production of 
this certificate, being a certificate then in force and aj>plicable as 
aforesaid. If any passenger sV^am^T aXt^vsi^i^ 1q ^ly or go to sea 
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without this prodnction, any sach officer can detain her until this 
certificate is produced ; and if any passenger steamer plies or goes 
to sea with any passengers on board, without having one of the 
duplicates of this certificate, being a certificate then in force and 
applicable as' aforesaid, so put up in some conspicuous part of the 
ship as before required, the owner incurs, for such offence, a penalty 
not exceeding £100, and the master also incurs a farther penalty 
not exceeding £20 (§ 318). 

If the owner or master, or other person in charge of a passenger 
steamer, receives on board thereof, or on or in any part thereof, or 
if that ship has on board thereof, or on or in any part thereof, any 
number of passengers, which, having regard to the time, occasion, 
and circumstance of the case, is greater than the number of passen- 
gers allowed by the certificate, — the owner or master incurs a penalty 
not exceeding £20, and also an additional penalty not exceeding 5s. 
for every passenger over and above that number, or, if the fare of 
any of the passengers on board exceeds 6s., not exceeding double 
the amount of all the passengers over and above the number so 
allowed, this fare being estimated at the highest rate of fare payable 
by any passenger on board (§ 319). 

Every person who knowingly and wilfully makes, or assists in 
making, or procures to be made, a false or fraudulent declaration or 
certificate with respect to any passenger steamer requiring a certifi- 
cate as aforesaid, or who forges, assists in forging, or procures to be 
forged, fraudulently alters, assists in fraudulently altering, or pro- 
cures to be fraudulently altered, any declaration or certificate so 
required, or any words or figures in any declaration or certificate, or 
any signature thereto, is deemed guilty of a misdemeanor (§ 320). 
And every surveyor who demands or receives, directly or indirectly, 
from the owner or master of any ship surveyed by him as before 
mentioned, any fee or remuneration whatsoever, for or in respect of 
that survey, otherwise than as the officer and by the direction of the 
Board of Trade, he incurs a penalty not exceeding £50 (§ 308). 
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CHAPTER IIL 

THE EKGAOEHENT, DUTIES, AlO) BIGHTS OF THE SEAHEXr. 

Apprentices — Engagement of seamen — (1.) Licences to engage — (2.) Terms of a^preement 
— (3.) Running agreements for foreign-going ships — (4.) Agreements for home-trade 
ships — (5.) General rules — (6.) Seamen engaged in British possessions or foreign — 
(7.) Production of agreements and certificates for foreign-going ships — (8.) Prodne- 
tion of agreements and certificates for home-trade ships— (9.) Miscellaneoiu— <(19) 
Allotment of wages — (II.) Legal rights to wages — (12.) Provisions, medical 8toraa» 
health, and accommodation — (13.) Discipline of ship — (U.) Relief to seamen's fami- 
lies out of poor-rates — (15.) Volunteering into the navy — (16.) Wages and efRscte of 
deceased seamen— (17.) Leaving seamen abroad-^18.) Power of making complaiii^ 
(19.) Naval courts on the high seas and abroad — (20.) Crimes committed on tbelti^ 
seas and abroad— (21.) Remittance of wages and savings' banks for seamen — (22.) 
Discharge and payment of wages — (23.) Mode of recovering wages— (24.) Registration 
and retoms respecting seam^i. 

Apprentices. — It is one part of the general business of the shipping- 
masters, to facilitate the making of apprenticeships to the sea ser- 
vice (17 & 18 Vict., c. 104, § 124), and the indentures most be in 
dnplicate, and are exempt from stamp duty. Within seven days 
after the execution of the indentures, every person to whom any 
boy whatever is bound as an apprentice to the sea service in the 
United Kiugdom, must take or transmit the same to the registrar- 
general of seamen, or some shipping- master, who retains and records 
one copy, and indorses on the other that the same is recorded, and 
re-delivers it to the master of the apprentice. Whenever any such 
indenture is assigned or cancelled, and whenever any such apprentice 
dies or deserts, — within seven days after this assignment, cancella- 
tion, death, or desertion, if happening within the United Kingdom, 
or, if happening elsewhere, as soon afterwards as circumstances per- 
mit, — the master of the apprentice must notify the same, either to 
the registrar of seamen or to some sbipping-master, to be recorded. 
Every person failing to comply with these provisions, incurs a 
penalty not exceeding £10 (§ 143). 

Before carrying^ any apprentice to sea from any place in the 
United Kingdom, the master of every foreign-going ship must cause 
the apprentice to appear before the shipping-master before whom 
the crew is engaged, and he must produce to him the indenture by 
which the apprentice is bound, and the assignment or assignments 
thereof, if any ; and the name of the apprentice, with the date of 
the indenture, and of the assignment or assignments thereof, if any, 
and the name of the port or ports at which the same have been 
registered^ are to be entered on t\ift a^xeeoicviX., ^ot ^.w^ default in 
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obeying these provisions, the master incurs, for each offence, a 
penalty not exceeding £5 (§ 146). 

In the case of every boy bound apprentice to the sea service by 
the gnardians or overseers of the poor, or other person having the 
ftothority of these gnardians, the indentures must be execnted by 
the boy and the person to whom he is bound, in the presence of and 
attested by two justices of the peace, who are required to ascertain 
that the boy has consented to be bound, has attained the age of 
twelve years, and is of sufficient health and strength, and that the 
master to whom the boy is to be bound is a proper person for the 
purpose (§ 142). All apprenticeships so made to the sea service, if 
made in Great Britain, must be made in the same manner, and are 
anbject to the same rules and regulations, as other apprenticeships 
made by the same persons, and, if made in Ireland, are subject to 
the five special rules given in the act (§ 144). 

Engagement of Seamen. — (1.) Licences to Engage, — The Board 
of Trade grants licences to such persons as it thinks fit, to engage or 
supply seamen or apprentices for merchant ships in the United 
Kingdom, to continue for snch periods, npon such terms, and revoc^ 
able npon such conditions, as the board thinks proper (§ 147). 

The following offences are punishable as now to be mentioned : — 
(1.) If any person not so licensed, other than the owner or master, 
or a mate of the ship, or some person truly the servant and in the 
constant employ of the owner, or a shipping-master duly appointed 
imder the act, engages or supplies any seaman or apprentice to be 
entered on board any ship in the United Kingdom, he, for every 
seaman or apprentice so engaged or supplied, incurs a penalty not 
exceeding £20. (2.) If, for the purpose of engaging or supplying 
any seaman or apprentice to be entered on board any ship in the 
United Kingdom, any person employs an unlicensed person, he, for 
each seaman or apprentice so engaged or supplied, incurs a penalty 
not exceeding £20, and, if licensed, forfeits his licence. And (3), 
If any person knowingly receives or accepts to be entered on board 
any ship, any seaman or apprentice who has been engaged or sup- 
plied contrary to these provisions, he, for every seaman or appren- 
tice so engaged or supplied contrary to these provisions, incurs a 
penalty not exceeding £20 (§ 147). 

If any person demands or receives, either directly or indirectly^ 
from any seaman or apprentice, or from any person seeking employ- 
ment as such, or from any person on his behalf, any remuneration 
whatever, other than the fees authorised by the act, for providing 
him with employment, he, for every such offence, incurs a penalty 
not exceeding £5 (§ 148). 

(2.) Terms of Agreeimni for Foreign-gomg Ships. — -"^^tiK^X. ^\^ 
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of less burthen than eighty tons' registered tonnage, exclusively 
employed in trading on the coasts of the United Kingdom, the master 
of every ship mast enter into an agreement with every seaman 'vi^hom 
he carries to sea from any port in the United Kingdom as one of his 
crew, and that agreement must be in the form sanctioned by the 
Board of Trade, and must be dated at the time of the first signature 
thereof, and must be signed by the master before any seaman signs 
the same. Every agreement is so framed as to admit of stipulations 
adopted, in each case, at the will of the master and seaman, and ' 
may contain any other stipulations not contrary to law. But if the 
master of a ship belonging to a British possession has an agreement 
with his crew, made in form according to the laws of that posses- 
sion, or of the possession in which his crew was engaged, and he 
engages single seamen in the United Kingdom, these seamen can sign 
the agreement so made, and it is not necessary for them to sign an 
agreement in the form sanctioned by the board (§ 149). 

In the case of all foreign- going ships, in whatever part of her 
Majesty's dominions the same are registered, the following mles 
must be observed with respect to the agreement: — (1.) Every agree- 
ment made in the United Kingdom (except agreements with sabsti- 
tutes, as after provided for) must be signed by each seaman in pre- 
sence of a shipping-master. (2.) That shipping-master must cause 
the agreement to be read over and explained to each seaman, or 
otherwise ascertain that each seaman understands the same, before 
he signs it, and the shipping-master attests each signature. (3.) 
When the crew is first engaged, the agreement must be signed in 
duplicate, one of which is retained by the shipping-master, and the 
other contains a special place or form for the descriptions and sig- 
natures of substitutes, or persons engaged subsequently to the first 
departure of the ship, and is delivered to the master. (4.) In the 
case of substitutes engaged in the place of seamen who have duly 
signed the agreement, and whose services have been lost within 
twenty-four hours of the ship's putting to sea, by death, desertion, 
or other unforeseen cause, the engagement must, when practicable, 
be made before some shipping-master duly appointed, and, when it 
cannot be so made, the master must, before the ship puts to sea, if 
practicable, and, if not, as soon afterwards as possible, cause the 
agreement to be read over and explained to the seamen, who there- 
upon sign the same, in presence of a witness, who attests their 
signatures (§ 150). 

(3.) Running Agreements for Foreign- going Ships. — In the case 
of foreign-going ships making voyages averaging less than six 
months in duration, running agreements can be made with the 
crew, to extend over two or more voyages, so that no such agree- 
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ment can extend beyond the next following 30tli June or 31st 
December, or the first arrival of the ship at her port of destination 
in the United Kingdom after sach date, or the discharge of cargo 
consequent upon that arrival ; and every person entering into snch 
an agreement, whether engaged upon the first commencement 
thereof or otherwise, must enter into and sign the same in the same 
manner as is required for other foreign-going ships; and every 
person engaged under such a running agreement, if discharged in 
the United Kingdom, must be discharged in the same manner as is 
required for the discharge of a seaman belonging to other foreign- 
going ships (§ 151). And the master of a foreign-going ship for 
which such a running agreement has been made^ must, upon every 
return to the United Kingdom before the final termination of the 
agreement, discharge or engage before the shipping- master at that 
portj any seaman whom he is required by law to discharge or 
engage, and upon every such return, he must indorse upon the 
agreement a statement (as the case may be), either that no such dis- 
charges or engagements have been made, or that all such discharges 
or engagements have been duly made, as before required, and he 
mnst deliver the agreement so indorsed to the shipping-master. 
Any master who wilfully makes a false statement in this indorse- 
ment, incurs a penalty not exceeding £20 ; and the shipping master 
also signs an indorsement upon the agreement, to the effect that the 
provisions of the act relating to such agreement have been complied 
with, and he re-delivers the agreement so indorsed to the master 
(§ 152). 

When these running agreements are made, the duplicate retained 
by the shipping-master upon the first engagement of the crew, is 
either immediately transmftted to the registrar-general, or kept by 
the shipping-master until the expiration of that agreement, as the 
Board of Trade directs (§ 153). And the fees payable upon the 
engagement and discharge of the seamen of foreign-going ships 
having running agreements, are thus determined : — the crew are to 
be considered engaged when the agreement is first signed, and to be 
discharged when the agreement finally terminates ; and all interme- 
diate engagements and discharges are considered to be engagements 
and discharges of single seamen (§ 154). 

(4.) Agreements for Home-hade Ships. — In home- trade ships, 
the crews or single seamen may, if the master thinks fit, be engaged 
before a shipping-master, in the same manner as is directed with 
respect to foreign-going ships; and, in every case in which the 
engagement is not so made, the master must, before the ship puts to 
sea, if practicable, and if not, as soon after as possible, cause the 
agreement be read over and explained to each seaman, who there- 
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npon signs the same in presence of a witness, who attests his signa- 
ture (§ 156). And when several home-trade ships belong to the 
same owner, this mnnlng agreement with the seamen can be made 
by the owner instead of by the master, and the seamen can be 
engaged to serve in any two or more of such ships, — provided that 
the names of the ships and the nature of the service are specified in 
the agreement, bat, with this exception, all the foregoing provisions 
relating to ordinary agreements for home-trade ships are applicable 
to agreements made under this section (§ 156). 

(5.) General Rules. — If, in any case, a master carries a seaman to 
sea without entering into an agreement with him, in the form and 
manner, and at the place and time, as in such case is before required, 
— the master, in the case of a foreign-going ship, and the master or 
owner, in the case of a home-trade ship, incurs, for each such offence, 
a penalty not exceeding £5 (§ 157). 

The master of every foreign-going ship, of which the crew has been 
engaged before a shipping-master, must, before finally leaving the 
United Kingdom, sign and send to the nearest shipping-master, a 
full and accurate statement, — in the form sanctioned by the Board of 
Trade, — of every change which takes place in his crew, before finally 
leaving the United Kingdom ; and, in default, he incurs, for each 
ofience, a penalty not exceeding £5. This statement is admissible 
In evidence, subject to all just exceptions (§ 158). 

(6.) Seamen engaged in British Possessions or Foreign. — Every 
master who, if his ship is registered in the United Kingdom, engages 
any seaman in any British possession, or, if she belongs to any 
British possession, engages any seaman in any British possession 
other than that to which the ship belongs, must, if there is at the 
place any official shipping-master, or other oflScer duly appointed for 
shipping seamen, engage that seaman before him, or if there is no 
such shipping-master or officer, then before some officer of customs. 
The same rules, qualifications, and penalties, as are before specified 
with respect to the engagement of seamen before shipping- masters in 
the United Kingdom, apply to these engagements in a British pos- 
session ; and npon every such enga'rement, the shipping-master or 
officer indorses an attestation npon the agreement, to the effect that 
the same has been signed in his presence, and otherwise made as 
required by this section of the act. If, in any case, this attestation 
is not made, the burden of proving that the seaman was duly engaged 
as hereby required, lies upon the master (§ 159). 

Every master of a British ship, who engages any seaman at any 
place out of her Majesty's dominions in which there is a British con- 
sular officer (consul-general, consul, and vice-consul, and any person 
discharging for the time the dvilV^a ot axxtV^, mw&t^ before carry- 
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ing such seamen to sea, procnre the sanction of and engage the sea- 
man before that officer ; and the same rales, as are before specified 
with respect to the engagement of seamen before shipping-masters in 
the United Elingdom, apply to engagements made before consular 
officers. Upon such engagement, the consular officer indorses on the 
agreement his sanction thereof, and an attestation to the effect, that 
the same has been signed in his presence, and otherwise made aa 
required by the act. The master, who engages any seaman at any 
place in which there is a consular officer, otherwise than is required 
by this section, incurs a penalty not exceeding £20 ; and if, in any 
case, the indorsement and attestation as before required, are not made 
npon the agreement, the burden of proving the engagement to have 
been made as before required, lies upon the master (§ 160). 

(7.) Production c^ Agreements and Certificates for Foreign-going 
Ships, — The following rules must be observed, with respect to the 
production of agreements and certificates of competency or service 
for foreign-going ships : — 

1. On signing the agreement with his crew, the master must 
produce to the shipping-master before whom the same is signed, the 
certificates of competency or service which he himself, his first or 
second or only mate, as the case may be, ar6 required by the act to 
possess. And upon this production being duly made, and the agree- 
ment being executed as required, the shipping- master signs and gives 
to the master a certificate to that effect : 

2. In the case of running agreements for foreign-going ships, 
before the second and eveiy subsequent voyage made after the first 
commencement of the agreement, and on the master complying with 
the foregoing provisions with respect to such agreements, and pro- 
ducing to the shipping-master the certificate of any first, second, or 
only mate then first engaged by him, the shipping-master signs and 
gives to the master a certificate to that effect : 

8. Before proceeding to sea, the master of every foreign-going 
ship niust produce to the collector or comptroller the certificate so 
given to him by the shipping-master, and no officer of customs can 
clear the ship outwards without this production ; and if any such 
ship attempts to go to sea without a clearance, any customs officer 
can detain her until this certificate is produced : 

4. Within forty-eight hours after the amval of a foreign-going ship 
at her final port of destination in the United Kingdom, or upon the 
discharge of her crew, whichever first happens, the master must de- 
liver the agreement to the shipping-master at the place, who there- 
upon gives him a certificate of this delivery ; and no officer of cus- 
toms can clear any foreign-going ship inwards without production 
of this certificate. 
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And, if the master of a foreign -going ship fails to deliver the 
agreement to a shipping-master at the time and in the maimer now 
directed, he incurs, for every default, a penalty not exceeding £5 
(§ 161). 

(8.) Production of Agreements and Certificates for Home- trade 
Ships, — The following rules must be observed, with respect to pro- 
duction of agreements and certificates of competency or service for 
home-trade ships : — 

1. In the case of home-trade ships, no agreement can extend 
beyond the next following 30th June or 31st December, or the first 
arrival of the ship at her final port of destination in the United 
Kingdom, or the discharge of cargo consequent upon that arrival : 

2. Within twenty-one days after the 30th June and the 31st 
December in every year, the master or owner of every home- trade 
ship must transmit or deliver to some shipping-master in the United 
Kingdom, every agreement made within the six calendar months next 
preceding these days respectively ; and, in the case of home-trade 
passenger ships, he must also produce to the shipping-master, the 
certificate of competency or service, which he himself, and his first 
or only mate, as the case may be, are required by the act to possess: 

8. Thereupon the shipping-master gives to the master or ovmer 
a certificate of this delivery and production ; and no customs officer 
can grant a clearance or transire for any home-trade passenger ship 
without production of this certificate ; and if she attempts to ply or 
go to sea without a clearance or transire, any customs oflScer can 
detain her until this certificate is produced : 

And if any agreement for a home-trade ship is not delivered or 
transmitted by the master or owner to a shipping-master, at the 
time and in the manner before directed, the master or owner incurs, 
for every default, a penalty not exceeding £5 (§ 162). 

(9.) Miscellaneous. — Every erasure, interlineation, or alteration 
in the agreement made with the seamen, as before required, except 
the additions made for shipping substitutes or persons engaged sub- 
sequently to the first departure of the ship, is wholly inoperative, 
unless proved to have been made with the consent of all the persons 
interested in such erasure, interlineation, or alteration, by the writ- 
ten attestation, — if the same is made in her Majesty's dominions, — of 
some shippiug-m aster, justice, customs officer, or other public func- 
tionary ; or, — if the same is made out of her Majesty's dominions, — 
of a British consular officer, or, where there is no such officer, of two 
respectable British merchants (§ 163); and every person who frau- 
dulently alters, assists in fraudulently altering, or procures to be 
fraudulently altered, or who makes, assists in making, or procures to 
be made^ any false entry in, oi Yf\iO ddW^va^ assists in delivering^ 
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or procures to be delivered, a false copy of any agreement, is, for 
each such offence, deemed guilty of a misdemeanor (§ 164). 

At the commencement of every voyage or engagement, the master 
must cause a legible copy of the agreement (omitting the signatures) 
to be placed or posted up in such part of the ship as to be accessible 
to the crew ; and, in default, he incurs, for each offence, a penalty 
not exceeding £6 (§ 1 66). But any seaman can bring forward evi- 
dence to prove the contents of the agreement, or otherwise to sup- 
port his case, without producing, or giving notice to produce, the 
agreement, or any copy thereof (§ 166). 

When a seaman has signed the agreement, and is afterwards dis- 
charged before the commencement of the voyage, or before one 
month's wages are earned, without fault on his part justifying that 
discharge, and without his consent, he is entitled to receive from the 
master or owner, in addition to any wages he may have earned, due 
compensation for the damage thereby caused to him, not exceeding 
one month^s wages ; and, on his adducing such evidence as the court 
hearing the case deems satisfactory, of his having been so impro- 
perly discharged, he can recover this compensation as wages duly 
earned (§ 167). 

(10.) Allotment of Wages, — All stipulations made at the com- 
mencement of a voyage for the allotment of any part of a seaman's 
wages during his absence, must be inserted in the agreement, and 
must state the amounts and times of the payments to be made ; and 
these allotment notes must be in the forms sanctioned by the Board 
of Trade (§ 168). 

The wife, or the father or mother, or the grandfather or grand- 
mother, or any child or grandchild, or any brother or sister of a sea- 
man, in whose favour an allotment note of part of his wages is 
made, can, unless he is shewn, as after mentioned, to have forfeited 
or ceased to be entitled to the wages out of which the allotment is 
to be paid, and subject to the after-mentioned provision as to the 
wife, sue for, and recover the sums so allotted by the note, when 
and as the same are payable, with costs, from the owner or agent 
who has authorised the drawing of the note, either in the county 
court (in England), or in the summary manner in which seamen are, 
by the Merchant Shipping Act, entitled to sue for and recover wages 
not exceeding £50 (§ 169). (Seejoosfea, § 188.) 

In such proceeding it is sufficient to prove, that he or she is the 
person mentioned in the note, and that the note was given by the 
owner, or by the master, or some other authorised agent ; and the 
seaman is presumed to be duly earning his wages, unless the con- 
trary is shewn to the satisfaction of the court, either by the official 
statement of the change in the crew caused by his ab&^xLce^ m«.^<^ 
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and signed by the master, as reqnired by the Merchant Shipping 
Act, or by a daly certified copy of some entry in the official log- 
book, to the effect that he has left the ship, or by a credible letter 
from the master to the same effect, or by such other evidence, of 
whatever description, as the conrt, in its absolute discretion, con* 
siders sufficient to shew satisfactorily, that the seaman has ceased to 
be entitled to the wages out of which the allotment is to be paid. 
And the wife of any seaman, who deserts her family, or so miscon- 
ducts herself as to be undeserving of support from her husband, 
thereupon forfeits all right to further payments of any allotment of 
his wages which has been made in her favour (§ 169). 

(11.) Legal Rights to Wages. — The former maxim, that "freight 
is the mother of wages,'* no longer holds ; and, by the Merchant 
Shipping Act, it is enacted, that no right of wdges shall be dependent 
on the earning of freight ; and, subject to all other rules of law and 
conditions applicable to the case, every seaman and apprentice who, 
if the ship in which he has served had earned freight, would be en- 
titled to demand and recover wages, is entitled to claim and recover 
the same, notwithstanding that freight has not been earned. Bat 
in all cases of wreck or loss of the ship, proof that he has not ex- 
erted himself to the utmost to save the ship, cargo, and stores, bars 
his claim (§ 183). 

The seaman's right to wages and provisions is taken to commence 
either at the time at which he commences work, or at the time spe- 
cified in the agreement for his commencement of work, or presence 
on board, whichever first happens (§ 181). And no seaman for- 
feits, by any agreement, his Hen upon the ship, or is deprived of 
any remedy for the recovery of his wages, to which he would other- 
wise be entitled ; and every stipulation in any agreement inconsis- 
tent with any provision of the act, and every stipulation by which 
a seaman consents to abandon his right to wages, in case of the loss 
of the ship, or to abandon any right which he may have or obtaia 
in the nature of salvage, are wholly inoperative (§ 182). 

No wages due, or accruing to any seaman or apprei;itice, are 
subject to attachment or arrestment from any court; and every 
payment of wages to a seaman or apprentice is valid in law, not- 
withstanding any previous sale or assignment of these wages, or of 
any attachment, incumbrance, or arrestment thereon. No assignment 
or sale of such wages or of salvage, made prior to the accruing thereof, 
binds the party making the same ; and no power of attorney or au- 
thority made for the receipt of any such wages or salvage is irre- 
vocable (§ 233). 

If any seaman or apprentice to whom wages are due under § 183, 
»/ supra, dii^^ before the same ate ^a\^, \.\ieae \3CL\ist be applied in 
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the manner after specified with respect to the wages of seamen dying 
during a voyage. See infra (§ 16), Wages and Effects of Deceased 
Seamen. 

In cases where the service of a seaman terminates before the 
period contemplated in the agreement, by reason of the wreck or loss 
(^ the ship, and also in cases where his service terminates before 
said period, by reason of his being left ashore at any place abroad, 
under a certificate — (granted, as after mentioned (§ 17), Leaving 
Seamen Abroad^ § 209) — of his unfitness or inability to proceed on 
the voyage, that seaman is entitled to wages for the time of service 
prior to such termination as aforesaid, but not for any further 
period (§ 186). But no seaman or apprentice is entitled to wages 
for any period during which he unlawfully refuses to work when 
required, whether before or after the tipae fixed by the agreement 
for his beginning to work — ^nor, unless the court hearing the case 
otherwise directs, for any time during which he may be imprisoned 
for any offence committed by him (§ 186). 

(12.) Provisions^ Medical Stores^ Healthy and Accommodation, — 
Any three or more of the crew of a British ship can complain to any 
officer in command of any of her Majesty's ships, or any British con- 
sular oflScer, or any shipping-master, or any chief officer of customs, 
that tbe provisions or water for the use of the crew are at any 
time of bad quality, unfit for use, or deficient in quantity; and 
thereupon that officer can examine said provisions or water, or cause 
them to be examined. If, on examination, these provisions or that 
water are found to be of bad quality, and unfit for use, or to be de- 
ficient in quantity, the person making the examination signifies the 
same in writing to the master, and if he does not thereupon provide 
other proper provisions or water, in lieu of any so signified to be 
deficient in quantity, or uses any provisions or water which have 
been so signified to be of a bad quality, and unfit for use, he, 
in every such case, incurs a penalty not exceeding £20. The officer 
making or directing the examination, enters in the official log-book, 
npon every such examination, the result of the examination,' and 
sends a report thereof to the Board of Trade; and if this report is 
produced out of the custody of the board or its officers, it is to be 
received in evidence in any legal proceeding (§ 221). 

But if the officer to whom any such complaint as now mentioned 
is made, certifies in his statement in the official log, that there was 
no legal ground for such complaint, each of the parties so com- 
plaining is liable to forfeit to the owner, out of his wages, a sum 
not exceeding one week's wages (§ 222). 

1. If, during the voyage, the allowance of any of the provisions 
-which the seamen have each stipulated for by th^ ag;c^^m^\it^\&\^to5R.^^ 
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except in accordance with any regulations in the agreement, for re- 
duction by way of punishment, or except for any time during which 
a seaman, wilfully, and without sufficient cause, refuses or reglects 
to perform his duty, or is lawfully under confinement for misconduct 
either on board or on shore ; — 2. if it is shewn that any of these pro- 
visions are, or, during the voyage, have been, bad in quality, and unfit 
for use, — the seaman must receive for such reduction or bad quality, 
— according to the time of its continuance, — the following sums, to 
be paid to him in addition to, and to be recoverable as wages : 

1. If his allowance is reduced by any quantity not exceeding 
one-third of the quantity specified in the agreement, a sum not ex- 
ceeding 4d. a-day: 2. If his allowance is reduced by more than 
one-third of such quantity, 8d. a-day: 3. In respect of such bad 
quality as before mentioned, a sum not exceeding Is. a-day. 

But if it is shewn, to the satisfaction of the court before which 
the case may be tried, that any provisions— ^the allowance of which 
has been reduced — could not be procured or supplied in proper 
quantities, and that proper and equivalent substitutes were supplied 
in lieu thereof, the court can take these circumstances into considera- 
tion, and modify or refuse compensation, as the justice of the case 
may require (§ 223). 

The following rules must be observed with respect to medicines, 
medical stores, and anti-scorbutics*: — 

1. The Board of Trade publishes, from time to time, a scale of 
medicines and medical stores suitable to accidents and diseases 
arising on sea voyages: 

2. The owner of every ship navigating between Great Britain 
and any place out of the same, must provide and cause to be con- 
stantly kept on board his ship, a supply of such medicines and 
medical stores, in accordance with this scale : 

3. Except ships bound to European ports, or to ports in the Medi- 
terranean ; and also except such ships or classes of ships bound to 
ports on the eastern coast of America, north of the 35° N. L., and 
to any place or islands in the Atlantic Ocean north of the same limit, 
as the Board of Trade may, from time to time, exempt from the 
enactment following: — the master or owner of every foreign-going 
ship must provide and cause to be kept on board his ship a sufficient 
quantity of lime or lemon juice, and also of sugar and vinegar : 

4. The master of every such last-mentioned ship must serve out the 
lime or lemon juice, or other such articles so sanctioned as substitutes, 
and sugar and vinegar, to the crew, whenever they have consumed 
salt provisions for ten days, and so long afterwards as this consump- 
tion continues, — the lime or lemon juice and sugar daily ^ at the rate 

* Medicines which prevent or cure the scurvy. 
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of half an onnce each per day, and the vinegar weekly^ at the rate 
of half a pint per week to each member of the crew. 

And if in any ship as now mentioned, these medicines, medical 
stores, lime or lemon juice, or other articles, sugar and vinegar, as 
before required, are not provided and kept on board, in terms of the 
fbregoing enactment, the master or owner incurs a penalty not ex- 
ceeding £20 ; and if the master neglects to serve out the lime or 
lemon juice, or other articles, sugar or vinegar, in the case and in 
the manner before directed, he incurs for each such otfence a penalty 
not exceeding £6 ; but if the master is convicted in either of the 
last- mentioned penalties, and it appears that the offence is owing to 
the act or default of the owner, the master can recover the amount 
of the penalty, and the costs incurred by him, from the owner 
(§ 224). 

Every master must keep on board, proper weights and measures 
for the purpose of determining the quantities of the several pro- 
visions and articles served out ; and he must allow the same to be 
nsed at the time of serving out these provisions and articles, in the 
presence of a T^itness, whenever any dispute arises about these quan- 
tities. In default, he incurs, for every offence, a penalty not exceed- 
ing £10 (§ 225). 

Upon being required by the Board of Trade so to do, any local 
marine board can appoint and remove a medical inspector of ships 
for the port, and can fix his remuneration, such remuneration being 
snbject to the control of the Board of Trade ; and, at ports where 
there are no local marine boards, the Board of Trade can appoint 
and remove these inspectors, and fix their remuneration. It is the 
duty of these inspectors to inspect the medicines, medical stores, 
lime or lemon juice, or other articles, sugar and vinegar, required to 
be kept on board the before-mentioned ships ; and, if made at places 
where there are local marine boards, this inspection must be made 
onder their direction ; and if made at places where there are no 
local marine boards, it is made under the direction of the Board of 
Trade. For the purposes of this inspection, the medical inspectors 
have the same powers as the inspectors appointed by the Board of 
Trade to report upon the matters set forth in § 14 of the Merchant 
Shipping Act (§ 226). 

If required by timely notice in writing from the master, owner, or 
consignee, every such inspector must make his inspection three days, 
at least, before the ship proceeds to sea ; and, if the result of the 
inspection is satisfactory, he need not again make inspection before 
the commencement of the voyage, unless he has reason to suspect 
that some of the articles inspected have been subsequently removed, 
injured, or destroyed. Whenever a medical inspector is of opinion 
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that, in any ship reqnired by the act to carry such articles as afore* 
said, the same, or any of them, are deficient in quantity or* qnaHty, 
or are placed in improper vessels, he must signify the same in writ- 
ing to the chief officer of customs of the port where the ship is lyiqg, 
and also to the master, owner, or consignee thereof ; and, therenpon, 
end before proceeding to sea, the master must produce to that chief 
officer of customs, a certificate under the hand of the same medieal 
inspector, or of some other medical inspector, to the effect, that siidi 
deficiency has been supplied or remedied, or that such improper ves* 
sels have been replaced by proper vessels, as the case may reqnire. 
The chief officer of customs cannot grant a clearance for snch ship 
without the production of this certificate ; and if she attempts to go 
to sea without a clearance, he can detain h^ until this certificate is 
produced. If the ship proceeds to sea without the production of the 
certificate, the owner, master, or charterer incurs a penalty not ex- 
ceeding £20 (§ 226). 

The following rules must be observed with respect to expenses 
attendant on illness and death :— 

1. If the master, or any seaman or apprentice, receives any hart 
or injury in the service of the ship to which he belongs, the expense 
of providing the necessary surgical and medieal advice, with attend- 
ance and medicine, and of his subsistence, until he is cured, or dies, 
or is brought back to some port in the United Kingdom, if shipped 
in the United Kingdom, or if shipped in some British possession, to 
some port in the same possession, and of bis conveyance to that 
port, and the expense (if any) of his funeral, must be defrayed by 
the owner of the ship, without any deduction on that account firom 
the wages of the master, seaman, or apprentice : 

2. If, on account of any illness, the master, or any seaman t)r ap- 
prentice, is temporarily removed from his ship, for the purpose of 
preventing infection, or otherwise for the convenience of the ship, 
and subsequently returns to his duty, the expense of his removal, 
and of providing the necessary advice, with attendance and medi- 
cines, and of his subsistence whilst away from the ship, must be de- 
frayed in like manner : 

3. The expense of all medicines, and surgical or medical advice 
and attendance given to the master, or any seaman or apprentice, 
whilst on board his ship, must be defrayed in like manner : 

4. In all other cases, any reasonable expenses duly incurred by 
the owner for any seaman, in respect of illness, and also any rea- 
sonable expenses duly incurred by the owner, in respect of the burial 
of any seaman or apprentice, who dies whilst on service, must, if 
dnlj proved, be deducted from the wages of that seaman or appren- 

tice (§ 227). 
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If any sach expenses in respect of the illness, injary, or hurt of 
any seaman or i^pprentice, as are to be borne by the owner, are paid 
by anyconsnlar officer, or other person on behalf of her Majesty, or 
if any other expenses, in respect of the illness, injury, or hurt of any 
seaman or apprentice, whose wages are not accounted for to that 
officer under the provisions in the act in that behalf (postea, Leaving 
Seamen Abroad^ § 209), are so paid, these expenses must be repaid 
to that officer or other person, by the master of the ship ; and if not 
80 repaid, the amount thereof, with costs, is a charge upon the ship, 
and is- recoverable from the master, or from the owner of the ship 
for the time heing^ as a debt due to her Majesty, and is recoverable, 
ttther by ordinary process of law, or in the summary manner in 
which seamen can recover wages (§ 229). 

Every foreign-going ship, having one hundred persons or upwards 
on board, must carry on board, as part of her complement, some 
person duly authorised by law to practise as physician, surgeon, or 
apothecary ; and in default, the owner incurs, for every voyage made 
without such medical practitioner, a penalty not exceeding £160. 
Bat this does not in anywise affect the provisions in §§ 38 and 39 of 
tbe Passengers Act, 1852, as to the carriage of medical practitioners 
by " passenger ships " (§ 230). 

The following rules must be observed with jrespect to accommoda- 
tion on board : — 

1. Every space in tbe ship occupied by seamen or apprentices, 
and appropriated to their use, must have, for every se^an or 
apprentice, if they sleep in hammocks, a space of not less than nine 
snperficial feet, and if they do not sleep in hammocks, a space of 
not less than twelve superficial feet, measured on the deck or floor 
of the place : 

2. Every such place must either be six feet in height from deck 
to deck, or must have for every seaman or apprentice, if they sleep 
in hammocks, a space of not less than fifty- four cubic feet, and if 
tbey do not sleep in hammocks, a space of not less than seventy- 
two cubic feet : 

8. Every such place must be kept free from stores or goods of 
any kind, not being the personal property of the crew in use during 
tbe voyage : 

4. Every such place must be properly caulked, and in all other 
respects securely aud properly constructed and well ventilated. 

And if any such place is not on the whole sufficiently large to 
give such space for each seaman or apprentice, or is not properly 
canlked, and in all other respects securely and properly constructed 
and well ventilated, the owner incurs, for every such failure to com- 
ply with these provisions, a penalty not excfte^va^ S,'i^ \ ^\i\'^"^<^ 
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space is not kept free from goods and stores, the master incnrs, for 
every such failure, a penalty not exceeding £10 (§ 231). 

Discipline of Ship. — Any master of, or any seaman or apprentice 
belonging to, a British ship, who, by wilful breach of duty, or by 
neglect of duty, or by reason of drunkenness, does any act tending 
to the Immediate loss, destruction, or serious damage of that ship, 
or tending immediately to endanger the life or limb of any person 
belonging to or on board of that ship, or by neglect of duty, or by 
reason of drunkenness, refases or omits to do any lawful act proper 
and requisite to be done by him for preserving his ship from imme- 
diate loss, destruction, or serious damage, or for preserving any 
person belonging to or on board of that ship from immediate danger 
to life or limb, — he, for every such offence, is deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor (§ 239). 

Upon application of the owner of any ship, being within the juris- 
diction of any court having admiralty jurisdiction in any of her 
Majesty's dominions, or by the part-owner or consignee, or by the 
agent of the owner, or by one-third or more of the crew, and upon 
proof on oath to the satisfaction of the court that the removal of the 
master of that ship is necessary, that court can remove the master 
accordingly ; and with consent of the owner or his agent, or the con- 
signee of the ship, or if there is no owner, or agent of the owner, or 
consignee of the ship within the jurisdiction of the court, then, with- 
out such consent, that court can also appoint a new master in his 
stead, and can also make such order and require such security in 
respect of costs in the matter as it thinks fit (§ 240). 

If the Board of Trade, or any local marine board, has reason to 
believe that any master or mate is unfit, from incompetency or mis- 
conduct, to discharge his duties, the Board of Trade can either insti- 
tute an investigation, or can direct the local marine board at or 
nearest to the place at which it may be convenient for the parties 
and witnesses to attend, to institute the same ; and, thereupon, such 
persons as the Board of Trade may appoint for the purpose, or, as the 
case may be, the local marine board, with the assistance of a local 
stipendiary magistrate (if any), and if there is no such magistrate, 
with the assistance of a competent legal assistant appointed by the 
Board of Trade, can conduct the investigation, and summon the 
master or mate to appear, and must give him full opportunity of 
making a defence in person or otherwise. For the purpose of this 
investigation, the persons appointed by the Board of Trade, or the 
local marine board, have all the powers given by the first part of 
the Merchant Shipping Act to inspectors appointed by the Board 
of Trade, as already noticed, and can make such order, with respect 
to the costs of the investigatioiv, aa Oci^^ tci^^ ^'^^m V\?»t. Upon the 
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eondask)!! of the investigatioD, a report upon the case most be made 
to the Board of Trade (§ 241). 

In cases where there is no local marine board before which the 
parties and witnesses can conveniently attend, or where the local 
marine board is onwiliing to institute the investigation, the Board 
of Trade can direct the same to be instituted before two justices or 
a stipendiary magistrate; and, thereupon, this investigation must be 
ecmdncted, and the results thereof reported, in the same manner and 
with the same powers in and with which formal investigations into 
wrecks and casualties are directed to be conducted, and the results 
thereof reported, under § 482--438 of the act, save only that, if the 
Board of Trade so directs, the person bringing the charge of incom- 
petency or misconduct to the notice of the board, is deemed to be the 
party having the conduct of the case (§ 241). 

Whenever any seaman, who has been lawfully engaged, or any 
apprentice to the sea service, commits any of the after-mentioned 
offences, he is liable to be punished summarily as follows : — 

(1.) For desertion, he is liable to imprisonment for any period: 
not exceeding twelve weeks, with or without hard labour ; and also 
to forfeit all or any part of the clothes and effects he leaves on board, 
and all or any part of the wages or emoluments he may earn in any 
other ship in which he may be employed until his next return to the 
United Kingdom, and also to satisfy any excess of wages paid, by 
the master or owner of the ship from which he deserts, to any suIk 
stitnte engaged in his place at a higher rate of wages than was sti- 
polated to be paid to him : 

(2.) For neglecting or refusing, without reasonable cause, to join 
his ship, or to proceed to sea in his ship, or for absence without 
leave, at any time within twenty-four hours of the ship sailing from 
any port, either at the commencement or during the progress of any 
Toyage, or for absence at any time, without leave and without suffix 
cient reason, from his ship or from his duty, not amounting to 
desertion, or not treated as such by the master, — he is liable to im- 
prisonment for any period not exceeding ten weeks, with or without 
hard labour ; and also, at the discretion of the court, to forfeit out 
of his wages a sum not exceeding the amount of two days' pay, and, 
in addition, for every twenty-four hours of absence, either a sum not 
exceeding six days' pay, or any expenses properly incurred in hiring 
a substitute : 

(3.) For quitting the ship without leave, after her arrival at her 
port of delivery, and before she is placed in security, — be is liable 
to forfeit out of his wages a sum not exceeding one month's pay : 

(4.) For wilful disobedience to any lawful command, — he is liable 
to imprisonment for any period not exceeding io\a \?^^^s&^ ^>5iJ^ '^^ 
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witkont bard labour ; and also, at tbe discretion of tbe court, to foi^ 
felt, oat of bis wages, a sum not exceeding two days' pay : 

(5.) For continued wilfnl disobedience to lawfnl commands, or 
continued wilfal neglect of dnty, — be is liable to imprisonment for 
any period not exceeding twelve weeks, witb or witbont bard labour; 
and also, at -tbe discretion of tbe court, to forfeit, for every twenty- 
four Hours* continuance of sucb disobedience or neglect, either a sum 
not exceeding six days* pay, or any expenses properly incurred in 
biring a substitute : 

(6.) For assaulting tbe master or mate, — ^be is liable to imprisoO' 
ment for any period not exceeding twelve weeks, witb or without 
bard labour : 

(7.) For combining with any other or others of tbe crew to dis- 
obey lawful commands, or to neglect dnty, or to ipipede tbe navi- 
gation of the ship, or the progress of the voyage, — he is liable to 
imprisonment for any period not exceeding twelve weeks, with or 
without hard labour : 

(8.) For wilfully damaging the ship, or embezzling or wilfully 
damaging any of the stores or cargo, — he is liable to forfeit, out of 
bis wages, a sum equal in amount to the loss sustained ; and also, 
at the discretion of the court, to imprisonment for any period not 
exceeding twelve weeks, with or without hard labour : 

(9.) For any act of smuggling of which he is convicted, and 
whereby loss or damage is occasioned to the master or owner, — he 
is liable to pay to the master or owner, such a sum as is sufficient 
to reimburse the master or owner for that loss or damage ; and the 
whole or a proportionate part of his wages can be retained in satis- 
faction, or on account of this liability, without prejudice to any fur- 
ther remedy (§ 243). 

Upon the commission of any of the offences before enumerated, an 
entry thereof must be made in the official log-book ; and the offender, 
if still in the ship, before her next subsequent arrival at any port, 
or if she is at the time in port, before her departure therefrom, must 
either be furnished with a copy of this entry, or have the same 
audibly read over to him, and thereupon he can make such reply 
thereto as he thinks fit. A statement that a copy of this entry has 
been furnished, or that it has been so read over, and the reply (if 
any) made by the offender, must likewise be entered and signed in 
manner foresaid ; and in any subsequent legal proceedings, tbe entries 
so required must be produced or proved, and in default of this pro- 
dnction or proof, the court hearing the case can, at its discretion, 
refuse to receive evidence of the offence {§ 244). 

Every seafaring person, whom the master of a ship is compelled 
to take on board and convey C^^ Vi\^ et seq. m;fTa^^ %xA w^r^ i^erson 
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who goes to sea in a ship, withoat the consent of the master or 
ovmer, or other person entitled to give that consent, mnst, so long 
as he remains in the ship, be subject to the same laws and^regola- 
tions for preserving discipline, and to the same penalties and punish- 
ments for offences constituting or tending to a breach of discipline, 
to which he would be subject were he a member of the crew, and 
had signed the agreement (§ 245). 

Whenever a seaman or apprentice, either at the commencement or 
daring the progress of a voyage, neglects or refuses to join, or deserts 
lh>m, or refuses to proceed to sea in the ship in which he is duly 
engaged to serve, or is found absenting himself therefrom without leave, 
— the master, or any mate, or the owner, ship's-husband, or consignee, 
can, in any place in her Majesty's dominions, with or without the 
assistance of the local police officers (who, by the act, are directed, 
if required, to give the same) ; and also, at any place out of her 
Majesty's dominions, if and so far as the laws in force at that place 
will permit, apprehend him without first procuring a warrant, and 
can thereupon, in any case, %|id must, in case he so requires, and it 
is practicable, convey him before some comt* capable of taking cog- 
nisance of the matter, to be dealt with according to law. For the 
pnrpose of conveying him before the court, he can detain him in cus- 
tody for a period not exceeding twenty-four hours, or such shorter 
time as may be necessary ; or if he does not so require, or if there is 
no court at or near the place, he can at once convey him on board ; 
and if this apprehension appears to the court, before which the case 
Is bronght, to have been made on improper or insufficient grounds, 
the master, mate, &c., who makes the same, or causes the same to 
be made, incurs a penalty not exceeding £20. But, if this penalty 
As inflicted, it is a bar to any action for false imprisonment in respect 
of such apprehension (§ 246). 

Whenever a seaman or apprentice is brought before a court on the 
ground of his bulriiig neglected or refused to join, or to proceed to sea 
in the ship in which he is engaged to serve, or of having deserted, 
or otherwise absented himself therefrom without leave, — instead of 
committing the offender to prison, the court can, if the master, or 
the owner or his agent so requires, cause him to be conveyed on 
board, for the purpose of proceeding on the voyage, or deliver him 
to the master, or any mate of the ship, or the owner or his agent ; 
and, in such case, can order any costs and expenses properly incur- 
red by or on behalf of the master or owner, by reason of the offence, 
to be paid by the offender, and, if necessary, to be deducted from 
any wages which he has then earned, or which, by virtue of his then 
existing engagement, he may afterwards earn (§ 247). 

If a seaman or apprentice is imprisoned on l\i^ ^^wxA <2^\\^\^ 
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haying neglected or refnsed to join, or to proceed to sea in the ship 
in which he is engaged to serve, or of having absented himself 
withoat leave, or of his having committed any other breach of dis- 
cipline, and if, during his imprisonment, and before his engs^ement 
Is at an end, his services are required on board his ship, — any justiee 
can, at the request of the master, or of the owner or his agent, came 
the seaman or apprentice to be conveyed on board his ship, for tke I 
purpose of proceeding on the voyage ; or to be delivered to the nuks* ^ 
ter, or any mate of the ship, or to the owner or his agent, to be 1^ 
them so conveyed, notwithstanding the termination of the period liv 
which he was sentenced to imprisonment has not arrived (§ 248). 

In all cases of desertion from a ship in any place abroad, the mas- 
ter must produce the entry of this desertion, in the official log-book, 
to the person or persons required by § 207 to indorse on the agiee* 
ment a certificate of that desertion ; and thereupon snch person or 
persons make and certify a copy of this entry, and also a copy of the 
certificate of desertion. If this person is a public functionary, be 
must, and, in other cases, the master must, forthwith transmit these 
copies to the registrar-general in England, who, if required, causes 
the same to be produced in any legal proceeding ; and, in any such 
proceeding relative to that desertion, these copies, if purporting to 
be so made and ceitified, and certified to have come from the regis- 
trar, are to be received as evidence of the entries appearing therein 
(§ 249). 

Whenever a question arises, whether the wages of a seaman or 
apprentice are forfeited for desertion, it is sufficient for the party 
insisting on the forfeiture to shew, that that seaman or apprentice was 
duly engaged in, or that he belonged to the ship from which he is 
alleged to have deserted, and that he quitted the ship before the 
completion of the voyage or engagement ; or, if the voyage was to 
terminate in the United Kingdom, and the ship has not returned, 
that he is absent from her, and that an entry of the desertion has 
been duly made in the official log-book. Thereupon, and so far as 
relates to any forfeiture of wages, or emoluments under the foresaid 
provisions, the desertion is to be deemed to be proved, unless the 
seaman or apprentice can produce a proper certificate of discharge, 
or can otherwise shew to the satisfaction of the court that he had 
sufficient reasons for leaving his ship (§ 250). 

Whenever, in any proceeding relating to seamen's wages, it is 
shewn that any seaman or apprentice has, in the course of the voyage, 
been convicted of any offence by any competent tribunal, and rightly 
punished therefor by imprisonment or otherwise, — the court hearing 
the case, can direct any part of the wages due to that seaman, not 
Acceding £3, to be applied in reimbursing any costs properly in- 
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corred by the master in procuring his conviction and punishment 
(§ 261). 

Whenever any seaman contracts for wages by the voyage, or by 
the ran, or by the share, and not by the month or other stated 
period of time, the amoant of forfeiture incurred under the Merchant 
Shipping Act, is to be taken to be an amount bearing the same 
proportion to the whole wages or share, as a calendar month, or 
other period of time before-mentioned, in fixing the amount of the 
forfeiture (as the case may be), bears to the whole time spent on 
the voyage. If the whole time spent on the voyage does not exceed 
the period for which the pay is forfeited, the forfeiture extends to 
the whole wages or pay (§ 252). 

All clothes, effects, wages, and emoluments, which, under § 243, 
Ere forfeited for desertion, are to be applied, in the first instance, in 
or towards the reimbursement of the expenses occasioned by that 
lesertion, to the master or owner of the ship from which the deser- 
tion has taken place ; and, if earned subsequently to the desertion, 
these wages and emoluments can be recovered by the master, or by 
the owner or his agent, in the same manner as the deserter himself 
might have recovered the same, had they not been forfeited; and, in 
any legal proceedings relating to these wages, the court can order 
the same to be paid accordingly. Subject to the foresaid reim- 
bursement, the same must be paid into the receipt of her Majesty's 
Exchequer, in such manner as the Treasury directs, and are carried 
bo, and form p^rt of, the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom. 
4nd in all other cases of forfeiture of wages under the foresaid pro- 
i^isions, and in the absence of any specific directions to the contrary, 
the forfeiture is for the benefit of the master or owner by whom the 
phages are payable (§ 253). 

Any question concerning the forfeiture of, or deductions from, the 
vrages of a seaman or apprentice, can be determined in any proceed- 
ing lawfully instituted with respect to these wages, notwithstanding 
the offence in respect of which that question arises, though made 
pnnishable by imprisonment as well as forfeiture, has not been made 
the subject of any criminal proceeding (§ 254). 

If, on or before being engaged, a seaman wilfully and fraudulently 
makes a false statement of the name of his last ship, or last alleged 
jhip, or wilfully and fraudulently makes a false statement of his own 
lame, he incurs a penalty not exceeding £5. This penalty can be 
ieducted from any wages he may earn by virtue of that engagement, 
md, subject to reimbursement of the loss and expenses (if any) occa- 
noned by any previous desertion, is paid and applied in the same 
nanner as other penalties payable under the act are by § 524 (§ 255). 

Whenever any seaman commits an act of misconduct, for which 
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his agreement imposes a fine, and which it is intended to ptmish hj 
enforcing that fine, an entry thereof mnst be made in the official log- 
book, and a copy of this entry mnst be famished, or the same most 
be read over to the ofi^ender; and an entry of this reading over, and 
of the reply (if any) made by the ofi^ender, must be made In tin 
same manner, and subject to the same conditions, as have been 
before mentioned with respect to ofi^ences against discipline, specified 
and punishable as aforesaid (§ 243). This fine must be deducted 
and paid over as follows: — If the ofiender is discharged in the United 
Kingdom, and the ofience and the foresaid entries thereof are proved, 
— in the case of a foreign-going ship, — to the satisfaction of the ship- 
ping-master before whom the ofiender is discharged, — and, — ^in the 
case of a home-trade ship, — to the satisfaction of the shipping-masto 
at or nearest to the place at which the crew is discharged, — the 
master or owner deducts the same from the wages of the offender, 
and pays the same over to that shipping-master ; and if, before the 
final discharge of the crew in the United Kingdom, the offender en- 
ters into any of her Majesty^s ships, or is discharged abroad, and tbe 
offence and the foresaid entries are proved to the satisfaction of the 
officer in command of the ship into which he so enters, or of the 
consular officer, officer of customs, or other person by whose sanc^ 
tion he is so discharged, — the fine must thereupon be deducted, as 
before mentioned, and an entry of that deduction must then be made 
in the official log-book (if any), and signed by the officer or other 
person ; and on the return of the ship to the United Kingdom, the 
master or owner must pay over the fine, — in the case of foreign-going 
ships, — to the shipping-master before whom the crew is discharged, 
and, — in the case of home-trade ships, — to the shipping-master at or 
nearest to the place at which the crew is discharged. If the master 
or owner neglects or refuses to pay over any such fine in manner 
foresaid, he incurs, for each such offence, a penalty not exceeding six 
times the amount of the fine retained by him. But no act of mis- 
conduct, for which any such fine has been inflicted and paid, can be 
otherwise punished under the provisions of the Merchant Shippmg 
Act (§ 256). See Volunteering into the Navy, infra. 

Every person who, by any means whatever, persuades, or at- 
tempts to persuade, any seaman or apprentice to neglect to join, or 
not to proceed in, or to desert from his ship, or otherwise to absent 
himself from his duty, — incurs, for each such offence in respect of each 
seaman or apprentice, a penalty not exceeding £10 ; and every per- 
son, — who wilfully harbours or secretes any seaman or apprentice, 
who has deserted from his ship, or who has wilfully neglected or re- 
fused to join or has deserted from his ship, knowing, or having reason 
to believe, that seaman or appienXk,^ l^ Y^v?^ done ao^ — incurs, for 
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cnrery such seaman or apprentice so harboured or secreted, a penalty 
not exceeding £20 (§ 257). 

Any person who secretes himself, and goes to sea in a ship, with- 
oat the consent of either the owner, consignee^ or master, or of a 
mate, or of any person in charge of the ship, w of any other person 
entitled to give that consent, incurs a penalty not exceeding £20, or 
is liable to imprisonment, with or without hard labour, for any 
period not exceeding four weeks (§ 258). 

Belief to Seamen's Families out op Poor's Rates. — ^Whenever, 
during the absence of a seaman on a voyage, his wife, children, or 
irtep-children, become chargeable to any union or parish in the United 
Kingdom, that union or parish is entitled to be reimbursed, oat of 
his wages earned during that voyage, any sums properly expended 
daring his absence, in the maintenance of these relations, or any of 
them, so that these sums do not exceed the following proportion of 
his wages : — (1.) If only one of these relations is chargeable, one* 
half of these wages; (2.) If two or more of these relations are 
chargeable, two-thirds of these wages. But if, during the absence 
of the seaman, any sums have been paid by the owner to or on be- 
half of any such relation, under an allotment note given by the sea- 
man in his, her, or their favour, the foresaid claim for reimbursement 
is limited to the excess (if any) of the before-mentioned proportion 
of wages over the sums so paid (§ 192). 

For the purpose of obtaining this reimbursement, the guardians of 
the poor of the union or parish, where the relief of the poor is admin- 
istered by guardians, and the overseers of the poor of any other 
parish in England, — the guardians, or other persons having authority 
of guardians, in any union in Ireland,-^and the inspector of the poor 
in Scotland, can give to the owner of the ship in which the seaman 
is serving, a notice in writing, stating the proportion of the seaman^s 
wages on which it is intended to make the claim, and requiring the 
owner to retain that proportion in his hands, for a period to be 
therein mentioned, not exceeding twenty-one days from the time of 
the seaman's return to his port of discharge, and also requiring the 
owner, immediately on such return, to give to these guardians, &c., 
notice in writing of that return. After receiving this notice, the 
owner is bound to retain the said proportion of wages, and to give 
notice of the seaman's return accordingly, and he must likewise give 
the seaman notice of the intended claim (§ 193). 

Upon the seaman's return, the guardians, &c., can apply in a sum- 
mary way, in England or Ireland, to any two justices having juris- 
diction in that union or parish, and, in Scotland, to the sheriff of the 
county, for an order for this reimbursement as aforesaid, and the 
justices or the sheriff can hear the case, and can make an order for 
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Teimbursement to the whole extent, or to such lesser amount as they 
or he may, under the circnmstances, think fit, and the owner must 
pay to these gnardians, &c., ont of the seaman's wages, the amount 
so ordered to be paid by way of reimbursement, and mnst pay the 
remainder of the wages to the seaman. If no snch order is obtained 
within the period mentioned in the notice given to the owner as 
aforesaid, the foresaid proportion of wages so to be retained by him 
is payable, without deduction, to the seaman immediately on the 
'expiration of that period (§ 193). 

VoLUNTEEKmo INTO THE Navt. — Any seaman can leave his ship 
for the purpose of Jbrthwith entering into her Majesty's naVal service^ 
and this leaving his Bhip is not to be deemed ajdesertion therefrom, 
and does not render him liable to any punishment or forfeiture 
whatever. All stipulations introduced into any agreement, whereby 
a seaman is declared to incur any forfeiture, or is exposed to any 
loss in case he enters into her Majesty's naval service, are void ; and 
every master or owner, who causes any such stipulation to be so 
introduced, incurs a penalty not exceeding £20 (§ 214). 

Whenever, without having previously committed any act amount- 
ing to and treated by the master as desertion, a seaman leaves his 
ship in order to enter into the naval service of her Majesty, cmd i$ 
received into thtzt service, the master must deliver to him his clothes 
and effects on board his ship, and pay the proportionate amount of 
wages down to the time of this entry, subject to all just deductions, 
as follows : — The master of the ship pays these wages to the officer 
authorised to receive the seaman into her Majesty's service, either in 
money or by a bill drawn upon the owner, payable at sight, to the 
order of the accountant-general of the navy. The receipt of the 
officer is a discbarge for the money or bill so given, and this bill is 
exempt from stamp duty. If the wages are paid in money, the 
money is credited in the muster-book of the ship to the seaman's 
account ; and if paid by bill, this bill is noted in the muster-book 
and sent to the accountant-general, who presents it, or causes it to be 
presented for payment, and credits the produce thereof to the sea- 
man's account (§ 215). 

This money or produce is not to be paid to the seaman, until the 
time at which he would have been entitled to receive the same, had 
he remained in the service of the ship which he has so quitted, and 
if this bill is not duly paid when presented, the accountant-general, 
or the seaman on whose behalf it is given, can sue thereon, or can 
recover the wages due by all or any of the means, by which the 
wages due to merchant seamen are recoverable. If, upon a seaman 
leaving his ship in the manner and for the purpose foresaid, the 
master fails to deliver his clothes and effects, or to pay his wages as 
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before reqaired, he, in addition to bis liability to pay and deliver the 
same, incurs a penalty not exceeding £20. Bat no officer, who 
receives a bill as aforesaid, is subject to any liability in respect 
thereof, except for its safe custody until sent to the accountant- 
general (§ 215). 

If, upon a seaman so leaving his ship for the purpose of entering 
her Majesty's naval service, the owner of that ship shews to the 
satisfaction of the admiralty that he has paid, or properly rendered 
himself liable to pay, an advance of wages to or on account of that 
seaman, and that that seaman has not, at the time of quitting his 
ship, duly earned this advance by service therein ; and in case of 
sndi liability as aforesaid, and if the owner or master actually satis- 
fies the same, the admiralty can pay to the owner or master so much 
of this advance as has not been duly earned, and deduct the sum 
so pud, from the wages of the seaman earned or to be earned in her 
Majesty's naval service (§ 216). 

If, in consequence of a seaman so leaving his ship without the 
consent of the owner or master thereof, it becomes necessary, for the 
safety and proper navigation of that ship, to engage a substitute or 
substitutes, and if the wages or remuneration paid to such substitute 
or substitutes for subsequent service, exceeds the wages or remune- 
ration which would have been payable to the seaman under his 
agreement for similar service, the master or owner can apply to the 
registrar of the High Court of Admiralty in England, for a certificate 
authorising the repayment of this excess. This application must be 
in the form, and must be accompanied by such documents and by 
snch statements, whether on oath or otherwise, as the judge of that 
court, from time to time, directs (§ 217). 

Upon receiving this application, the registrar gives notice thereof 
in writing, and of the sum claimed, to the secretary of the admi- 
ralty, and he proceeds to examine the application, and can call upon 
the registrar-general of seamen to produce any papers in his posses- 
ion relative thereto, and he can call for further evidence ; and if the 
whole of the claim appears to him to be just, he gives a certificate 
accordingly. But if he considers that the claim, or any part of it, 
is not just, he gives notice of such his opinion in writing, under his 
hand, to the person making that application, or to his attorney or 
agent ; and if, within sixteen days from the giving of this notice, 
that person does not leave, or cause to be left at the office of the 
registrar of the admiralty, a written notice demanding that this 
application be referred to the judge of that court, then the registrar 
finally decides thereon, and certifies accordingly (§ 218). 

But, if this latter notice is left as now mentioned, then the appli- 
cation stands referred to the admiralty judge in his chambers, and 
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his decision thereon is final, and the registrar certifies the same ac« 
cordingly. In every proceeding nnder the Merchant Shipping Aet, 
the registrar and judge of admiralty have respectiyely fall power to 
administer oaths, and to exercise all the ordinary powers of the 
court, as in any other proceeding within its jurisdiction. The regis- 
trar or jadge (as the case may be) can, if he thinks fit, allow for the 
costs of the proceedings, any snm not exceeding £5 for each eei- 
man so quitting his ship as aforesaid ; and this sum can be added to 
the sum allowed, and certified by the registrar accordingly (§ 218). 

Every certificate so given, is sent by post or otherwise to the 
person making the application, his attorney or agent, and a oopf 
thereof is sent to the accountant-general. Upon delivery to him of 
the original certificate^ together with a receipt in writing, purportmg 
to be a receipt from the master or owner making the applicatioi, 
the accountant-general pays to the person so delivering the eame, 
out of the monies applicable to her Majesty's naval service, iid 
granted by parliament for that purpose, the amount mentioned ii 
that certificate, and it and the receipt absolutely discharge the 
accountant-general and her Majesty for all liability in respect of the 
monies so paid, or of the said application (§ 219). 

Every person, who, in making or supporting any application u 
aforesaid, to the registrar of the admiralty court, forges, assists it 
forging, or procures to be forged, or fraudulently alters, assists ii 
fraadalentiy altering, or procures to be fraudulently altered, any 
docameut, and every person, who, in making or supporting such an 
application, makes or gives, or assists in making or giving, or pro- 
cures to be made or given, any false evidence or representation, 
knowing the same to be false, every such person is deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor (§ 220). 

Wages and Effects of Deceased Seamen. — Whenever any 
seaman or apprentice belonging to or sent home in a British ship, 
whether foreign-going or home-trade, on a voyage which is to ter- 
minate in the United Kingdom, dies during the voyage, the master 
must take charge of all money, clothes, and effects which he leaves 
on board, and can, if he thinks fit, cause all or any of the said clothes 
and efiects to be sold by auction, at the mast ov other public aaction, 
and thereupon he must sign an entry, in the official log-book, con- 
taining the following particulars : — 

(1.) A statement of the amount of the money, and a description 
of the effects so left by the deceased : 

(2.) In case of a sale, a description of each article sold, and the 
sum received for each : 

(3.) A statement of the snm due to the deceased as wages, and 
the total amount of the deductions (if any) to be made therefrom. 
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And he mast cause this entry to be attested by a mate and one of 
the crew (§ 194). 

The following rules must be observed in the cases now men- 
tioned : — 

(1.) If the ship proceeds at once to a port in the United Kingdom, 
without touching on the way at any foreign port, the master must, 
within forty-eight hours after his arrival, deliver any effects remain- 
ing unsold, and pay any money he has taken charge of, or received 
from any sail as aforesaid, and also the balance of wages due to the 
deceased, to the shipping master at the port of destination in the 
United Kingdom : 

(2.) If the ship touches and remains for forty-eight hours at some 
foreign port^ or. at some port in her Majesty's dominions abroad, 
before coming to any port in the United Kingdom, the master must 
report the case to the British consular officer, or to the officer of 
customs there, as the case may be, and he must give to that officer 
any information he requires, as to the destination of the ship and 
probable length of the voyage. Thereupon, if this officer considers 
it expedient so to do, he can require the effects, money, and wages 
to be delivered and paid to him, and, upon this delivery and pay- 
ment, he gives the master a receipt, and within forty-eight hours 
after his arrival at his port of destination in the United Kingdom, 
the master must produce the same to the shipping master there. In 
such case, the consular officer, or officer of customs, indorses and 
certifies upon the agreement with the crew, such particulars with 
respect to this delivery and payment as the Board of Trade 
requires : 

(3.) If the officer foresaid does not require this payment and 
delivery to be made to him, the master must take charge of the said 
effects, money, and wages, and within forty-eight hours after his 
arrival at his port of destination in the United Kingdom, he must 
deliver and pay the same to the shipping master there : 

(4.) In all cases in which any seaman or apprentice dies during the 
progress of a voyage or engagement, tl^ master mast give to the 
Board of Trade, or to the officer or shipping master as aforesaid, an ac- 
count, in such form as they respectively require, of the effects, money, 
and wages so delivered and paid, and no deductions claimed in this 
account can be allowed, unless verified, if there is an official log-book, 
by such entry therein as required by the act, and also by such other 
vouchers (if any) as may be reasonably required by the Board of 
Trade, or by the officer or shipping master to whom the account is 
rendered : 

(5.) Upon due compliance with the provisions of this section, which 
relate to acts to be done at the port of destination in the United 
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KlDgdom, the shipping master grants to the master a certificate to 
that effect, and no officer can clear inwards any foreign-going ship, 
without production of this certificate (§ 195). 

If the master fails so to take charge of the money or other efibcts 
of a seaman or apprentice dying daring a voyage, or to make sach 
entries in respect thereof, or to procure the attestation to these 
entries, or to make snch payment or delivery of any money, wages, 
or effects of a seaman or apprentice dying during a voyage, or to 
give the account thereof, as respectively before directed, — he is ac- 
countable for the money, wages, and effects of the deceased seaman 
or apprentice, to the Board of Trade, and must pay and deliver the 
same accordingly. For every such offence, the master incui'S, in 
addition, a penalty not exceeding treble the value of the money or 
effects not accounted for, or, if that value is not ascertained, not 
exceeding £5Q (§ 196). 

If any snch money, wages, or effects are not duly paid, delivered, 
or accounted for by the master, t?ie owner must pay, deliver, and 
account for the same, and this money, and these wages, and the 
value of these effects, are recoverable from him accordingly ; and if he 
fails to account for and pay the same, he, in addition to his liability 
for the said money and value, incurs the same penalty as is incurred 
by the master for the like offence. All money, wages, and effects 
of any seaman or apprentice dying during a voyage, are recoverable 
in the same courts, and by the same modes of proceeding, by which 
seamen are entitled to recover their wages (§ 196). 

If the seaman or apprentice should die at any place abroad, either 
in or out of her Majesty's dominions, leaving any money or effects 
not on board his ship, the chief officer of customs or the British 
consular officer at or nearest to the place, as the case may be, 
claims and takes charge of that money and these effects, and, if he 
thinks fit, he can sell all or any of these effects, or any effects of a 
deceased seaman or apprentice delivered to him under the before- 
mentioned provisions. Every such officer must remit quarterly, or 
at such other times as the Board of Trade directs, to the paymas- 
ter-general, all monies belonging to, or arising from the sale^f the 
effects of, or paid as the wages of any deceased seaman or appren- 
tice, which have come into his hands in manner before mentioned, 
and must render such accounts in respect thereof as the Board of 
Trade requires (§196). 

Whenever any seaman or apprentice dies in the United Kingdom, 

and is, at the time of his death, entitled to claim from the master 

or owner of the ship in which he has served, any unpaid wages or 

effects, the master or owner must pay and deliver or account for the 

same to the shipping-master at tlie pott ^here the seaman or appren- 
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tice was discharged, or was to havo been discharged, or to the Board 
of Trade, or as it directs (§ 197). 

If the money and effects of a deceased seaman or apprentice 
paid, delivered, or remitted to the Board of Trade or its agents, 
indnding the monies received for any part of the effects which have 
been sold either before delivery to th« board or by its direction, do 
not exceed in value £50 ; then, subject to the provisions after men- 
tioned, and to all such deductions for expenses incurred in respect 
• of the seaman or apprentice or of his money and effects, as the board 
thinks proper to allow, the board may, if it thinks fit so to do, pay 
and deliver said money and effects, — either to any claimants who 
can prove themselves, to the satisfaction of the board, either to be 
his widow or children, or to be entitled to the effects of the deceased 
under his will (if any), or under the statute of distributions of the 
effects of intestates, or under any other statute, or at common law, — 
or to be entitled to take out probate or letters of administration or 
confirmation, although no probate or letters of administration or 
confirmation have been taken out, and the board is thereby dis- 
xharged from all further liability in respect of the money and effects 
so paid and delivered ; or the board may, if it thinks fit so to do, 
.Teqnire probate or letters of administration or confirmation to be 
taken out, and thereupon pay and deliver the money and effects to 
the legal personal representatives of the deceased. All claimants 
. to whom such money and effects are so paid or delivered, must ap- 
ply the same in due course of administration, and, if the money and 
effects exceed in value the sum of £50 ; then, subject to the provi- 
sions after mentioned, and to deduction for expenses, the board pays 
and delivers the same to the legal personal representative of the de- 
ceased (§ 199). 

In cases where a deceased seaman or apprentice has left a wiU, 
the Board of Trade has the following powers : — 

(1.) It may, in its discretion, refuse to pay or deliver the wages 
or effects as aforesaid, to any person claiming to be entitled thereto, 
under a will made on board ship, unless that will is in writing, and 
is signed or acknowledged by the testator, in the presence of the 
master or first or only mate of the ship, and is attested by the mas- 
ter or mate : 

(2.) It may, in its discretion, refuse to pay or deliver the wages 
or effects as aforesaid to any person, not being related to the testator 
by blood or marriage, who claims to be entitled thereto, under a 
will made elsewhere than on board ship, unless this will is in writ- 
ing, and is signed or acknowledged by the testator in presence of two 
witnesses, one of whom must be some shipping master appointed 
under the act, or some minister, or ot^cisAiva^ imsiA&\&x^ oi^ ^x\.\^^ <^\ 
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tke place in wiiidi tKe ssne was made, or in m place where tltere 
are no sadi persons, some jmsdce of peace* or aome British consolir 
officer, or aome officer of ca^omsv and is attesled bj these wit- 



Whenerer a daim made mder a win, is rgected by the Bovd of 
Trade, on accoont of that wiUnoc being made and attested as before 
required, the wages and elects of the deceased are to be desit wiA 
as if no will had been made (§ 200). 

With respect to €r§ditor$ cif a deceased seaman or apprentioef tbe 
following rules are to be obeerred : — 

(1.) Xo creditor b entitled to daim firom the board, the wages or 
effects of anr snch seaman or apprentice, or any part thereof bf 
Tirtne of letters of administration taken out by him, or by virtoeof 
confirmation in Scotland as executor creditor : 

(2.) No such creditor is entitled, by any means whatever, to pig- 
ment of his debt out of these wages and effects, if the debt tooiKd 
more than three years before the death of the deceased, or if the 
demand is not made within two years after his death : 

(3.) Subject as aforesaid, the steps to be taken f(ff procuring ptj- 
ment of a debt, are as follows : 

Every person making a demand as a creditor, must deliver to tbe 
Board of Trade, an account in writing, in such form as it requires, 
subscribed with his name, stating the particulars of his demand ao^ 
the place of bis abode, and verified by his declaration made before 
a justice : 

(4.) If, before the demand is made, any claim to the wages snd 
effects of the deceased, made by any person interested therein, a 
his widow or child, or under a will, or under the statute for the dis- 
tribution of the effects of intestates, or under any other statute, or 
at common law, has been allowed, — ^the Board of Trade gives notice 
to the creditor of the allowance of this person's claim, and, there- 
upon, the creditor has tbe same rights and remedies against that 
person, as if he or she had received the wages and effects as the 
legal personal representative of tbe deceased : 

(5.) If no claim by any snch person has been allowed, tbe board 
proceeds to investigate the creditor's account, and, for that purposCi 
can require him to prove the same, and to produce all* books, 
accounts, vouchers, and papers relating thereto. If, by these meanSi 
the creditor duly satisfies the board of the justice of his demand, 
either in whole or in part, the same is allowed and paid accordingi^ 
so far as the assets in tbe bands of tbe board extend for that pur* 
pose, and this payment discharges the board from all further liability 
in respect of the money so paid. But, if the board is not satisfied 
or if the books, accounts, vouchers, or papers as aforesaid are oot 
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prodnced, and no sufficient reason is assigned for not producing 
them, the demand is disallowed : 

(6.) In any case whatever, the Board of Trade can delay the in- 
vestigation of any demand made by a creditor for payment of his 
debt, for one year from the time of the first delivery of the demand. 
If, in the course of that time, a claim *to the wages and effects of 
the deceased is made and sostalned as before required, by any person 
interested therein, as widow or child, or under a will, or under the 
statute for the distribution of the effects of intestates, or under any 
other statute, or at common law, the board can pay and deliver the 
same to that person. Thereupon the creditors have the same rights 
and remedies against that person as if he or she had received the 
wages and efi^ects as the personal representative of the deceased 
(§ 201). 

In case of the wages or effects of deceased seamen or apprentices 
received by the board, to which no claim is substantiated within six 
years after having been so received, it is in the absolute discretion 
of the board, if any subsequent claim is made, either to allow or 
refuse the same. Subject to the provisions before mentioned (see 
Discipline of Skip^ p. 213), the board can, from time to time, pay 
any monies arising from the unclaimed wages and effects of deceased 
seamen, which, in the opinion of the board, it is not necessary to 
retain for the purpose of satisfying claims, into the receipt of her 
Majesty^s Exchequer, in such manner as the Treasury directs, and 
these monies are carried to and form part of the Consolidated Fund 
(§ 202). 

Under these provisions, any monies or effects belonging to sea- 
men invalided or discharged from any of her Majesty's ships, and 
sent home in merchant ships, which are paid, remitted, or delivered 
to the Board of Trade, or its agents, are paid over and disposed of 
in such manner as the accountant-general of the navy directs 
(§ 204). 

Every person who, for the purpose of obtaining, either for him- 
self or for another, any money or effects of a deceased seaman or 
apprentice, forges, assists in forging, or procures to be forged, — or 
fraudulently alters, assists in fraudulently altering, or procures to be 
fraudulently altered, any document purporting to shew, or assist in 
shewing, a right to such wages or effects, and every person who, for 
the purpose aforesaid, gives or makes, or procures to be given or made, 
or assists in giving or making, or procuring to be given or made, 
any false evidence or representation, knowing the same to be false, — 
that person is punishable with penal servitude for a term not exceed- 
ing four years, or with imprisonment, with or without hard labour, 
for any period not exceeding two years *, ot^ \i «>\3Lm\Si%f\^ '^\^'?sr.' 
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cnted and convicted, by imprisonment, with or withont hard labour, 
for any period not exceeding six months (§ 203). 

Leaving Seamen Abboad. — Whenever any British ship is trans- 
ferred or disposed of at any place out of her Majesty's domi- 
nions, and any seaman or apprentice belonging to that ship does 
not, in the presence of some British consular officer, or, if there is 
no British consular officer there, in the presence of one or more 
respectable British merchants residing at the place, and not inte* 
' rested in the ship, signify his consent in writing to complete the 
Yoyage, if continued ; and whenever the service of any seaman or 
apprentice belonging to any British ship terminates at any place cot 
of her Majesty's dominions, the master must give to every such sea- 
man or apprentice a discharge in the form sanctioned by the board 
as after mentioned ; and in the case of a certified mate, he must 
return to him his certificate. Besides paying the wages to which 
each such seaman or apprentice is entitled, the master must also 
provide him with adequate employment on board some other Britisk 
ship bound to the port in her Majesty's dominions at which he was 
originally shipped, or to such other port in the United Kingdom as 
is agreed on by him, or must furnish the means of sending him back 
to such port, or provide him with a passage home, or deposit with 
the consular officer, or the merchant or merchants as aforesaid, such 
a sum of money as is deemed sufficient to defray the expenses of his 
subsistence and passage-money (§ 205). 

The consular officer, or the merchant or merchants, indorse upon 
the agreement of the ship which the seaman or apprentice is leav- 
ing, the particulars of this payment, provision, or deposit ; and if 
the master refuses or neglects to comply with the requirements of 
this section, these expenses, if defrayed by the consular officer, or 
by any other person, unless the seaman or apprentice has been guilty 
of barratry,* are a charge upon the ship to which that seaman or 
apprentice belonged, and upon the owner for the time being, and can 
be recovered against these owners, with costs, at the suit of the 
consular officer or other person defraying the expenses. Or, in case 
the same has been allowed to the consular officer out of the public 
monies, these expenses can be recovered as a debt due to her 
Majesty, either by ordinary process of law, or in the manner in 
which seamen are enabled to recover their wages; and, if these 
expenses are defrayed by the seaman or apprentice, they are 
recoverable as wages due to him (§ 205). 

If the master, or any other person belonging to a British sliip, wrongi^ 
fully forces on shore and leaves behind, or otherwise wrongfully leaves 

* Barratry Is any fraudulent act of the master or mariners committed to the prcgudice 
of the owners of the ship. — Abbots chap. y. sec. 1. 
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behind, in any place on shore or at sea, in or out of her Majesty's 
dominions, any seaman or appreDtice belonging to his ship, before 
the completion of the voyage for which that person was engaged, or 
b^ore the retam of the ship to the United Kingdom, he, for each 
sach offence, is deemed guilty of a misdemeanor (§ 206). 

If the master of a British ship does any of the following things, 
he is also deemed, for each defaalt guilty of a misdemeanor : — 

(1.) Discharges any seaman or apprentice in any place situate in 
any British possession abroad (except the possession in which he 
was shipped) without prevonsly obtaining the sanction, in writing, 
of some public shipping-master, or other officer duly appointed by 
the local government on that behalf, or (in the absence of any such 
fanctionary) of the chief officer of customs, resident at or near the 
place where the discharge takes place. , 

(2.) Discharges any seaman or apprentice at any place out of 
her Majesty^s dominions, without previously obtaining the sanction, 
"SO indorsed upon the agreement as aforesaid (§ 205), of the British 
consular officer there, or, in his absence, of any two respectable 
merchants resident there. 

(3.) Leaves behind any seaman or apprentice at any place situate 
in any British possession abroad, on any ground whatever^ without 
previously obtaining a certificate in writing, so indorsed as aforesaid, 
from such public officer or person as aforesaid (1.), stating the fact 
and the case thereof, whether this cause be unfitness or inability 
to proceed to sea, or desertion, or disappearance. 

(4.) Leaves behind any seaman or apprentice at any place out of 
her Majesty's dominions, on shore or at sea, on any ground whatever, 
without previously obtaining the certificate, indorsed in manner and 
to the effect now mentioned (3.), of the British consular officer 
there, or, in his absence, of two respectable British merchants, if 
there is any such at or near the place where the ship then is. 

And these functionaries must, and the said merchants may, 
examine into the grounds of such proposed discharge, or into the 
allegation of such proposed unfitness, inability, or desertion or disap- 
pearance as aforesaid, in a summary way, and can for that purpose, 
if they think fit so to do, administer oaths, and can either grant or 
refuse such sanction or certificate, as appears to them to be just 
(§ 207). 

Upon the trial of any information, indictment, or other proceeding 
against any person for discharging or leaving behind any seaman or 
apprentice, contrary to the foregoing provisions, it lies upon such 
person, either to produce the sanction or certificate before required, 
or to prove that he had obtained the same previously to having dis- 

p 
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charged or left behind the seaman or apprentice, or that it waa 
impracticable for him to obtain this sanction or certificate (§ 208). 

Every master of a British ship who leaves any seaman or appren- 
tice on shore at any place abroad, in or out of her Majesty's domi- 
nions, nnder a certificate of his unfitness or inability to proceed on 
the voyage, must deliver to one of the functionaries (officials) 
before mentioned (1.), or, in their obsence, to the merchants by 
whom that certificate is signed (3.)i or, if there is bat one respect- 
able merchant resident at the place, to him, a full and true accoant 
of the wages due to that seaman or apprentice, this account, when 
delivered to a consular officer, being in duplicate ; and the master 
must pay the same either in money or by a bill drawn upon his 
owner (§ 209). 

In the case of a bill so drawn, the functionary, merchants, or 
merchant as now mentioned, certify, by indorsement thereon, that 
the same is drawn for money due on account of a seaman's wages, 
and he also indorses upon the ship's agreement the amount for which 
this bill is drawn, and such further particulars of the case as the 
Board of Trade requires. If the master refuses or neglects to deliver 
a full account of these wages, or to pay the amount thereof in 
money or by bill as before required, he is liable, for every snch 
ofiencc or default, and in addition to payment of the wages, to a 
penalty not exceeding £10. If the master delivers a false account 
of these wages, he incurs, for every such oftVnee, and in addition to 
payment of the wages, a penalty not exceeding £20 (§ 209). 

Every payment as last mentioned, whether by bill or in money, 
if made in a British possession, must be niade to the seaman or 
apprentice himself, and, if made out of her Majesty's dominions, to 
the consular officer; who, if satisfied with the account, indorses on 
one of the du|)licates of it a receipt for the amount paid or bill 
delivered, and returns the same to the master; and, within forty- 
eight hours after the master's return to his port of destination in 
the United Kingdom, he must deliver the same to the shippmg- 
master there (§ 210). 

The consular officer retains the other duplicate of this account, 
and, if the seaman or apprentice subsequently obtains employment 
at or otherwise quits the port, the consular officer deducts, out of 
the sum received by him as aforesaid, any expenses which have 
been incurred by him in respect of the subsistence of the seaman or 
apprentice under the foresaid provisions (except such as the master 
or owner is required by the act to pay, § 213 infra), and he pays 
the remainder to the seaman or apprentice, and also delivers to him 
an account of the sums so received and expended on his behalf. If 
any seaman or apprentice dies before his ship quits the port, the 
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oonsalar officer deals with the same, in the manner after specified in 
that behalf (§ 213) ; and if the seaman or apprentice is sent home 
under the provisions in § 205, the cousular officer accounts for the 
amonnt so received to the Board of Trade. After deducting any 
expenses which have been duly incurred in respect of that seaman 
or apprentice (except such as the master or owner is required to 
pay), the amount is dealt with as wages to which he is entitled, and 
paid accordingly (§ 210). 

The governors, consular officers, and other officers of her Majesty 
in foreign countries must, and in places where there are no such 
governors, any two resident British merchants may provide for 
the subsistence of all seamen and apprentices, being subjects of 
her Majesty, who had been shipwrecked, discharged, or left behind 
at any place abroad, whether from any ship employed in the mer- 
chant service or from any of her Majesty's ships ; or who have been 
engaged by any person, acting either as principal or agent, to serve 
in any ship belonging to any foreign power, or to the subject of any 
foreign state, and who are in distress abroad, until such time as 
they are able to provide them with a passage home. For this pur- 
pose, these governors, officers, or merchants cause such seamen or 
apprentices to be put on board some ship belonging to any subject 
of her Majesty, bound to any port of the United Kingdom, or to the 
British possession to which they belong (as the case requires), 
which is in want of men to make up its compliment, and in default 
of any such ship,- they provide them with a passage home, as soon 
as' possible, in some ship belonging to a subject of her Majesty so 
bound as aforesaid ; and they indorse on the agreement of the ship 
on board of which a seaman or apprentice is so taken or sent, the 
name of every person so sent on board thereof, with such particulars 
concerning the case as the Boa^rd of Trade requires, and there is 
allowed for the subsistence of any such seaman or apprentice, such a 
sum per day as the Board of Trade from time to time appoints. The 
amount due in respect of thL? allowance is paid out of any moneys 
applicable to the relief of distressed British seamen, and granted by 
Parliament for. the purpose, on the production of the bills of dis- 
bursements, with proper vouchers (§ 211). 

The master of every British ship so bound as aforesaid mn<t 
receive and afford a passage and subsistence to all seamen and 
apprentices whom ho is required to take on board his ship under 
the foregoing provisions, not exceeding one for every fifty tons bin- 
then ; and he must, during the passage, provide every such seaman 
or appreutica with a proper berth or sleeping place, efl'ectually pi :^- 
tected against the sea and weather. On the production of a certil- 
cate, signed by the governor, consular officer, or merchants, by 
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whose directions any sach seaman or apprentice was receired on 
board, stating the number and names of these seamen or apprentices, 
and the time when each of them respectively was received on board, 
and on a declaration made by such person (the master) before a 
justice, verified by the registrar-general of seamen, stating the 
number of days during which each seaman or apprentice received 
subsistence and was provided for as aforesaid on board his ship, and 
stating also the number of men and boys forming the compliment of 
his crew, and the number of seamen and apprentices during such 
time as the seamen or apprentices first referred to have been on 
board his ship ; and every variation (if any) of that number, such 
person (the master) is entitled to be paid out of the foresaid monies 
applicable to the relief of distressed British seamen, in respect of the 
subsistence and passage of every seaman or apprentice so conveyed, 
subsisted, and provided for by him, such sum per day as the Board 
of Trade from time to time appoints. If any person, having chaise 
of any such ship, fails to receive on board his ship, or to give a 
passage home, or subsistence to, or to provide for any seaman or 
apprentice as aforesaid, contrary to the foregoing provisions, he 
incurs a penalty not exceeding £100 for each seaman or apprentice 
with respect to whom he makes this default or refusal (§ 212). 

If any seaman or apprentice belonging to any British ship is dis- 
charged or left behind at any place out of the United Kingdom 
without full compliance on the part of the master with all the fore- 
going provisions on that behalf, and he becomes" distressed and is 
relieved under the provisions of the act ; or if any subject of her 
Majesty, after having been engaged by any person, whether acting 
as principal or agent, to serve in any ship belonging to any foreign 
power, or to the subject of any foreign power, becomes distressed 
and is relieved as aforesaid, the wages (if any) due to that seaman 
or apprentice, and all expenses incurred for his subsistence, neces- 
sary clothing, conveyance home, and burial, in case he should die 
abroad before reaching home, are a charge upon the ship, whether 
British or foreign, to which he so belonged as aforesaid ; and the 
Board of Trade can, in name of her Majesty (besides suing for any 
penalties which may have been incurred), sue for and recover the 
said wages and expenses, with costs, either from the master of the 
ship, or from the person who is owner thereof for the time being, or 
in case of an engagement for service in a foreign ship, from such 
owner or master, or from the person by whom such engagement was 
made as aforesaid. These sums are recoverable, either in the same 
manner as other debts due to her Majesty, or in the same manner, 
and by the same form or process in which wages due to the sea- 
man would be recoverable by him ; and, in any proceedings for that 
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purpose, production of the account (if any) furnished as Is before 
provided in such cases (§§ 209, 210), together with proof of pay- 
ment by the Board of Trade or by the paymaster-general, of the 
charges incurred on account of any such seaman, apprentice, or 
other person, is sufficient evidence that he was relieved, conveyed 
home, or buried (as the case may be) at her Majesty^s expense 
(§ 218). 

By the Merchant Shipping Amendment Act, 1855, it is enacted,^ 
that the board can issue instructions concerning the relief to be 
administered to distressed seamen and apprentices in pursuance of 
the foregoing sections 211 and 212 of the Merchant Shipping Act, 
and by such instructions can determine in what cases, and under 
what circumstances and conditions, this relief is to be administered; 
and all powers of recovering expenses with respect to distressed 
seamen and apprentices, which, by section 213 of that act, are 
' given to the Board of Trade, extend to all expenses incurred by any 
foreign government for the foresaid purposes, and repaid to that 
government by her Majesty's government, and these powers likewise 
extend to any expenses incurred by the conveying home of such 
seamen or apprentices, in foreign as well as in British ships (18 
and 19 Vict., c. 91, § 16). 

All provisions respecting the relief of distressed seamen and 
apprentices, being subjects of her Majesty, which are contained in 
the sections^ of the Merchant Shippiog Act before referred to, and 
in this section, extend to such seamen and apprentices, not being 
subjects of her Majesty, as are reduced to distress in foreign parts, 
by reason of their having been shipwrecked, discharged, or left 
behind, from any British ship ; subject, nevertheless, to such modi- 
fications and directions concerning the cases in which relief is to be 
given to such foreigners, and the country to which they are to be 
sent, as the Board of Trade may, under the circumstances, think fit 
to make and issue (§ 16). 

Power of Making Complaint. — If, whilst on board any ship, a 
seaman or apprentice states to the master, that he desires to make a 
complaint to a justice of peace, consular officer, or naval officer in 
command, of any of her Majesty's ships, against the master or any 
of the crew, if the ship is then at a place where is a justice or any 
of these officers, so soon as the service of the ship will permit, and 
if the ship is not then at such a place, so soon after her first arrival 
at such a place as the service of the ship will permit, the master 
must allow that seaman or apprentice to go on shore, or send him 
ashore in proper custody, so that he may be enabled to make his 
complaint. In default, the master incurs a penalty not exceeding 
£10 (§ 232). 
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Naval Courts on the High Seas and Abroad. — Jluj oflScer in 
command of any of her Majesty's ships on a foreign station, or, in 
the absence of such an officer, any consular officer, can snmmon a 
court, termed a " Naval Court," in the following cases : 

(1.) Whenever a complaint, which appears to that officer to 
require immediate investigation, is made to him by the master of a 
British ship, or by a certified mate, or l^ any one or more of the 
seamen belonging to such ship : 

(2.) Whenever the interest of the owner of a British ship, or of 
the cargo of such ship, appears to that officer to require it : 

(3.) Whenever any British ship is wrecked or abandoned, or 
otherwise lost, at or near the place where such officer may be, or 
whenever the crew or part of the crew of any British ship which has 
been wrecked, abandoned, or lost abroad, arrives at that place 
(§ 260). 

Every naval court must consist of not more than five, and not less " 
than three members, of whom, if possible, — one must be an officer in 
her Majesty's naval service, not below the rank of lieutenant, — one a 
consular officer, — and one a master of a British merchant ship, and 
the rest can be either officers in her Majesty's naval service, masters 
of British ships, or British merchants. This court may inclnde the 
naval or consular officer summoning the same, but must not inclnde 
the master or consignee of the ship to which the parties complaining 
or complained against belong ; and the naval officer in the court, if 
there is only one, or, if there is more than one, the naval or consu- 
lar officer, who, according to any regulations for settling their re- 
spective ranks in force for the time being, is of the highest rank, 
must be president of the court (§ 261). 

This naval court hears and investigates the complaint brought 
before it, or the cause of the wreck or abandonment (as the case 
may be), and, for that purpose, can summon and compel the attend- 
ance of parties and witnesses, and administer oaths, and order the 
production of documents, and must conduct the investigation in such 
manner as to give any person against whom any charge is made, an 
opportunity of making a defence (§ 262). 

After hearing the case, this naval court can exercise the following 
powers : 

(1.) It can, if unanimous that the safety of the ship or crew, or 
the interest of the owner absolutely requires it, — supersede the mas- 
ter, and can appoint another person to act in his stead ; but no such 
appointment can be made without the consent of the consignee of 
the ship, if then at the place : 

(2.) It can discharge any seaman from his ship : 

(3^ It can order the wages of any seaman so discharged, or any 
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part of these wages, to be forfeited, and can direct the same either 
to be retained by way of compensation to the owner, or to be paid 
into the receipt of her Majesty's exchequer, in the same manner as 
other penalties and forfeitures under the act: 

(4.) It can decide any questions as to wages, or fines, or for- 
feitures, arising between any of the parties to the proceedings: 

(5.) It can direct that all or any of the costs incurred by the 
master or owner, in procuring the imprisonment of any seaman or 
apprentice in a foreign port, or in his maintenance whilst so im- 
prisoned, must be paid out of and deducted from the wages of that 
seaman or apprentice, whether then or subsequently earned. 

(6.) It can exercise the same powers, with regard to persons 
charged before it with the commission of offences at sea or abroad, 
as are given by the act to British consular officers (see infra, 
§ 268). 

(7.) It can order the costs of the proceedings before it, (if any), 
or any portion thereof, to be paid by any of the parties thereto, and 
can order any person making a frivolous or vexatious complaint, to 
pay compensation for any loss or delay caused thereby ; and any 
costs or compensation so ordered, must be paid by that person 
accordingly, and can be recovered in the same manner in which 
seamen's wages are recoverable, or, if the case admits, can be 
deducted from his wages : 

All orders duly made by such naval court under the powers given 
to it by the act, are, in all subsequent legal proceedings, to be 
deemed conclusive as to the rights of the parties (§ 263). And all 
orders made by this naval court must, whenever practicable, be 
entered in the official log-book of the ship to which the parties 
belong, and must be signed by the president of the court (§ 264). 

Each naval court must make a report to the Board of Trade, con- 
taining the following particulars : — 

(1.) A statement of the proceedings, with the order made by the 
court, and a report of the evidence : 

(2.) An account of the wages of any seaman or apprentice who 
is discharged from his ship by the court : 

(3.) If summoned in order to inquire into a case of wreck or 
abandonment, a statement of the opinion of the court, as to the 
canse of that wreck or abandonment, with such remarks on the con- 
duct of the master and crew, as the circumstances require : 

This report must be signed by the president of the court ; and 
every document, purporting to be such a report, and to be so signed, 
if produced out of the custody of some officer of the Board of Trade, 
is deemed to be such report, unless the contrary is proved, and is 
to be received in evidence, subject to all just exceptions (§ 265). 
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Any person who wilfally, and withont dae cause, prevents or 
obstructs the making of any such complaint as last aforesaid, or the 
condnct of any case or investigation by any naval court, incurs, for 
each such ofifence, a penalty not exceeding £50 ; or he is liable to 
imprisonment, with or withont hard labour, for any period not 
exceeding twelve weeks (§ 266). 

In addition to the foregoing powers given to a Naval Court by 
the Merchant Shipping Act, a Naval Court so summoned to hear any 
complaint touching the conduct of the master or any of the crew of 
a ship, — has power to try the master or any of the crew for any 
offences against the Merchant Shippiog Act 1854, in respect of 
which two Justices would, if the case were tried in the United 
Kingdom, have power to convict summarily, and, by order dnij 
made, to inflict the same punishment for such offences, which, is 
the case foresaid, two Justices might inflict upon summary convic- 
tion. But, in cases where an offender is sentenced to imprisonment, ■ 
this sentence must be confirmed. in writing, by the senior naval or 
consular officer present at the place where the court is held, aid 
the place of imprisonment, whether on land or on board ship, most 
be approved by him, as a proper place for the purpose. Copies of 
all sentences made by any Naval Court summoned to hear any such 
complaint as aforesaid, must be sent to the Commander-in-Chief or 
Senior Naval Officer of the station (18 & 19 Vict., c. 91, § 18). 

Crimes Committed on the High Seas and Abroad. — All offences 
against property or person committed in or at any place, — either 
ashore or afloat^ — out of her Majesty's dominions, by any master, 
seaman or apprentice, who, at the time when the offence is com- 
mitted, is, or, within three months previously, has been employed 
in any British ship, are deemed to be offences of the same nature 
respectively, and are liable to the same punishment respec- 
tively ; and arc inquired of, heard, tried, determined, and ad- 
judged in the same manner, by the same courts, and in the same 
places, as if these offences had been committed within the juris- 
diction of the Admiralty of England. The costs and expenses of 
the prosecution of any such offence can be directed to be paid, as in 
the case of costs and expenses of prosecutions for offences com- 
mitted within the jurisdiction of the Admiralty of England (17 & 
18 Vict., c. 184, § 267). 

The following rules are to be observed with respect to offences 
committed on the high seas or abroad : — 

(1.) Whenever any complaint is made to any British consular 
officer, of any of the offences mentioned in the foregoing section, or 
of any offence on the high seas, having been committed by any 
master, seaman, or apprentice, belonging to any British ship, that 
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consular officer can inquire into the case upon oath, and, — if the case 
80 requires, — he can take any steps in his power for the purpose 
of placing the o£fend6r under necessary restraint ; and of sending him, 
as soon as practicable, in safe custody to the United Kindom, or 
to any British possession, in which there is a court capable of 
taking cognizance of the offence, in any ship belonging to her 
Majesty, or to any of her subjects, to be there proceeded against 
according to law : 

(2.) For that purpose, this consular oflScer can order the master 
of any ship, belonging to any subject of her Majesty, bound to the 
United Kingdom, or to such British possession as aforesaid, to 
receive, and afford a passage and subsistence during the voyage to 
any such offender as aforesaid, and to the witnesses, — so that such 
master be not required to receive more than one offender for every 
100 tons of his ship's registered tonnage, or more than one witness 
for every 50 tons of that tonnage ; and the consular officer indorses 
upon the agreement of the ship, such particulars with respect to 
any offenders or witnesses sent in her, as the Board of Trade re- 
quires: 

(3.) On his ship's arrival in the United Kingdom, or in such 
British possession as aforesaid, the master must give every offender, 
so committed to his charge, into the custody of some police officer 
or constable, who takes the offender before a Justice of the Peace, 
or other Magistrate empowered by law to deal with the matter, who 
must deal with the matter as in cases of offences committed upon 
the high seas : 

And any master, as aforesaid, who, when required by any British 
consular officer to receive and afford a passage and subsistence to 
any offender or witness, does not receive him and afford such 
passage and subsistence to him, — or who does not deliver any 
offender committed to his charge into the custody of some police 
officer or constable, as before directed — he, for each such offence, in- 
curs a penalty not exceeding £50. The expense of imprisoning an 
offender, and of conveying him and the witnesses to the United 
Kingdom or to such British possession as aforesaid, in any manner 
other than in the ship to which they respectively belong, is to be part 
of the costs of the prosecution, or is to be paid as costs incurred on 
account of her Majesty's seafaring subjects left in distress in foreign 
parts (§ 268). 

Whenever any case of death happens on board any foreign-going 
ship, on the arrival of that ship at the port where the crew is dis- 
charged, — the shipping-master must inquire into the cause of this 
death, and he makes an indorsement on the list of the crew deli- 
vered to him, as required by the act, to the effect that the statement 
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of the cause of death therein contained is, In his opinion, true or 
otherwise, as the result of the inquiry requires. For the purpose of 
this inquiry, the shipping-master has the powers given to inspectors ap- 
pointed by the Board of Trade, under sects. 15 & 16 of the Merchant 
Shipping Act, and if, in the course of this inquiry, it appears to him, 
that any death as aforesaid, has been caused by violence or impro- 
per means, he must either report the matter to the Board of Trade, 
or, if the emergency of the case so requires, he must take imme- 
diate steps for bringing the offender or offenders to justice (§ 269). 

Whenever, in the course of any legal proceedings, instituted in 
any part of her Majesty's dominions before any judge or magistrate, 
or before any person authorised by law, or by consent of parties, to 
receive evidence, the testimony of any witness is required in relation 
to the subject-matter of that proceeding, — then, if this proceeding 
is instituted in the United Kingdom, upon due proof that the wit- 
ness cannot be found in that kingdom, — or, if instituted in any 
British possession, upon due proof that he cannot be found in tbe 
same possession, any deposition that this witness may have pre- 
viously made on oath, in relation to the same subject-matter, before 
any Justice or Magistrate in her Majesty's dominions, or any British 
consular officer elsewhere, is admissible in evidence, subject to the 
following restrictions : — 

(1.) If this deposition was made in the United Kingdom, it is not 
admissible in any proceeding instituted in the United Kingdom : 

(2.) If this deposition was made in any British possession, it is 
not admissible in any proceeding instituted in the same British pos- 
session : 

(3.) If the proceeding is criminal, it is not admissible unless 
made in the presence of the party accused : 

Every deposition so made as aforesaid, must be authenticated by 
the signature of the judge, magistrate, or consular officer, before 
whom the same is made ; and, when the same is taken in a criminal 
matter, this judge, magistrate, or consular officer must certify, if tbe 
fact is so, and that the accused was present at the taking thereof; 
but it is not necessary, in any case, to prove the signature or official 
character of the person appearing to have signed any such deposi- 
tion. In any criminal proceeding, this certificate as aforesaid is 
sufficient evidence of tlie accused having been present in manner 
therein certified, unless the contrary is proved. But nothing in this 
section affects any case in which depositions, taken in any proceed- 
ing, are rendered admissible in evidence by any act of Parliament, 
or by any act or ordinance of any colony, so far as regards that 
colony, or to interfere with the power of any colonial legislature to 
make such depositiona admlsaM^ m e\vd€,\wie^ or to interfere with 
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the practice of any court in which depositions not authenticated as 
before mentioned are admissible (§ 270). 

If any person, bein^ a British subject, charged with having com- 
mitted any crime or offence on board any British ship on the high 
seas or in any foreign port or harbour ; or if any person, not being a 
British subject, charged with having committed any crime or offence 
on board any British ship on the high seas, is found within the 
jarisdiction of any court of justice in her Majesty's dominions, 
which would have had cognisanee of that crime or offence if com- 
mitted within the limits of its ordinary jurisdiction, this court has 
jurisdiction to hear and try the case, as if that crime or offence had 
been committed within these limits. But nothing in this section 
can be construed to alter or interfere with the act 12 and 13 Vict., 
c. 96, intituled *^ An Act to provide for the Prosecution and Trial in 
her Majesty's Colonies of Offences committed within the Jurisdiction 
of the Admiralty " (18 & 19 Vict., c. 91, § 21). * 

Remtttance of Wages, and Savings' Banks for Seamen. — 
If the Board of Trade so directs, facilities can be given for remit- 
ting the wages and other monies of seamen and apprentices to their 
relatives or other persons, by means of money-orders issued by 

♦ The act here referred to proceeds on the preamble (1.) of the statute 10 and U 
"Will. III. c. 7, Intituled "An Act for the more effectual Suppression of Piracy," by which 
it is enacted, "that all piracies, felonies, and robberies committed on the sea, or in any 
haven, river, creek, or place where the admiral or admirals have power, authority, or 
jarisdiction, may be examined, inquired of, tried, heard, and determined and adjudged, at 
anyplace at sea or upon the land, in any of his Majesty's islands, plantations, colonies, 
dominions, forts, and factories, to be appointed for that purpose by the Ring's commissioner, 
in the manner therein directed, and according to the civil law and the method and rules of 
Admiralty;" and (2.) of the statute 46 Geo. III. c. 54, intituled "An Act for the Speedy 
Trial of Offences committed in distant Parts beyond the Sea," by which it is enacted, 
''that all treasons, piracies, felonies, robberies, murders, and other offences of what 
nature or kind soever, committed upon the sea, or in any haven, creek, or place where 
the admiral or admirals have power, authority, or jurisdiction, may be inquired of, tried, 
heard, determined, and adjudged, according to the common course of the laws of the 
realm used for offences committed upon the land within this realm, and not otherwise, 
in any of his Majesty's islands," kc.\ and by the present statute it is enacted, "that if 
any person within any colony be charged with any treason &c., committed upon the 
sea, &c., or if any person charged with the commission of any such offence upon the 
sea, &c., shall be brought for trial to any colony ; then, and in every such case, all 
magistratft<), justices of the peace, public prosecutors, &c. shall have and exercise the 
same jurisdiction and authorities for inquiring of, trying, hearing, &c. such offences, 
and they are hereby respectively authorised, empowered, and require to institute and 
carry on all such proceedings for the purpose of bringing such person so charged as 
aforesaid to trial and for and auxiliary to and consequent upon the trial of any such 
person for any such offence wherewith he may be charged as aforesaid, as by the law 
of such colony w/)uld and ought to have been had and exercised, or instituted and 
carried on by them respectively, if such offence had been committed, and such person 
had been charged with having committed the same upon any water situated within 
the limits of such colony, and within the limits of the local jurisdiction of the courts 
of criminal jurisdiction in such colony " (§ 1). 
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shipping-masters ; and tbe board can make regulations concerning 
these orders, and the persons by or to whom, and the mode and time 
in and at which the same are to be paid, and can from time to time 
repeal or alter any such regulations. All these regolations, so long 
as they are in force, are binding upon all persons interested, or 
claiming to be interested, in these orders, as well as upon the offi- 
cers employed in issuing or paying the same ; and no legal proceed- 
ings can be instituted against the Board of Trade or against any 
shipping-master or other public officer employed about these orders, 
on account of any such regulations, or on account of any act done 
or left undone in pursuance thereof, or on account of any refiisa), 
neglect, or omission to pay any such money-order, unless this 
refusal, neglect, or omission arises from fraud or wilful omission on 
the part of the person against whom the proceedings are instituted 
(17 and 18 Vict., c. 104, g 177). 

In any case in which it thinks fit so to do, the board can canae 
the amount of any such money-order as aforesaid to be paid to the 
person to whom or in whose favour the same has been granted, or 
to his personal representatives, legatees, or next of kin, notwith- 
standing that this order may not be in his or their possession ; and 
in all such cases, from and after this payment, the Board of Trade, 
and every shipping-master or other officer of the board, are freed 
from all liability in respect of such order (§ 178). 

Every shipping-master, or other public officer, who grants or 
issues any money-order with a fraudulent intent, is deemed guilty, 
in England or Ireland, of felony ; and, in Scotland, of a high crime 
and offijnee, and is liable to be kept in penal servitude for a term not 
exceeding four years (§ 179). 

On the application and recommendation of the Board of Trade, 
the Commissioners for the reduction of the national debt, or the 
comptroller-general acting under them, can establish savings' banks 
at such ports and places within the United Kingdom, either in tbe 
shipping offices established in the ports or elsewhere, as may appear 
expedient, and can appoint a treasurer to receive from or on account 
of seamen, or the wives and families of seamen, deposits to an 
amount not exceeding £150 in the whole, in respect of any one 
account, under such regulations as may be prescribed by the com- 
missioners or by the comptroller- general ; and these regulations are 
binding on all these treasurers and depositors, and the commis- 
sioners can remove these treasurers and appoint others in their 
place. All the provisions of the savings' banks acts now in force, 
except so far as relates to the annual amount of deposits, apply to 
all savings' banks which may be established under the authority of 
the Merchant Shipping Act, and to the treasurers and depositors as 
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aforesaid (§ 180). This enactment relating to savings* banks applies ^^ 
to all seamen, and to their wives and families, whether the seamen 
belong to the royal navy or to the merchant service, or to any other 
sea service (18 & 19 Vict., c. 91, § 17). 

It is understood that no regulations have hitherto been issued by 
the commissioners, or the comptroller-general, or the Board of Trade, 
for the savings' banks here referred to ; and, therefore, seamen ought 
to be cautious in making deposits with savings' banks connected with 
shipping offices or sailors' homes, until they have distinctly ascer- 
tained the principles upon which these banks are constituted, and 
the parties to whom responsibility attaches. 

' Discharge and Payment of Wages. — In the case of all British 
foreign-going ships, in whatever part of her Majesty's dominions the 
same are registered, all seamen discharged in the United Kingdom, 
must be discharged and receive their wages in the presence of a 
shipping-master duly appointed, except in cases where some compe- 
tent court otherwise directs ; and any master or owner of a foreign - 
going ship, who discharges any seaman belonging thereto, or, except 
as now mentioned, pays his wages, within the United Kingdom in 
any other manner, incurs a penalty not exceeding £10. In the case 
of home trade ships, — if the owner or master so desires, — seamen 
can be discharged and receive their wages in like manner (17 & 18 
Vict., c. 104, § 190). 

The master or owner of every ship must pay to every seaman his 
wages within the respective periods following: — in the case of a 
home trade slUp, within two days after the termination of the agree- 
ment, or at the time when the seamen is discharged, whichever first 
happens ; and, in the case of all other ships, (except ships employed 
in the Southern Whale Fishery, or on other voyages, for which, by 
the terms of their agreement, the seamen are wholly compensated 
by shares in the profits of the adventure), within three days after 
the cargo has been delivered, or within Hvq days after the seaman's 
discharge, whichever first happens. In all cases, the seaman is en- 
titled, at the time of his discharge, to be paid on account, a sum equal 
to one-fourth part of the balance due to him ; and every master or 
owner, who neglects or refnses to make payment in manner foresaid, 
without sutficient excuse, must pay to the seaman a sum not exceed- 
ing two days' pay for each o^ the days, not exceeding ten days, 
during which payment is delayed beyond the respective periods fore- 
said, and this sum is recoverable as wages. 

Not less than twenty-four hours before paying ofi^ or discharging any 
seaman, the master must deliver to him, or, if he is to be discharged 
before a shipping-master, to that shipping-master a full and true 
account, in the form sanctioned by the Board of Trade, of his wages, 
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and of all deductions to be made therefrom, on any account whatever; 
and, in default, the master incurs, for each otfence, a penalty not ex* 
ceeding £5 ; and no deductions from the wages of any seaman (except 
in respect of any matter happening after this delivery) can be allowed, 
unless it is included in the account so delivered. During the voyage, 
the master must enter into a book kept for that purpose, the varioos 
matters in respect of which these deductions are made, with the 
amount of the respective deductions, as they occur ; and, if required, 
he must produce the book at the time of the payment of the wages, 
and also upon the hearing before any competent authority, of any 
complaint or question relating to such payments (§ 171). 

Upon the discharge of a seaman, or upon the payment of his wages, 
the master must sign and give>him a certificate of his discbarge, in 
the form sanctioned by the Board of Trade, specifying the period of 
his service, and the time and place of his discharge. If the master 
fails to sign and give to a seaman this certificate of discharge, he 
incurs for each such offence, a penalty not exceeding £10; and, 
upon the discharge of every certified mate, whose certificate of com- 
petency or service has been delivered to and retained by the master, 
he returns this certificate, and, in default, he incurs a penalty not 
exceeding £20 (§ 172). 

Every shipping- master can hear, and decide any question what- 
ever between a master or owner and any of the crew, which both 
parties ai^ree in writing to submit to him, — and every award made 
by him is final and binding on both parties, and, in any legal pro- 
ceedinir wliicli may be taken before any court of justice, is to be 
deemed concluvsive as to the rights of parties. Neither this submis- 
sion nor the award reqiiires a stamp ; and any document purporting 
to be such a submission or award is prima facie evidence thereof 
(§173). 

In any proceeding relating to the wages, claims, or discharge of a 
seaman, carried on before a shipping-master, under the provisions of 
the Merciiant Shipping Act, that shipping master can call upon the 
owner or his agent, or upon the master, or any mate or other mem* 
ber of the crew, to produce any log-bo('ks, papers, or other docu- 
ments in their respective possession or pow er, relating to any matter 
in question in such proceeding, and can call before him, and exa- 
mine on such matter, any of these^ persons being then at or neai* 
the place. Every owner, agent, master, mate, or other member ut* 
the crew, who, when called upon by the shipping-master, does not 
produce any such paper or document as al'j repaid, if in his posses- 
sion, or does not appear and give evidence, incurs, for each such 
o/feiice, a penalty not exceediug £5, unless he shews some reasou- 
aWe excuse for this defauVt (^| 11 V). 
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The following niles must be observed with respect to the settle- 
ment of wages : — 

(1.) Upon the completion before a shipping-master of any dis- 
charge and settlement, the master or owner, and each seaman, 
respectively, must sign, in the presence of the shipping-master, a 
matnal release, in the form sanctioned by the Board of Trade, of all 
claims in respect of the past voyage or engagement, and the shipping- 
master signs and attests it, and retains and transmits it as directed 
by § 176: 

(2.) This release, so signed and attested, operates as a mutual 
discharge and settlement of all demands between the parties thereto, 
in respect of the last voyage or engagement : 

(8.) A copy of this release, certified under the hand of the ship- 
ping-master, to be a true copy, is given by him to any party thereto 
requiring the same ; and this copy is receivable in evidence upon 
any future question touching the foresaid claims, and has all the 
effects of the original of which it purports to be a copy : 

(4.) In cases in which discharge and settlement before a shipping- 
master are required by the act, no payment, receipt, settlement, or 
discharge otherwise made, operates or can be admitted as evidence 
of the release or satisfaction of any claim : 

(5.) Upon any payment being made by a master before a shipping- 
master, the latter, if required, signs, and gives to the master, a 
statement of the whole amount so paid ; and, as between the master 
and his employer, this statement is received as evidence that he has 
made the payment therein mentioned (§ 176). 

Upon every discharge so effected before a shipping-master, the 
master must make and sign, in the form sanctioned by the Board of 
Trade, a report of the conduct, character, and qualifications of the 
persons so discharged, — or he can state, in the column left for that 
purpose in the form, that he declines to give any opinion upon the 
particulars, or upon any of them. This report, the shipping-master 
transmits to the Registrar-General of seamen, or to such other 
person as the Board of Trade directs, and, if desired so to do by any 
seaman, he gives to him, or indorses on his certificate of discharge, 
a copy of so much of that report as concerns him (§ 176). 

Every person who makes, assists in making, or procures to be 
made, any false certificate or report of the service, qualifications, 
conduct, or character or" any seaman, knowing the same to be false ; 
or who forges, nssists in forging, or procures to be forged; or who 
fraudulently altfrs, assists in fraudulently altering, or procures to be 
fraudulently altered, any such certificate or report; or who fraudu- 
lently makes use of any certificate or report ; or of any copy of any 
cernticate or report, which is foiged, or aUered, ot ^Qfe?» \v<i\. Xi^^^i*^ 
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to him, — for each sach offence he is deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
(§ 176). 

Mode op Recoveking Wages. — Any seaman or apprentice, or 
any person duly authorised on his behalf, can sue in a summary 
manner, before any two Justices of the Peace, acting in or near to 
the place, at which the service has terminated, or at which the 
seaman or apprentice has been discharged, or at which any person, 
upon whom the claim is made, is or resides ; or, in Scotland, either 
before any two Justices, or before the Sheriff of the county within 
which any such place is situated, for any amount of wages due to 
that seaman or apprentice, not exceeding £50, over and above the 
costs of any proceeding for recovery thereof, so soon as the same 
becomes payable; and every order made in the matter by these 
Justices, or by the Sheriff, is final (§ 188). 

No suit or proceeding for the recovery of wages, under this sum 
of £50, can be instituted by or on behalf of any seaman or apprentice, 
in any Court of Admiralty or Vice-Admu*alty, or in the Court of 
Session in Scotland, or in any superior Court of Record in her 
Majesty^s dominions, unless the owner is adjudged bankrupt, or 
declared insolvent ; or unless the ship is under arrest, or sold by the 
authority of any of these Courts ; or unless any Justices acting 
under the authority of the act, refer the matter to be adjudged by 
such court ; or unless neither the owner nor master is or reside within 
twenty miles of the place where the seaman or apprentice is dis- 
charged or put ashore (§ 189). 

No seaman, engaged for a voyage or engagement which is to 
terminate in the United Kingdom, is entitled to sue in any court 
abroad for wages, unless he is discharged with the sanction as 
before required; 'and with the written consent of the master, — (see 
ante Leaving Seameit Abroad)^ — or unless he proves such ill usage 
on the part of the master, or by his authority, as to warrant reason- 
able apprehension of danger to his life if he were to remain on 
board. But, if, on his return to the United Kingdom, a seaman 
proves that the master or owner has been guilty of any conduct or 
default which, but for this enactment, would have entitled the sea- 
man to sue for his wages before the termination of the voyage or 
engagement ; he is entitled to recover, in addition to his wages, such 
compensation, not exceeding £20, as the court hearing the case 
thinks reasonable (§ 190). 

So far as the case permits, every master of a ship has the same 

rights, liens, and remedies for the recovery of his wages, which, by 

the Merchant Shipping Act, or by any law or custom, any seaman, 

not being a master, has for the recovery of his wages. If in any 

proceedings in a Court oi Mm\\'a\.\.^ otN"v^^-K.^\ci\\^\,'^^ \a^<i]hin^ 
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the claim of a matster to wages, any right to set off, or counter- 
claim, is set up, it is lawful for that court, to enter into and 
adjudicate upon all questions, and to settle all accounts then arising, 
and outstanding, and unsettled, between the parties to the proceedr 
tng^ and to direct payment of any balance which i& found to be due 

(I 191). 

Begistration of and Retukns Respecting Seamen. — On or 
before the 1st day of February and the 1st day of August in every 
year, the collector or comptroller of the customs at every port in 
the United Kingdom, transmits to the registrar- general of seamen ^ a 
list of all ships registered in that port, and also of all ships whose 
registers have been transferred or cancelled in that port, since the 
last preceding returns (§278). ' 

All shipping-masters and officers of customs take charge of all 
doeoments which are delivered, or transmitted to, or retained by 
them, in pursuance of the Merchant Shipping Act, and keep them 
for such time (if any) as may be necessary for the purpose of 
settling any business arising at the place where the documents come 
into their hands, or for any other proper purpose ; and, if required, 
produce them for any of these purposes, and then transmit them to the 
registrar- general of seamen, to be by him recorded and preserved ; 
and, on payment of a moderate fee, as fixed by the Board of Trade, 
or without payment of any fee, if the board so directs, the registrar 
allows any person to inspect the same. In cases in which the produc- 
tion of the original of any such document in a court of justice, or 
elsewhere, is essential, the registrar produces the same, and, in^vOther 
cases, he makes and delivers to any person requiring it, a certified 
copy of any such document, or of any part thereof; and any copy, 
purporting to be so made and certified, is to be received in evidence, 
and has all the effects of the original, of which it purports to be a 
copy (§ 277). 

' By means of the agreements, lists, and other documents trans- 
mitted to him, as directed by the act, or by such other means as 
are in his power, the registrar-general keeps a register of ^U per- 
sons who serve in ships, subject to- the provisions of the Merchant 
Shipping Act (§ 272). 

The master of every foreign-going ship, of wliich the crew is 
discharged in the United Kingdom, in whatever part of her Majes- 
ty's dominions the same is registered, and of every home-trade ship, 
must make out and sign a list, in the form sanctioned by the Board 
of Trade, containing the following particulars : — 

(1.) The number and date of the ship's register, and her regis- 
tered tonnage : 

(2.) The length and general nature of the Noy^i^"^ ^t %.x!K^Q^\s\ffiQX\ 
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(3.) The chiiBtiftii names, snmamefl^ agee, and plaoes of Urtfa, ^ 
all the crew, indading the master and apprentioes^ their qoalitilescir 
board, their last ship or other employmentSiy and the dates ni 
plaoes of their joining the ship : 

(4.) The names of any members of the erew who have die^p 
or otherwise ceased to belong to the shipy with the timaSt plaiNi» 
caoses, and circamstancea thereof : « 

(6.) The names of any members of the crew who may have heea 
maimed or hurt, with the times, places, caoses^ and circamatntfv j 
thereof: , . 

(6.) The wages due to any of the crew who have died, al Ihl 
times of their respective deaths : 

(7.) The clothes, and other effect^ belonging to any of the cm 
who have died, with a statement of the manner in which Hhtf lif» 
been dealt witib, and the money for which avy of them haifc Uto 
soUl: 

(8.) The name, age, and sex, of erery person, not being a 
ber of the crew, who dies on board, with the date and 
•thereof: 

(9.) Every birth which happens on board, with the date thflnp( 
the sex of the infant^ and the names of the parents : 



(10.) Every marriage which takes place on board, with Ifte M 
thereof, and the names and ages of the parties (§ 273). 

In the case oi foreign^going shyDs^ the master must, within forty- 
eight hoars after the ship's arrival at ber final port of destinatioa h 
the United Kingdom, or upon the discharge of the crew, whichever 
first happens, deliver to the shipping-master, before whom the crev 
is discharged, the list before required ; and, if he fails so to do, be 
incurs, for every default, a penalty not exceeding £5. Therenpoo, 
the shipping-master gives to the master a certificate of this delivery ; 
and no customs' officer can clear inwards any foreign-going ship 
without production of this certificate, and any such customs' officer 
can detain the ship until the same is produced (§ 274). The 
master or owner of every home-trade ship must, within twenty-one 
days after the 20th June and 31st December, in every year, trans- 
mit or deliver to some shipping-master in the United Kingdom, the 
list before required for the preceding half-year, and, in default, he 
incurs a penalty not exceeding £5 ; and the shipping* master gives 
to the master or owner, a certificate of this transmission or delivery; 
and no customs' officer can grant a clearance or transire for any 
home-trade ship without the production of this certificate, and any 
such officer can detain the ship until the same is produced (§ 275). 

If any ship ceases, by reason of transfer of ownership, or change 
fif employment, to fall wiDum \k^ ^^sxVlvoni Cki ^ ioic^ligi-^ohig. or 
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of a home-trade ship, — if the ship is then in the United Kingdom, 
— ^the master or owner must, within one month, and, if she is else- 
where, within six months, deliver or transmit to the shipping- 
master, at the port to which the ship has belonged, the list before 
mentioned, dnly made ont to the time at which she ceased to be a 
fbreign-going or home-trade ship ; and, in default, he incurs, for each 
offence, a penalty not exceeding £10. And, if any ship is lost or 
abandoned, the master or owner thereof must, if practicable, and as 
soon as possible, deliver or transmit to the shipping-master, at the 
port to which she belonged, the list before mentioned, duly made 
out to the time of the loss or abandonment, and, in default, he in- 
curs, for each offence, a penalty not exceeding £10 (§ 276). 

The following rules must be observed with respect to the delivery 
of documents to British consular officers : — 

(1.) Whenever any ship, in whatever part of her Majesty's domi- 
nions the same is registered (except ships whose business it is, for 
the time being to carry passengers), arrives at any foreign port, 
where there is a British consular officer, or at any port in any British 
possession abroad, and remains thereat tor forty-eight hours ; the 
master must, within forty-eight hours of the ship's arrival, deliver 
to the consular officer, or to the chief officer of customs (as the case 
may be) the agreement with the crew, and all the indentures and 
assignments of apprenticeships, or, in the case of a ship belonging 
to a British possession, such of these documents as she is provided 
with : 

(2.) This officer keeps these documents during the ship's stay in 
that port, and, in cases in which any indorsements upon the agree- 
ment are required by the act (see ante, §§ 159, 160, 194, 205, 209, 
211), he duly makes the same, and returns the said documents to 
the master, a reasonable time before his departure, with a certificate 
indorsed on the agreement, stating when the same were respectively 
delivered and returned : 

(3.) If it appears that the required forms have been neglected, 
or that the existing laws have been transgressed, the officer makes 
an indorsement to that effect on the agreement, and fortliwith trans- 
mits a copy of this indorsement, with the fullest information he can 
collect regarding such neglect or transgression, to the registrar- 
general of seamen : 

And, if any master fails to deliver these documents as aforesaid, 
he incurs, for every such default, a penalty not exceeding £20 ; 
and, in any prosecution for this penalty, it lies upon the master, 
either to produce the certificate of the consular officers or officer of 
customs, as before required, or to prove that he duly obtained the 
same, or that it was impracticable for him to do &o ^^ ^1^^. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

PRBPAKATIONS FOE THE VOYAGE, THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE FOTAOI, 

AND THE INCIDENTS OF THE VOYAGE. 

Seaworthiness of the ship — Unseaworthiness — ^I. From deficiency or defects in hol^ 
rigging, or tackling — (1.) Disrepair or defects in the hull — (2.) Disrepair or defects la 
the rigging — (3.) Disrepair or defects in the tackling. — II. From incompetency or in- 
sufBclency of the crew— (1.) The master— (2.) The crew— (3.) The pilot. — ^IIL From 
being too heavily or improperly loaded. — IV. From not being properly atonA and 
provisioned — Ballast and Dunnage — Taking in and stowing the cargo — Lightly tog- 
signals, &c.— Charter-parties and bills of lading — Exceptions in charter-parties and 
bills of lading— Requisitcj* to obtaining clearance — Pilots — (1.) Pilots' licences (gene- 
ral) — (2.) Trinity-honse pilots and snb-commissioners — (3.) Pilot's boats (general)- 
(4.) Compulsory pilotage (general)— (5.) Compulsory pilotage (Trinity-hoase)-(l.) 
Rights, privileges, and remuneration of pilots (general) — (7.) Rates of pilotage (Trio* 
ity-honse) — (8.) Offences of pilots (general)— Liability of shipowners — (1.) Limltatfam 
of liability— <2.) Mode of procedure— (3.) Saving clause. 

Seaworthiness of the Ship. — It is an implied and an important 
condition or warranty in every contract of aflfreightment, and in 
every policy of insurance, that the ship shall be in all respects sea- 
worthy for the intended voyage, at the time of her sailing ; that v^ 
that she is then tight, staunch, and strong, and famished with all 
tackling, apparelling, stores^ and equipments, necessary and requisite 
for the due performance of the agreed on voyage (Abbot, 840 ; 1 
Arnold, 652). It is the very foundation and essence of these con- 
tracts ; and it is not necessary to inquire, as to the owner's honesty, 
fairness, or even ignorance, in regard to the vessel's state, the sole 
question being one of fact, was the ship seaworthy or not ? and, if 
she was not seaworthy at the commencement of the voyage, — then, 
the terras of the contracts between the parties have not been com- 
plied with (Douglas v. Scougall, 4 Dow's Rep. 269) ; and, therefore, 
although a shipowner gives due public notice, that he will not be 
answerable for any loss or damage to any cargo put on board his 
ship, unless that loss or damage be occasioned by the want of ordi- 
nary care and diligence in the master and crew, yet, if the cargo 
receive damage by reason of the leakiness and insufficiency of the 
ship, he will be answerable to the full extent of that damage, not- 
withstanding his notice, (Lyon v. Mells, 5 East, 428) ; and, although 
the ship may have been surveyed by proper judges, and after that 
being fully and (in the shipbuilder's judgment) effectually repaired, 
yet, being very leaky in bad weather, and, when opened on a fur- 
ther survey, some timbeis near her keel, being found very bad, — it 
was held, that the implied waiTanty of seaworthiness had not been 
complkd with, however mnoceviWy oi \io^^N^\ ^■a.xixIvo^i&Vj Uva owner 
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llad acted (Lee v. Breech, Park on Ins. 468). This implied war- 
ranty of seaworthiness, if not literally complied with, applies equally 
to insurances effected by the owners of the goods shipped, as to in- 
snrances effected by the owners of the ship itself (Oliver v. Cowley, 
Park, 470). 

With reference to the policies of insurance, the unseaworthiness 
of the ship may arise ; (1.) From disrepair or defects in her hull, her 
rigging, or her tackling ; (2.) From the incompetency or insufficiency 
of her master or crew ; (3.) From being too heavily or improperly 
loaded ; and (4.) From not being properly stored and provisioned. 

I. Fkom Disrepair or Defects in the Hull, Rigging, or Tack- 
JJSQ. — (1.) Disrepair or Defects in the Hull. — In compliance with this 
implied warranty of seaworthiness, it is necessary that, when the ship 
sails on her voyage, her hull is in a state competent to encounter the 
ordinary perils of the wind and weather, to which she may be ex- 
posed in the usual course of her voyage ; and, therefore, where a 
vessel had been originally of only eighty tons burthen, but had been 
lengthened so as to be of 110 tons burthen, in doing which she had 
been cut asunder, but her main-hold beams in the centre were not 
supported or strengthened by kneesj connecting the beams with the 
timbers ; the old anchor, sails, and rigging were insufficient for the 
altered state of the ship, but no new anchor, sails, or rigging were 
provided : — it was held, chiefly, on the ground of want of knees, that 
the ship was not seaworthy when she sailed (Watt v. Morris, 1 Dow, 
32). Where also, a ship, before sailing, was put into the hands of 
the carpenters, who did some repairs to her outer coating, which, in 
their opinion, comprised all they considered necessary for enabling 
her to proceed on her voyage ; — about a fortnight after sailing, she 
encountered a severe gale of wind, in which she sprung her bow- 
sprit, and made so much water that the crew could not keep her 
free with both pumps, and, therefore, the master was obliged, in 
distress, to bear up for the first port he could make ; on a survey 
there, it was found, that the iron work in general was very much 
decayed and wrought loose ; the timbers and planks, generally speak- 
ing, were sound, but decayed about the bolts and nails, which, in 
some places, were quite gone ; several of the lower deck beams and 
knees were decayed and sprung, and one plank below the lower deck 
beams on each side, was decayed ; and the bowsprit was sprung, and 
the stem wrought loose, on account of the decayed iron, and labour- 
ing of the ship at sea: — it was held, that the vessel was not sea- 
worthy for the voyage when she sailed, whatever might then have 
been the opinion of the owners, and of the carpenters who repaired 
her (Douglas v. Scougall, ut supra). And where a ship, laden with a 
cargo of mahogany and logwood, encon\iteTftd «t ^"aX^ Qd V\w^ o^^iw^ 
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day after she left Hondnras, and was foand to be making ten and 
a-half inches water per hour, and this leakiness increased, daj bj 
day, for a week afterwards, when she was making three and a-half 
feet water per hour ; another gale coming on, she strained so much, 
that the master, feainng she could not be kept afloat, bore away in 
distress, for Montego Bay, Jamaica ; on a survey there, the reporters 
found that she was copper-sheathed and iron-fastened, bat that these 
fastenings were decayed, — that three of her beams were broken — 
the main beam in two places, — ^that she was making water at the 
rate of eighteen inches per hour, which the reporters considered to 
proceed, not from a single leak, but from the loose state of the ship 
throughout, as she had evidently spread^ and had not any knees, 
either fore or aft, or otherwise, to support her lower-deck ; and Idiey 
were of opinion, that her upperworks had alone kept her together:— 
it was held, that as nothing had occurred, after she had left Hondoras 
Bay, to account for her being in such a state, she was unseaworthy 
when she sailed from Honduras (Parker v. Potts, 3 Dow, 23). 

(2.) Deficiency or Defects in t/ie Rigging. — The ship must be pro- 
perly rigged and provided with the requisite standing and running 
rigging and sails, otherwise she cannot be seaworthy. Consequently, 
where it appeared, that, at sailing, a ship^s sails, to be used in stormy 
weather, were in good condition, but that her maintopgallant-sai^ 
and studding sails, which are useful in light breezes, were rotten 
and almost unserviceable : — it was held that she was unseaworthy, 
though she went down in a hurricane, in which such sails would 
have been useless (Wedderburn v. Bell, 1 Camp. 1). 

(3.) Deficiency or Defects in the Tackling, — In order to render* 
ship seaworthy, she must, when she sails, be provided with ground 
tackling sufficient to encounter the ordinary perils of the voyage. 
Thus, where a ship sailed with the cable of the small bower anchor 
so worn and decayed, as to be unfit for service ; and with the best 
bower anchor too light and too short in the shank for a ship of the 
tonnage, — it was held, that she was unseaworthy (Wilkie v, Ged- 
des, 3 Dow, 57). And, where one of the rules of a mutual insurance 
society, required the chain cable of all ships admitted for insurance, 
to be tested: — it has been held, that not testing the chain-cable 
before sailing, was in the nature of a want of seaworthiness (Harri- 
son v. Douglas, 3 Ad. and Ell. 396). 

II. From Incompetency or Insufficiency of her Crew. — It is 
also an implied condition in the seaworthiness of a ship, that, at 
sailing, she must have a master of competent skill, and a crew suffi- 
cient to navigate her on the voyage. The competency of the master, 
and the sufficiency of the crew, must depend on the nature of the 
voyage, on which they are employed. 
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- (1.) The Master, — ^The examinations of masters, and the possession 
of certificates of competency or service for the masters of foreign-' 
going and home-trade passenger ships, have already been considered, 
(cmte, p. 161); bat, in addition to these certificates, it is required, 
that the master be sufficiently acquainted with the ordinary course 
of the navigation on the voyage, by which he reaches his port of 
destination. For instance, where a ship was insured to a port or 
ports in Spain, within the Straits of Gibraltar, including Tarragona^ 
but not higher up the Mediterranean ; — but the master, through entire 
ii^iorance of the coast, mistook Barcelona (then in possession of the 
Fr^ich) for Tarragona (which is lower in the Mediterranean, and 
was then in possession of the allies), and on entering the port of 
Barcelona, the ship was captured : — it was held, that the implied 
warranty to provide a master of sufficient skill, was not complied 
witb^ by sending out a niaster who could not distinguish the port of 
Tarragona from the other ports on the coast (Tait v. Levi, 14 East, 
481). 

(2.) The Crew. — It is also a condition in the implied warrandice 
of seaworthiness, that the ship is provided with a sufficient crew of 
competent skill, adequate to discharge the usual duties, and to meet 
the usual exigencies to which the ship may be exposed, in the usual 
course of her voyage. But, if the crew is originally sufficient when 
the ship sails on the voyage insured, this implied warranty is com- 
plied with, provided this crew is engaged for the whole voyage^ 
Thus, where a ship and goods were insured on the homeward voy-* 
age, "at and from Cuba to Liverpool," without any leave bemg 
given to touch and stay at, in the policy ; — the proper complement of 
the ship for the voyage, was ten men, but some of the outward crew 
having been lost by death and desertion at Cuba, and the master, 
finding it impossible to engage at Cuba, ten mentor Liverpool^ sailed 
from Cuba with only eight men engaged for Liverpool, and two for 
Montego Bay, Jamaica, at which place he touched, landed the two men, 
and procared others to supply their place for the voyage to Liver- 
pool, and then proceeded there : — it was held, that the ship was not 
seaworthy when she sailed from Cuba, for a voyage to Liverpool, aa 
she ought to have had then on board, a full complement of men 
engaged for the voyage (Forshaw v. Chabert, 3 B. & B. 158). 

(3.) The Pilot, — Referring to .what has been already said (p. 164 
et seq.) as to the master or mate being possessed of pilotage certifi- 
cates, and, in absence of these, the general rule may be stated to be—- 
that no ship is seaworthy, unless she has a pilot on board at such 
places, as, by usage, or by the positive law of an act of parliament, 
a pilot is required to be taken on board. One point is plain, that, 
in going out of an intermediate port, or of the out-port, homewards, 
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where a pilot is required by law or usage, it is nnseaworthiness if 
the master has DOt a pilot on board, as, in such cases, it is always 
in his power to procure one. The difficulty is, whether, when tbe 
ship is seaworthy, when she sails, and is provided with a competent 
master and crew, and the master is of competent skill ; — the imph'ed 
warranty of seaworthiness is broken, by the master's entering into 
or coming out of an intermediate port, or entering into the port of 
destination, where pilots' establishments are kept, without a pilot on 
board, provided the proper and usual means have previously been 
taken to procure one, but without avail. As, where a ship, insured 
" from Liverpool to Sierra I^eone and back to her ports of dischai^ 
in the United Kingdom," — -arrived off Sierra Leone, where there is 
a pilot's establishment, and where it is usual for ships going in or 
out of the river, to take a pilot ; and the master made the signals 
for a pilot to come off, but none did so ; and, after waiting some 
hours, he took his ship in without one, and in doing so she stmck 
the ground and was lost by the perils of the sea : — it was found, that 
the master acted with a wise discretion, and as a prudent man ought 
under the circumstances (Phillips v. Headlam, 2 B. & Ad. 883). 

in. From being Too Heavily or Improperly Loaded. — ^The 
general rule is, that a ship must take in no greater cargo than she 
can conveniently stow and carry ; and that, if she is overloaded, and 
cannot in consequence prosecute her Toyage in safety, she is not 
seaworthy. Whether the cargo be loaded by the crew, or by per- 
sons hired for the purpose ; or whether it be taken on board from 
the quay, or from boats or lighters, — it is the duty of the master to 
see that the cargo is properly stowed and trimmed according to the 
sailing capabilities of the ship, and to take especial care that she 
is not overloaded. For, if the ship is originally so overloaded, that 
it soon becomes apparent she cannot continue her voyage in safety 
without being lightened, she has then sailed in an unseaworthy 
state, in consequence of her being overloaded ; and the underwriters 
on the ship or goods will be discharged, unless, by a subsequent 
memorandum on the policies, they consent to her going into some 
convenient port to unload, discharge part of the cargo, and reload 
(Weir V. Aberdien, 2 B. & Aid. 32). 

IV. From not beinc; Properly Stored and Provisioned. — It is 
also a condition in the implied warranty of seaworthiness, that the 
ship shall be sufficiently supplied with stores and provisions requisite 
for the voyage ; and with medicines and medical stores, in terms of 
the scale issued by the Board of Trade ; and also with lime or lemon 
juice, and sugar and vinegar; and also with a proper medical practi- 
tioner, on voyages on which these are required by § 224 and 238 of 
the Merchant Shipping Act. These provisions and water must not 
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only be of good qaality, and suflScient in quantity, but fully adequate 
to the exigencies of the voyage ; and, in reference to a proper sup- 
ply of medicines and necessaries suitable for the voyage, it was inci- 
dentally remarked by high authority, that the insured was as much 
lx>nnd to shew, that he had provided a proper supply of medicines 
and necessaries for the voyage, as he was to establish the tightness 
of the ship (Per Lord Eldoh, in Woolf i; Claggett, 4 Esp. 258). 

By § 224 of the Merchant Shipping Act, the owner of every ship 
navigating between the United Kingdom and any part out of the 
same, must provide and cause to be kept constantly on board his 
ahip, a supply of medicines and medical stores suitable to accidents 
and diseases arising on sea voyages, according to the scale, from 
time to time, issued and published by the Board of Trade ; and, 
except ships bound to European ports, or to ports in the Mediter- 
ranean, and also except such ships or classes of ships bound to ports 
on the east coast of America north of the 35° of N.L., and to any 
islands or places in the Atlantic, north of the same limit, as the 
Board of Trade may, from time to time exempt, — the master or 
owner of every foreign-going ship must provide aud keep on board, 
a suflScient quantity of lime or lemon juice, or of such articles as the 
Board sanctions as substitutes for lime or lemon juice, and also of 
sngar and vinegar; and, whenever the crew have consumed salt 
provisions for ten days, and so long afterwards as the consumption 
continues, the lime or lemon juice and sugar must be served out 
daily, at the rate of half an ounce each per day, and the vinegar 
weekly^ at the rate of half a pint weekly, to each member of the 
crew. And by § 230, every foreign-going ship, having 100 persons 
or upwards on board, must carry on board as part of her comple- 
ment, some person duly authorised by law to practise as physician, 
surgeon, or apothecary. 

Ballast and Duknage. — It is well known, that the ballast of a 
ship is a quantity of iron, stones, gravel, or sand, (although the 
last is objectionable, as being apt to choke the pumps, unless these 
are properly protected), placed in the ship's hold, in order to sink 
her deeper in the water, and to render her capable of carrying sail, 
without the danger of being overset ; but it is the proper ballasting 
of a ship which demands particular attention. The quantity of bal- 
last requisite, depends upon the sharpness or flatness of the ship's 
bottom or floor ; the proportion being less or more, even for ships of 
equal burden, according as the floor is sharp or flat. In general, a 
ship must be so ballasted, as that, when laden, the surface of the 
water nearly rises on the extreme breadth midships ; but the art of 
ballasting consists in so disposing of the ballast, that the centre of 
gravity may correspond with the trim and shape of the vessel, so as 
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to be neither too high nor too low — ^neither too far forward, by the 
head, nor too far aft, by the stem. The ballast must, therefore, be 
so duly disposed as to malDtaln a proper eqnilibriam in the water, 
and that the ship is neither too stiff nor too crank. Stiffness in bal- 
lasting, is prodaced by disposing too great a quantity of heavy bal- 
last, as iron, &c., in the bottom, which will throw the centre of 
gravity very near the keel, and this being the centre about which 
the vibrations are made, the lower it is placed, the more violent will 
be the rolling ; and, though she may carry much sail, her velocity 
will not be proportionally increased, while her masts will be endan- 
gered by the sudden jerks and excessive rolling, Crankness, on the 
other hand, is produced by having too little ballast, when the lading 
is so disposed as to raise the centre of gravity too high, which in- 
clines her to lean over a good deal, and unfits her to carry mnch 
sail, unless at the risk of being overset. Consequently, when the 
masts decline from the perpendicular, they strain on the shrouds, 
and this strain increases, the greater the inclination is (Falconer's 
"Marine Dictionary"). 

By § 145 of the Customs Consolidation Act, 1853, any ship can 
depait in ballast from the United Kingdom for parts beyond the seas, 
having no goods on board, except stores from the warehouse, borne 
on the victualling bill, and no goods reported inwards for exporta- 
tion in the same ship ; and then, the collector or comptroller clears 
the ship in ballast, by notifying this clearance and the date of it, 
on the victualling bill, and delivers the same to the master, as the 
clearance thereof. Ships having only passengers, with their baggage, 
on board, and ships laden only with chalk or slate, are deemed to be 
in ballast. Dunnage, again, is known to be pieces of timber com- 
monly called dunnage deals, placed on the bottom, and against the 
sides of the hold, to prevent the cargo from being injured by the 
leakage water. This must vary in different trades, and according 
to the nature and quality or kind of the cargo carried ; one kind re- 
quiring more, and another kind less extent of dunnage ; but the 
general rule is well established, that the ship must be well and pro- 
perly dunnaged for the kind of cargo she is to take in ; and that, if 
through the want, or a deficiency of, or the improper manner of plac- 
ing the requisite dunnage, the cargo suffers damage, this damage is 
a good set-off against the freight. 

Taking-in and Stowing the Cargo. — The cargo may be taken 
in .either from the quay or from boats or lighters, and this may be 
done either by the crew or by persons hired for the purpose, who 
may be hired either by the shipper or by the master. These diffe- 
rent modes of putting the cargo on board only affect the question, 
when the risk of the goods commences on the shipmaster. If the 
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goods are to be loaded from a quay or wharf, and the goods are de** 
posited on the qaay or wharf alongside of the vessel, to the charge 
of the master, or of the mate who saperintends the loading, then the 
responsibility commences from the time of their being so deposited ; 
or, if the goods are to be brought from the shore by boats sent from 
the ship, or by lighters hired by the master or owner, he is, conse- 
qaently^ liable for any damage these goods may sustain in the con- 
veyance from the shore to the ship. But if the shippers themselves 
send the goods from the shore in boats, or lighters engaged by them, 
the risk remains with them, until due delivery is made to the master 
or mate. 

In all cases, it is the duty of the master to provide ropes and 
tackling, proper and sufficient for the actual reception of the goods 
into the ship ; and it is a very old rule, that if the goods are spoiled 
or lost through the deficiency or defectiveness of the ropes or tack- 
ling, the damage falls upon the master or owner. 

In particular, it is the special duty of the master to direct and 
superintend the stowage and arrangement of the different articles of 
which the cargo consists, even where the stowing is performed by 
persons employed by the shippers, as the master knows best, or 
onght to kno^ best, the peculiar sharpness or flatness of his ship, 
her capabilities of sailing when loaded, and the proper trim of her 
loading adapted to these capabilities. The general rule is, that the 
different articles of which the cargo may be composed, must be so 
stowed, in reference to one another, that the one article cannot be 
hurt or damaged by the other, or by the rolling of the ship. As, for 
instance, soft goods, as silks, &c., should not be placed below hard 
goods, by which they may be injured, nor below liquids in casks, by 
the leakage of which they may be damaged. For the damage so 
sustained, the master and owner will be answerable, as they are 
renponsible, generally speaking, for all damages arising from bad 
stowage. And when the cargo is shipped in bulk, as grain and such 
like, every precaution should be taken against the cargo shifting at 
sea, which, in stormy weather, it is very apt to do, and which may 
be attended with dangerous consequences to the ship. For the pur- 
pose of preventing this shifting, strong shifting boards and staun- 
chions should be placed both athwart, and fore and aft, and, where 
the cargo is loose grain, additional precautions should be used before 
leaving port, to settle the cargo as much as possible, by driving wedges 
plentifully into the grain. 

Care should be taken that there be not any contraband, smuggled, 
or unlicensed goods, by which the master or owner may be liable to 
a fine, and the forfeiture of the ship may be incurred ; and certain 
kinds of goods are absolutely prohibited to be shipped. By § 329, 
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of the Mercbant Shipping Act, it is enacted, that no person shall be 
entitled to carry in any ship, or to require the master or owner of 
any ship to carry therein, any aquafortis (liquid nitric acid), oil of 
vitriol, gunpowder, or any other goods which, in the judgment of 
the master or owner, are of a dangerous nature ; and if any person 
carries or seads by any ship, any goods of a dangerous nature, tcWi- 
out distinctly marking their nature on the outside of the package con- 
taining the samCy or otherwise giving notice in writing to the master or 
owner, at or before the time of carrying or sending the same to be 
shipped, he incurs, for every such offence, a penalty not exceeding 
£100. The master, or owner, can refuse to take on board any parcel 
that he suspects to contain goods of a dangerous nature, and he can 
require them to be opened to ascertain the fact. 

By the usual terms of a charter-party, the charterer becomes bound 
to furnish a full and complete cargo, and the master engages to load 
and stow on board such goods, or as much thereof as she can rea- 
sonably, or safely, and conveniently carry ; and, under the charter- 
party, the charterer is entitled to stow as many goods as the vessel 
can reasonably carry in her hold, and other parts usually appro- 
priated to cargo (Micheson v. Nicoll, 19 L. T., 229), sufficient room 
being always allowed for the proper working of the ship, for the 
ship's stores and provisions, and for the accommodation of the crew. 
Where the charterer so undertakes to furnish a full and complete 
cargo, the charterer must load the ship, not merely according to her 
tonnage, as specified in the certificate of registry, or in the charter- 
party, but according to what she is capable of carrying with safety 
(Hunter v. Fry; 2 B. and A., 421); but if a larger quantity is 
shipped, so as to occupy the cabin or cabins, the owner is entitled 
to charge freight for the excess, at the current freight of the day, at 
the place of shipment (Micheson, ut sup.). Care, however, should 
be taken that the vessel be not overloaded, as has already been 
noticed, which will render her unseaworthy ; or should she, without 
the underwriter's consent, go into port to discharge part of her cargo, 
this will amount to a deviation, vitiating the insurances. 

Lights, Fog-Sigxals, &c. — The enactments of the Merchant 
Shipping Act, requiring the exhibition of lights, and the use of fog- 
signals, have been already given ; and in the Appendix, Note K, 
is given the Admiralty notice respecting lights to be carried by sea- 
going vessels, to prevent collision. These regulations were issued 
under § 26 of the Act, 14 and 15 Vict., c. 79, which contained 
enactments similar to the corresponding enactments in the present 
act, and although the act itself is now repealed, the Admiralty regu- 
lations so issued, are still in observance. These regulations apply 
to all British sea-goiugsteam-\ess^\s, (N>«>CL^>iXv^x ^it^^^^^^^Ws^ ^<aji<ilft3 
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or screws), " within all seas, gulfs, channels, bays, creeks, roads, road- 
steads, harboars, havens, ports, and rivers, and under all circum- 
stances," and to " all sailing-vessels when under sail, or being towed, 
approaching, or being approached by, any other vessel," " between 
Bonset and sunrise;" and they demand the most careful attention and 
strict observance of every shipmaster. It is enacted, that '* all mas- 
ters and owners shall be bound to take notice of the same ; and shall, 
so long as the same continue in force, exhibit such lights, and use 
such fog- signals, at such times, within such places, in such manner, 
and niider such circumstances, as are enjoined by these regulations ; 
and shall not exhibit any other lights, or use any other fog-signals ; 
and, in case of default, the master, or the owner of the ship, if it 
appears that he was in fault, shall, for each occasion upon which 
anch regulations are infringed, incur a penalty not exceeding £20 " 
(17 and 18 Vict., c. 1 14, § 295). And where steam-vessels are navi- 
gating under these rules, with respect to the number and colour of 
the lights to be carried, so laid down by the Admiralty, it is essen- 
tial that the master of each vessel should have his lights properly 
trimmed and burning {The Rob Roy, 3, Robinson's Adm. Cases, 
196); and sailing-vessels are bound to exhibit the lights required by 
these rules (Morrison v. Gen. Steam Navig. Co., 21, L. T. 92). 
Accordingly, where the green light, (see Diagrams 1st, 2d, and 4th) 
of the plaintiff's vessel, a steamer, having gone out previous to the 
collision, the defence was sustained, that the master of the defen- 
dant's vessel (also a steamer), upon the supposition that the ap- 
proaching vessel was a sailing-vessel, had acted in conformity with 
the general rules of navigation (see 17 and 18 Vict, 104, § 296), by 
porting his helm, putting it to larboard (The Rob Roy, ut sup.). 

By § 301 of the Merchant Shipping Act, it is enacted that every 
sea-going steam-ship carrying passengers, must have her compasses 
properly adjusted from time to time ; this adjustment, in the case of 
ships surveyed, being made to the satisfaction of the shipwright 
surveyor, and according to the rules issued by the Board of Trade; 
but no regulations have been issued or published for the adjustment 
of ship's compasses generally. Notwithstanding, it is the duty of 
every master of a sea-going vessel, before sailing on a voyage, to 
have his compasses properly adjusted by a competent nautical instru- 
ment maker (See postea, " Collision," Chap. V.). 

6. Charter-parties and Bills of Lading. — The charter-party 
may either be in the regular form of a deed, and must then be exe- 
cuted, according to the law of the country where it is entered into, 
or of a memorandum of charter- party, which is the form most com- 
monly adopted ; but in whichever form it be, it must, in this country, 
be stamped mth sl ds, stamp. In the aViip'a Yiotttft ^q\\.^\\.\^ ^\!i\fc\'^^ 
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into between the owners, or some of them, or the ship's hnsband, 
and the freighter or his authorised agent ; for it does not seem that 
the implied powers of the master authorise him, in the place of the 
owner's residence, to enter into, as master^ a charter-party, or memo- 
randum of charter-party, so as to be binding on the owner, unless 
the same has been subsequently adopted or homologated by him. In 
9, foreign port, however, and where the owner has no known accre- 
dited agent, duly authorised to act for him in the matter, a charter- 
party, or memorandum of charter-party, entered into by the master, 
in his own name as master^ and in the usual course of the ship's 
employment, is binding on the owners, unless circumstances of fraod 
or collusion appear. 

In the usual form of the charter-party, the common conditions on 
the owners are : — That the tonnage of the hold, &c. is let to the 
freighter for the specified voyage ; that the ship shall be seaworthy, 
and shall be kept in that state during the voyage, to the best of the 
owners' endeavours ; that the ship shall be at the port of loading by 
the agreed on day, ready to take in her cargo ; and that the vessd, 
being so loaded, shall sail, with all convenient speed, or with the 
first fair wind and weather, to the port of destination, or as near 
thereto as she can safely get, and there make right and true delivery 
of the cargo to the party named, or to the agents or assigns of the 
shipper, under the exceptions after noticed, and on payment of the 
agreed on freight. 

On the freighter, the common conditions are : — That the freighter 
shall load a full and complete cargo (as the case may be) at the 
port of lading; that a certain number of lay or running days shall 
be allowed for loading the ship, after she is ready to receive the 
cargo, or on the whole, for both loading and unloading ; that, for a 
certaui number of days, over and above the lay or working days, 
the freighter is entitled to detain the vessel on demurrage, paying 
therefor the stipulated sum of demurrage for each day the ship is so 
detained ; and that, upon a right and true delivery of the cargo, the 
freighter shall pay, or cause to be paid or settled for, the agreed on 
freight at, and on^ the stipulated time or terms of payment or 
settlement. 

It would be out of place here, to even glance at the very numerous 
cases which have arisen on the construction of charter-parties, many 
of which have been decided on technical distinctions, unintelligible 
to the unprofessional reader. 

Bills of lading are the master's fonnal acknowledgement of his 

having received the specified goods on board, and his obligation to 

deliver them, in the like good order, and under the usual exceptions, 

to the party named, or to l\ie s\\\\^\)^x o^ \vvs> ^m^\vs»\ Vii. w 'Cwk^ 
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paying the agreed on freight, with primage and average accnstomed. 
Where there is a charter-party, it is the agreement to carry and 
eonvey ; and the bill of lading is the evidence of the shipment of the 
pwticular goods to be conveyed, in terms of the contract. But, in 
tin general carrying trade, and in some other trades, the bill of 
lading is, commonly, the only evidence of the contract for the con- 
veyance of the goods specified in it, and of the freight to be paid 
kx them on delivery. It is a common practice for the master, or the 
person authorised to receive the goods, to grant a receipt for them 
on delivery, and the master should uniformly have this receipt 
ntarned to him, before he delivers the completed bills of lading. 
Ifthisisnot attended to, the master may incur a twofold respon- 
sibility, one to the holder of the receipt for value ; and another, 
should he require bills of lading deliverable to his own order, or to 
the order of a consignee to be named by him, to the holder of 
these bills of lading (Craven v. Ryder, 6 Taunt. 433). But, 
whether there has been a previous receipt or not, the master ought 
not to sign and deliver the completed bills of lading to any one, other 
than the shipper himself, or some person specially authorised by 
Wm, otherwise he may also incur a twofold responsibility (Ruck v. 
Hatfield, 5 B. & A. 633). When the master has once signed bills 
of lading for the goods actually shipped on board, his power of 
tog so is exhausted ; and, should he be fraudulently induced to sign 
•Bother set, for the same goods, though these latter bills should be 
^ the hands of an onerous holder, they are null (Hubbersty v. Ward, 
30 L. T. 279). 

In general, for foreign-going ships, three bills of lading, of the 
Same tenor and contents, are made out and signed by the master, — 
One of these being for the shipper to transmit to the consignee. 
Or his correspondent abroad, — another, to be retained by the shipper, 
— and the third is retained by the master, and accompanies the goods, 
^ his guide in delivering them. In a general ship, each individual 
shipper receives a bill of lading for the goods put by him on board. 
Bills of lading must each be stamped with a sixpenny stamp. 

As the master cannot know the contents of the casks, bales, or 
packages containing the goods shipped, he should write under his 
lignature, the words " quantity and quality unknown," or " contents 
inknown," as the case may be, so as to qualify his obligation of 
ielivery ; and when the goods are subject to deterioration or natural 
jorruption, he should also write under his signature, the words : 
' not liable for deterioration or natural corruption " (Abbot, 339 ; 
laddow V. Parry, 3 Taunt. 303). 

The master ought not to sign or deliver bills of lading until the 
^oods are actually laden on board, and he has satisfied bltaaelC «& 
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to the quantity shipped, and the condition in which they have been 
so shipped ; nor should any thing be inserted in these bills of lading 
which is not strictly true. As, where the agent of the chaiterer at 
Jamaica tendered a cargo of sugar in terms of the charter-party, but 
insisted on the master signing the bills of lading, with the freight, at the 
rate of ten shillings per cwt.^ being a less rate than was fixed by the 
charter-party, and the master refused to receive the cargo upon these 
terms : — it was held, that the charterer was answerable on his con- 
tract to load the ship, the same as he would have been, had no cargo 
been tendered (Hyde v. Willis, 3 Camp. 202). And where bills of 
lading were signed by the master, bearing that the freight had been 
paid in Bengal, where the cargo was shipped, when in fact it had 
not been so paid : — it was held, that the master, who retained the 
cargo for the freight, could claim payment of the freight from an 
onerous indorsee, who had paid value for the bill of lading, on the 
faith of the statement in it, that the freight had been paid in Bengal 
(Howard v. Tucker, 1 B. & Ad. 712). 

But, when the bills of lading are not in the hands of an onerone 
holder, the bills of lading are not, by themselves, conclusive evidence, 
as between the shippers and shipowners, either of the precise quan- 
tity actually shipped, or of any goods having been really shipped at alL 
Thus, where 790 bags of pepper had been in fact shipped at Singap<Mre, 
but, by the fraud of the shipper's agent there, the master was induced 
to sign bills of lading for 890 : — it was held, that, as between the 
original parties, the bill of lading was merely a receipt for the goods, 
liable to be opened up by evidence of the real facts (Bates v. Todd, 
1 M. & R. lOG). And, in an action against two shipowners, on 
bills of lading signed by the master, and bearing goods to have been 
shipped by one of them on board their ship (when in fact, no gooda 
were so shipped), and made deliverable to the pursuer, &c., to whom 
the co-owner and pretended shipper had indorsed the bill of lading 
for value : — it was held, that the other co-owner was entitled to 
prove, that the goods were not in fact shipped, and that he was not 
precluded from doing so, by the bill of lading so taken (Berkley v. 
Watling, 7 Ad. & Ell. 29). 

Bills of lading are transferable by indorsement ; and this indorse- 
ment may be either to a particular person named, — in blank, — or to 
the bearer; but with the form of the indorsation, the master has 
very little concern, provided he make a right and true delivery of 
the cargo, to the person who appears to him to have the best legal 
right to the goods ; as to which, see " SxorPAGE in tra^ssitu " — 
*' Delivery or the Cargo," Chap. VIL 

Exceptions in Charter-parties and Bills of Lading. — These 
exceptions are thus expY^sae^*. — ^^'''IVi^ ^^x. '^l Q.^^\ \Xi^ Q^iQAn^g 
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enemies; detentions and restraints of kings, princes, mlers, and 
repnblics ; fire, and all and every other unavoidable dangers and 
aoeidents of the seas, rivers, and navigation of whatever nature or 
kind excepted." 

The "acf ofG^orf" includes all accidents arising from physical causes, 
as distinguished from human agency, as lightning, hurricanes, &c., 
which are sudden and immediate. It also includes storms and 
tempests, rocks and sands; and, in general, any other violence 
arising from natural causes, which cannot be prevented or avoided 
by human foresight or prudence. But, if the position of a rock, or 
sand-bank, or drift, is or can be known, and the ship strike upon it 
notwithstanding, this is not within the exception, and the master or 
owner is not protected (Abbot, 382). 

The act of the ** Queen's enemies " embraces captures at sea by 
the ships of war, or the armed craizers of an enemy in time of war ; 
and damage sustained from the land-batteries of an enemy, where 
the ship has not placed herself imprudently within their reach. 

" Detentions and restraints of kings," &c., applies to actual and 
operative restraints laid on by foreign powers, and not to a mere 
apprehended embargo, however reasonable that apprehension may 
turn out to have been (Aitkenson v. Ritchie, 10 East, 530). An 
embargo does not put an end to the contract of affreightment nor 
justify a breach of it, the embargo only operating as a temporary 
restraint upon performance. The same applies to a blockade of the 
port of departure. 

" Fire " is also another risk from which the master and owner 
are excepted ; and although, in the statutory enactments in respect 
to the liability of shipowners, as afterwards noticed, the master is not 
mentioned, yet the use of the term *'^re " in ordinary bills of lading, 
removes all doubt as to the exemption of the master (as well as the 
owners) from liability. (See infra, " Liability of Shipowners.") 

The subsequent words of the exceptions in charter-parties and 
bills of lading, may be comprehended under the general expression, 
" perils of the sea and navigation." These words apply to all acci- 
dents arising from the violence of the winds and waves, from being 
driven on shore, from collision where blame is attributable to neither 
party, — and, generally, to accidents attributable to the dangers of the 
seas and navigation, and not to the fault or negligence of the masters 
or mariners. But where the cargo is damaged by rats during the 
voyage, it is no defence to an action by the owner of the goods, that 
the master kept cats on board (Laveroni v, Drury, 16 Jur. 1024). 

No owner or master of a ship is answerable to any person what- 
ever, for any loss or damage occasioned by the fault or incapacity of 
ODjr quaUGed pilot acting in charge of hia &\ap^ mWim ^sx^ ^\»\\^\. 
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where the employment of sncfa pilot is compnlsoiy by law (17 and 
18 Vict., c 104, § 388). 

Requisites to obtaining Clearance. — The obtaining of a clear- 
ance or transire outwards for a ship from the Customs officers, as 
prescribed by the Customs Consolidation Act, has been already de- 
tailed, p. 173 ; but, by the Merchant Shipping Act, certain doca- 
ments are required to be produced to the Customs officer before he 
can grant a clearance or transire. Some of these docaments have 
been already referred to, and here it will be proper to give a detailed 
and connected view of the whole. 

1. Before proceeding to sea, the master of every foreign-going 
ship must produce to the collector or comptroller of Customs, the 
certificate given to him by the shipping-master, that the agreement 
with his crew has been duly executed as required by the act, and 
that he has produced the certificates of competency or service, which 
he himself, and his first, or second, or only mate, as the case may 
be, are also required to possess ; and, in the case of running agree- 
ments for foreign ships, the master must produce to the collector or 
comptroller the certificate given to him by the shipping-master, 
before the second and every subsequent voyage after the first com- 
mencement, on his complying with the provisions in § 162, with 
respect to such agreements, and producing to the shipping-master 
the certificate of competency or service of any first, second, or only 
mate, then first engaged by him. No oflScer of Customs can clear 
any ship outwards without this production ; and if a foreign-going 
ship attempts to go to sea without a clearance, any Customs oflBcer 
can detain her until this certificate is produced (§ IGl). 

2. In home-trade ships of more than eighty tons' burthen, within 
twenty-one days after 30th June and 31st December in every year, 
the master or owner must transmit or deliver to some shippmg- 
master in the United Kingdom, every agreement made within the 
six calendar months next preceding ; and in home-trade passenger- 
ships, he must produce to the shipping-master the certificates of com- 
petency or service, which he, the master, and his first or only mate, 
as the case may be, are required by the act to possess ; and there- 
upon the shipping-master gives the master or owner a certificate of 
this delivery and production. No officer of Customs can grant a 
clearance or transire for any home-trade ship without the production 
of this certificate ; and if any home-trade ship attempts to ply or go 
to sea without this clearance or transire, any Customs officer can 
detain her until this certificate is produced (§ 162). 

Whenever a medical inspector, appointed under § 226, is of 

opinion, that in any ship required by the act to carry medicines, medi- 

cslI atoreSj lime or lemou iulce, ov oWi^x ^x\Asi\fc^^ — ^m^^\ ^^^'i -"^vsva^ar^ 
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—the same, or any of them, are deficient in qnantity or quality, 
or are placed in improper vessels, — he signifies the same in writing 
to the chief officer of Customs of the port where the ship is lying ; 
and also to the master, owner, or consignee thereof; and, thereupon, 
the master mnst, before proceeding to sea, produce to that chief 
officer^ a certificate under the hand of the same or some other medical 
inspector, to the effect that this deficiency has bean su^pplied or 
remedied, or that these improper vessels have been replaced by 
proper ones, as the case may be. Without the production of this 
certificate, the chief officer of Customs cannot grant a clearance for 
that ship ; and, if she attempts to go to sea without a clearance, he 
can detain her until this certificate is produced ; and if she proceeds 
to sea without production of this certificate, the owner, master, or 
consignee incurs a penalty not exceeding £20 (§ 226). 

No officer of Customs can grant a clearance or transire for any 
ship required by § 292 to be provided with life -boats, or with 
life-buoys, unless she is duly so provided ; and if any such ship 
attempts to proceed to sea without this clearance or transire, any 
Customs officer can detain her until she is so provided (§ 294). 

No passenger-steamer can proceed to sea, or upon any voyage or 
excursion with any passengers on board, unless the owner has trans- 
mitted to the Board of Trade the declarations required by § 309 
of the act, nor unless the owner or master has received from 
the board a certificate as provided for by § 312, — this certificate 
being a certificate applicable to the voyage or excursion on which 
she is about to proceed. No officer of customs can grant a clearance 
or transire for any passenger-steamer, unless upon production of 
this certificate, being a certificate then in force and applicable as 
aforesaid ; and if any passenger-steamer attempts to ply or go to 
sea without this production, any Customs officer can detain her until 
this certificate is produced. If a passenger- steamer plies or goes to 
sea with any passengers on board, without having one of the dupli- 
cates of this certificate put up in some conspicuous part of the ship, 
as directed by § 317, the owner incurs, for such offence, a penalty 
not exceeding £100, and the master also incurs a further penalty 
not exceeding £20 (§ 318), 

A receipt for light-dues is given by the person appointed to collect 
the same, to every person paying these dues ; and no officer of Cus- 
toms at any port where light dues are payable in respect of any 
ship, can grant a clearanc6 or transire for any such ship, unless the 
receipt for the light-dues is produced to him (§ 400). 

Pilots. — The appointment and licensing of pilots, both by the 
Trinity House and by the local authorities, now termed " Pilotage 
Authorities/* are regulated by the Merchant ^ViV^^vc^^ k^V 
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I 

1. Piht Licences (General), — On the appomtment of every qna- 
liiied pilot, he receives a licence, containing his name and nsosl 
place of abode, together with a description of his person, and a spe- 
cification of the limits within which he is qualified to act. It is the 
duty of the principal officer of Customs of the place at or nearest to 
which any qualified pilot resides, upon his request, to register his 
licence ; and no qualified pilot is entitled to act as such ontil his 
licence is so registered. Any qualified pilot, acting beyond the 
limits for which he is qualified by his licence, is considered as an 
unqualified pilot (§ 849). 

Upon receiving his licence, every qualified pilot is furnished with 
a copy of that part of the Merchant Shipping Act which relates to 
pilotage, together with a copy of the rates, bye-laws, and regula- 
tions established within the district for which he is licensed ; and, 
when required to do so, he must produce these copies to the master 
of any ship, or other person employing him, under a penalty, in case 
of default, not exceeding £5 (§850). And, while acting in that 
capacity, every qualified pilot must be provided with his licence, 
and must produce the same to every person by whom he is employed, 
or to whom he tenders his services as pilot ; and, if he refuses to do 
so, at the request of such person, he incurs, for each offence, a 
penalty not exceeding £10, and is subject to suspension or dismissal 
by the pilotage authority by whom he is licensed (§ 351). 

When required by the pilotage authority who appointed him, 
every qualified pilot must produce or deliver up his licence ; and, on 
the death of any qualified pilot, the person into whose hands his 
licence happens to fall, must transmit the same, without delay, to 
the pilotage authority who appointed the deceased pilot. Any pilot 
or person failing to comply with the provisions of this section, incurs 
a penalty not exceeding £10 (§ 352). 

2. Trinity House Pilots and Suh- Commissioners. — The Trinity 
House, Deptford Strond, continues, after due examination by them- 
selves or their sub-commissioners, to appoint and license, under 
their common seal, pilots for the purpose of conducting ships within 
the limits following, or any portion of these limits : — 

(1.) " The London District," comprising the waters of the Thames 
and Medway, as high as London Bridge and Rochester Bridge 
respectively, and also the seas and channels leading thereto or there- 
from, as far as Orfordness to the north and Dungeness to the south ; 
so that no pilot is now licensed to conduct ships both above and 
below Gravesend : 

(2.) *' The English Channel District," comprising the seas between 
Dungeness and the Isle of Wight : 

(3.) " Trinity House Ov\V\)OtV 13\s,Vm\.^;'' ^wss^\\&\sv^ ^\vy ijilotage 
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district for the appointment of pilots, within which no particular 
provision is made by any act of Parliament or charter (§ 370). 

Subject to any alteration to be made by the Trinity Honse, the 
names of all pilots licensed by the Trinity House are published in 
the following manner : — 1. The Trinity House fix up, at their house 
in London, a notice specifying the name and usual place of abode of 
every pilot so licensed, and the limits within which he Is licensed to 
act. 2. The Trinity House transmit a copy of this notice to the 
commissioners of Customs in London, and to the principal officers of 
Customs resident at all ports within the limits for which that pilot is 
licensed ; and this notice is posted up by the commissioners at the 
Custom-house in London, and by these officers at the Custom-houses 
of the ports at which they are respectively resident (§ 371,). 

Subject to any alteration to be made by the Trinity House, every 
Trinity House pilot must execute, on his appointment^ a bond for 
£100, conditioned for the due observance, on his part, of the regu- 
lations and bye-laws of the Trinity House; this bond being free 
from stamp-duty and from any other charge, except the actual 
expense for preparing the same (§ 372). And no qualified pilot 
who has executed this bond, is liable for neglect, or want of skill, 
beyond its penalty and the amount of pilotage payable to him in 
respect of the voyage on which he is engaged (§ 373). 

Subject to any alteration to be made by the Trinity House, no 
licence granted by them continues in force beyond the 31st day of 
January next ensuing its date; but, upon the application of the 
pilot holding such licence, the same can be renewed on such 31st 
January in every year, or any subsequent day, by indorsement undei* 
the hand of the secretary of the Trinity House, or such other person 
as may be appointed by them for that purpose (§ 374). The Trinity 
House has power to revoke? or suspend the licence of any pilot 
appointed by them, in such manner and at such tinxe as they think 
fit (§ 375). 

3. Pilot Boats {General). — All boats and ships regularly employed 
in the pilotage service of any district, must be approved and licensed 
by the pilotage authority of that district, who, at their discretion, can 
appoint and remove the masters of these boats and ships (§ 345). 

Every pilot boat or ship must be distinguished by the following 
characteristics : — 

(1.) A black colour painted or tarred outside, with the exception 
of the names and numbers as after mentioned, or such other distin- 
guishing colour or colours as the pilotage authority of the district, 
with the consent of the Board of Trade, directs : 

(2.) On her stern, the name of the owner thereof, and of the 
port to which she belongs, painted in wMte l&l\Ai%^%i\>V^<^\» ^^^\s^^ 
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broad, and three inches long, and on each bow the namber of sa(^ 
boat or ship : 

(3.) When afloat, a flag at the mast-head or on a sprit or gaff, or 
in some other eqDally conspicuous situation ; this flag being of large 
dimensions compared with the size of the boat or ship carrj'ing the 
same, and being of two colours, the upper horizontal half white, and 
the lower horizontal half red. 

It is the duty of the master of the pilot boat or ship to attend to 
the following particulars : — 1st, That the boat or ship possess all 
the above characteristics ; 2d, Tliat the flag is kept clean and dis- 
tinct, so as to be easily discerned at a proper distance ; and, lastly, 
That the names and numbers before mentioned are not at any time 
concealed. If default is made in any of the above particulars, 
the master incurs a penalty not exceeding £20 for each default 
(§ 346). 

Whenever any qualified pilot is carried off in a boat or ship not 
in the pilotage service, he must exhibit a flag of the above descrip- 
tion, in order to shew that that boat or ship has a qualified pilot on 
board ; and if he fails to do so, without reasonable cause, he incurs 
a penalty not exceeding £50 (§ 347). And if any boat or ship, not 
having a licensed pilot on board, displays a flag of the description 
above mentioned, there is incurred, for every such offence, a penalty 
not exceeding £50, recoverable from the owner or from the master 
of that boat or ship (§ 348). 

4. Compulsory Pilotage {GeneraT). — Subject to any alteration 
made by any pilotage authority, in pursuance of the power given by 
§ 333 of the act in that behalf, — the employment of pilots continues 
to be compulsory, in all districts, in which the same was compulsory 
immediately before the time when the Merchant Shipping Act came 
into operation (1st May 1855); and all exemptions from compulsory 
pilotage then existhig within these districts, also continue in force. 
Every master of any unexempted ship navigating within any such 
district, who, after a qualified pilot has offered to take charge of his 
ship, or has made a signal for that purpose, either himself pilots his 
ship without possessing a pilotage certificate enabling him to do so, 
or employs or continues to employ an unqualified person to pilot 
her, — and every master of any exempted ship navipjating within any 
of the foresaid districts, who, after a qualified pilot has offered to 
take charge of his ship, or has made a signal for that purpose, 
employs or continues to employ an unqualified pilot to pilot her, he 
incurs, for every such offence, a penalty of double the amount of 
pilotage demandable for the conduct of that ship (§ 353). 

When any ship carrying passengers between any place situate in 
the United Kingdom, or the islands of Guernsey, Jersey, Sark, 
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Aldemey, and Man, and any other place: so situate, is navigating 
upon any waters situate within the limits of any district for which 
pilots are licensed under the provisions of the Merchant Shipping 
Aqt or any other act, or upon any part thereof so situate, — unless 
the master or his mate has a pilotage certificate enabling that master 
(Hr mate to pilot said ship within that district, granted under the 
provisions of the Merchant Shipping Act, before mentioned (p. 164), 
or a certificate as has been before (p. 166) and is now again to be 
mentioned, being a certificate applicable to that ship, — the master of 
that ship must employ a qualified pilot to pilot his ship ; and, if he 
fiiils to do so, he incurs, for every offence, a penalty not exceeding 
£100 (§ 354). 

Any master or mate of a ship, which, by the foregoing section, is 
made subject to compulsory pilotage, can apply to the Board of Trade, 
and, on satisfactory proof of his having continuously piloted any ship 
within the limits of any pilotage district, or of any part or parts 
thereof, for two years prior to the commencement of the Merchant 
Shipping Act, — or by satisfactory proof by examination of his com- 
petency, or otherwise, as the board may deem expedient, the board 
can cause to be granted to him, or to be indorsed upon any certifi- 
cate of competency or service obtained by him as before mentioned 
(p. 162), a certificate to the effect, that he is authorised to pilot any 
ship or ships belonging to the same owner ^ and of a draught of water 
not greater than such draught as may be specified in the certificate, 
within the limits foresaid. This certificate remains in force for such 
time as the Board of Trade directs, and enables the master or mate 
therein named to conduct the ship or ships therein specified, within 
the limits therein described, to the same extent as if the foregoing 
§ 354 had not been passed, but not further or otherwise. Upon 
applying for this certificate, or any renewal thereof, the master or 
mate must pay to the Board of Trade, or as it directs, such fees, not 
exceeding the fees payable on examination for a master's certificate 
of competency, as the board directs, the fees being applied in the 
same manner in which the fees payable for that examination are 
made applicable (§ 355). 

6. Compulsory Pilotage (Trinity House). — Subject to any altera- 
tions made by the Trinity House, and to the exemptions after- 
mentioned, the pilotage districts of the Trinity House within which 
the employment of pilots is compulsory, are — the London District, 
and the Trinity Out-port Districts, as before defined (p. 260). The 
master of every ship navigating within any part of such district or 
districts, who, after a qualified pilot has offered to take charge of his 
ship, or has made a signal for that purpose, either himself pilots his 
ship, without possessing a certificate enabling him to do so, or 
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employs or contlnnes to employ an unqnalified person to pilot her, 
in addition to the penalty before specified (§ 353, 354), he Incan 
an additional penalty of £5, for every ton^s bnrthen of his ship, If 
the Trinity House certify in writing, under their common seal, thai 
the prosecutor is at liberty to proceed for the recovery of this 
additional penalty (§ 376). 

Subject to any alteration made by the Trinity House, a snffident 
number of qualified pilots must always be ready to take charge of 
ships coming from the westward, past Dungeness. By bye-law« 
made by the Trinity House, such regulations are made with respect 
to pilots under their control, as are necessary in order to provide 
for an unintermitted supply of qualified pilots for such ships, and to 
insure their constant attendance upon and due performance of their 
duty, both by night and day, whether by cruising between the South 
Foreland and Dungeness, or by going off from shore, upon signals • 
made for the purpose, or by any other means, and whether in rota- 
tion or otherwise, as the Trinity House think fit (§ 377). 

Subject to any alteration made by the Trinity House, every 
master of a ship coming from the westward, and bound to any place 
in the river Thames and Medway (unless she has a pilot on board, 
or is exempted from compulsory pilotage), must, on the arrival of 
his ship off Dungeness, and thenceforth until she has passed the 
south buoy of the Brake, or a line drawn from Sandown Castle to 
that buoy, or until a qualified pilot has come on board, display and 
keep flying the usual signal for a pilot. If any qualified pilot is 
within hail, or is approaching and within half a mile, and has the 
proper distinguishing flag flying in his boat, the master must, by 
heaving to in proper time, or shortening sail, or by any practical 
means consistent with the safety of his ship, facilitate the pilot 
getting on board, and must give the charge of piloting his ship to 
that pilot; or, if there are two or more of these pilots offering at the 
same time, to such one of them as may, according to the regulations 
for the time being in force, be entitled or required to take that 
charge. If the master fails to display and keep flying the usual 
signal for a pilot, in manner before required, or to facilitate a 
qualified pilot as aforesaid getting on board as before required, or to 
give the charge of piloting his ship to that pilot, as before men- 
tioned, he incurs a penalty not exceeding double the sum which 
might have been demanded for the pilotage of the ship, this penalty 
being paid to the Trinity House, and carried to the account of the 
Trinity House Pilot Fund (§ 378). 

The following ships, when not carrying passengers, are exempted 
from compulsory pilotage in the London District, and in the Trinity 
Oat-port Districts : — 
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(1.) Ships employed in the coasting trade of the United 
Klingdom : 

(2.) Ships of not more than aixij tons burthen : 

(3.) Ships trading to Boalogne, or to any place in Europe north 
of Boulogne : 

(4.) Ships from Guernsey, Jersey, Aldemey, Sark, or Man, 
wholly laden with stone, the produce of these islands : 

(6.) Ships navigating within the limits of the ports to which they 
belong : 

(6.) Ships passing through the limits of any pilotage district, on 
their voyages between two places both situate out of these limits, 
and not being bound to any place within these limits, nor anchoring 
therein (§ 379). 

6. Eights, Privileges, and Remuneration of Pilots {General), — If 
any boat or ship having a qualified pilot on board, leads any ship 
which has not a qualified pilot on board, when this last-mentioned 
ship cannot, from particular circumstances, be boarded, — the pilot so 
leading this last-mentioned ship is entitled to full pilotage for the 
distance run, as if he had actually been on board and had charge 
of that ship (§ 356). 

Except under circumstances of unavoidable necessity, no pilot 
must, without his consent, be taken to sea or beyond the limits for 
which he is licensed, in any ship whatever. Any pilot so taken 
under circumstances of unavoidable necessity, or without his consent, 
is entitled, over and above his pilotage, to the sum of 10s. 6d. 
a-day, to be computed, from and inclusive of the day on which a 
ship passes the limits to which he was engaged to pilot her, up to 
and inclusive of the day of his being returned in the same ship, to 
the place where he was taken on board, or up to and inclusive of 
such day as will allow him, if discharged from the ship, sufficient 
time to return thereto. In this case, he is entitled to his reason- 
able travelling expenses (§ 357). 

Any qualified pilot demanding or receiving, and also any master 
offering, to pay any pilot, any sum in respect of pilotage services, 
whether greater or less, than the rate for the time being demandable 
by law, incur, for each offence, a penalty not exceeding £10 (§ 358). 

If, on being requested by any qualified pilot having the charge of 
bis ship, to declare her draught of water, the master refuses to do 
so, or himself makes, or is privy to any other person making, a false 
declaration to that pilot, as to her draught, — he incurs, for every such 
offence, a penalty of double the amount of pilotage which would 
have been payable to the pilot making that request. And if any 
master or other person interested in a ship, makes, or is privy to any 
other person making, any fraudulent alletatiou In Wi^ \si^s!&^ ^\^ n^^ 
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stem or stcrnpost of a ship denoting her draught of water, the 
offender incurs a penalty not exceeding £500 (§ 359). 

A qaalified pilot can supersede an unqualified pilot, but it is law- 
ful for the master to pay to that unqualified pilot a proportionate sum 
for his services, and to deduct the same from the charge of the 
qualified pilot : and, in case of dispute, the pilotage authority by 
whom the qualified pilot is licensed, determines the pi'oportionate 
sums to which each party is entitled (§ 360). 

An unqualified person assuming or continuing in charge of a ship, 
after a qualified pilot has offered to take charge of her, or using a 
licence which he is not entitled to use, for the purpose of maldng 
him appear to be a qualified pilot, incurs, for each offence, a penalty 
not exceeding £50 (§ 351). But, under the following circumstances, 
an unqualified pilot may, without subjecting himself or his employer to 
any penalty, take charge, within any pilotage district, of a ship as 
pilot : — 

When no qualified pilot has offered to take charge of the ship, or 
made a signal for that purpose ; or, where a ship is in distress, or 
under circumstances making it necessary for the master to avail 
himself of the best assistance which can be found at the time : 

For the purpose of changing the moorings of any ship in port, 
or of taking her into or out of any dock, in cases where such act 
can be done by an unqualified pilot, without infringing the regnla- 
tions of the port, or any orders which the harbour-master is legally 
empowered to give (§ 362). 

The following persons are liable to pay pilotage dues for any ship 
for which the services of a qualified pilot are obtained, viz., the 
owner or master, or such consignees or agent thereof as have paid, 
or made themselves liable to pay, any other charge on account of 
that ship in the port of her arrival or disdiarge, as to pilotage 
imvards^ aud, in the port from which she clears out, as to pilotage 
outtvards. In default of payment, these pilotage dues can be 
recovered, in the same manner as penalties of the like amount may 
be recovered under the act (see Chap. VII. *' Legal Procedure ") ; 
but this recovery of pilotage dues cannot take place, until a previous 
demand thereof has been made in writing^ and the dues so demanded 
have remained unpaid for seven days after the time of that demand 
being made (§ 363). 

Every consignee and agent (not being the owner or master) so 
made liable for the payment of pilotage dues in respect of any ship, 
can retain, out of any monies in his hands received on account of 
the ship or belonging to the owner thereof, the amount of all dues 
so paid by him, together with all reasonable expenses he may have 
incurred^ by reason of tbat payxn^iiX. qic \viXi^^\V3 ^ ^^4V 
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7. Rates of Pilotage (Trinity House), — Subject to any alteration 
made by the Trinity House, there continue to be paid to all Trinity 
HoQse pilots, in respect of pilotage services, such dues as were, 
immediately before the Merchant Shipping Act came into operation, 
payable to them in respect of these services (§ 380). See the table 
U in the schedule annexed to the act. 

Subject to any alteration made by the Trinity House, and not- 
withstanding anything before mentioned, there is paid in respect of 
all foreign ships, trading to and from the port of London, and not 
exempted from pilotage, the following pilotage dues: — as to ships 
invoardSf the full amount of dues for the distance piloted ; and as to 
ships outwards, the full amount of dues for the distance required by 
law. Payment of these pilotage dues must be made to the collector 
of Customs in the port of London, by some one or more of the 
following persons : — the master or other person having charge of 
the ship, or the consignee or agents thereof, who have paid, or made 
theposelves liable to pay, any other charge for that ship in the port 
of London. This pilotage can be recovered in the same manner as 
other pilotage dues are recoverable (§ 381). 

Subject to any alteration made by the Trinity House, the collec- 
tor, on receiving pilotage dues, in respect of foreign ships, gives to 
the person paying the same a receipt in writing, and no officer of 
Customs in the port of London can grant a clearance or transire for 
any such foreign ship, without the production of this receipt ; and, 
if she attempt to go to sea without a clearance or transire, any such 
officer can detain her until this receipt is produced (§ 382.) 

Whenever any difference arises between the master and any qua- 
lified pilot of any ship trading to or from the port of London, as to 
her draught of water, the Trinity House, upon the application of 
either party, made, in the cslsg of sl ship inward bound, within twelve 
hours after her arrival, or at some time before she begins to dis- 
charge her cargo ; and in the case of an outward bound ship, before 
she quits her moorings, appoints some proper officer, who measures 
the ship, and settles the difference accordingly ; and there must 
be paid to the officer, who so measures the ship, by the party against 
whom he decides, £1, Is., if the ship be below, and 10s. 6d., if 
she be above the entrance of the London Docks at Wapping 
(§ 384). 

By (5) of § 333, every pilotage authority, by bye-laws, made 
with consent of her Majesty in council, can fix the rates and prices 
or other remuneration to be demanded and received, for the time 
being, by pilots licensed by such authority, or to alter the mode of 
remunerating these pilots, in such manner as this authority may, 
with consent foresaid, think fit ; so that no liV^Vi^i t^X.^'e^ ^\ ^\vyt'§^ 
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are demanded or received from the masters or owners of ships, in 
the case of the Trinity Hoose, than the rates and prices specified in 
the table U annexed to the Merchant Shipping Act; and, in the 
case of all other pilotage authorities, than the rates and prices which 
might have been lawfully fixed or demanded by them respectively 
under any act of Parliament, charter, or custom, in force imme- 
diately before the commencement of the Merchant Shipping Act 

8. Offences of Pilots {General). — If any qualified pilot commits 
any of the ofiences after mentioned, he, for each such offence, k 
addition to any liability for damages at the suit of the person 
aggrieved, incurs a penalty, not exceeding £100, and is liable to 
suspension or dismissal by the pilotage authority by which he is 
licensed, viz : — 

(1.) Keeps himself, or is interested in keeping by any agent, 
servant, or other person, any public-house or place of public enter- 
tainment, or sells, or is interested in selling, any wine, spiritnons 
liquors, tobacco, or tea : 

(2.) Commits any fraud, or other offence against the revenues of 
customs or excise, or the laws relating thereto : 

(3.) Is in any way, directly or indirectly, concerned in any cor- 
rupt practices relative to ships, their tackle, furniture, cargoes, crews, 
or passengers, or to persons in distress at sea, or by shipwreck, or 
to their monies, goods, or chattels (moveables) : 

(4.) Lends his licence : 

(5.) Acts as pilot when suspended : 

(G.) Acts as pilot when in a state of intoxication : 

(7.) Employs or causes to be employed on board any ship of 
which he has tlie charge, any boat, anchor, or cable, or other store, 
matter, or thing, beyond what is necessary for the service of that . 
ship, with the intent to enhance the expenses of pilotage, for his 
own gain or the gain of any other person : 

(8.) Refuses or wilfully delays, when not prevented by illness or 
other reasonable cause, to take charge of any ship within the limits 
of his licence, upon the signal for a pilot being made by that ship, or 
upon being required to do so by the master, owner, agent, or con- 
signee thereof, or by any officer of the pilotage authorities by whom 
that pilot is licensed, or by any principal officer of customs : 

(9.) Unnecessarily cuts or slips, or causes to be cut or slipped, 
any cable belonging to any ship: 

(10.) Refuses, on the request of the master, to conduct the ship, 
of which he has the charge, into any port or place into which he is 
qualified to conduct the same, except on reasonable grounds of 
danger to the ship : 

(11,) Quits the s\ilp o£ Yj\vvc\i \!l^ \i^ >iXi^ Oc^ax^^., ^\55«^^\i^ l\sft 
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consent of the master, before the service for which he was hired has 
been performed. 

And every person who procures, abets, or connives at the com- 
mission of any such offence, likewise incurs, in addition to any lia- 
bility for damages, as aforesaid, a penalty not exceeding £100 ; and, 
if a qualified pilot, is liable to suspension or dismission by the pilot- 
age authority by which he is licensed (§ 865). 

If, when in charge of any ship, any pilot, by wilful breach of 
dnty, or by neglect of duty, or by reason of drunkenness, does any 
act tending to the immediate loss, destruction, or serious damage of 
that ship, or tending immediately to endanger the life or limb of 
any person on board ; or if any pilot, by wilful breach of duty, or 
by neglect of duty, or by reason of drunkenness, refuses or omits to 
do any lawful act, proper and requisite to be done by him, for pre- 
serving the ship from loss, destruction, or serious damage ; or for 
preserving any person belonging to, or on board of that ship, from 
danger to life or limb, — the pilot, so offending, is deemed, for each 
ofTence, guilty of a misdemeanor, and, if a qualified pilot, is also 
liable to suspension and dismissal by the authority by which he is 
licensed (§ 366). 

If, by wilful misrepresentation of circumstances upon which the 
safety of a ship may depend, any person obtains, or endeavours to 
obtain, the charge of that ship, this person, and every other person 
procuring, abetting, or conniving at the commission of such offence, 
incur, in addition to any liability for damages, at the suit of the party 
aggrieved, a penalty not exceeding £100 ; and, if the offender is a 
qualified pilot, he is also liable to suspension or dismissal by the 
pilotage authorities by which he is licensed (§ 367). 

LoABiLiTY OF SHIPOWNERS. — By § 4 of the act 17 and 18 Vict., 
c. 120, the previously existing acts, 7 Geo. II., c. 15 ; 26 Geo. III., 
c. 86 ; and 53 Geo. III., c. 159, limiting the responsibility of ship- 
owners, were repealed ; and the liability of shipowners is now regu- 
lated by the ninth part of the Merchant Shipping Act, which applies 
to the whole of her Majesty's dominions. 

1. Limitation of Liability. — ^No owner of any sea- going ship, or 
share therein, is liable to make good any loss or damage that may 
happen, without his actual fault or privity (joint knowledge) of or to 
any of the following things : — 

(1.) Of or to any goods, merchandise, or other things whatsoever 
taken in or put on board his ship, by reason of Bujjire happening 
on board that ship : 

(The master is not here mentioned, but the insertion of the 
word *' fire " in the bill of lading, removes his responsibility 
(Abbot, 389). Under § 4 of lYie 2^ Gi^o. \\\., ^. ^'^..^^iMv^ 
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was framed in words analogoas to the foregoing, it was held, 
that lighters, used for loading and unloading goods from 
ships, were not Included ; and, therefore, that the owners of 
these, when loss or damage happened by fire, either through 
accident or negligence, to goods on board these, were not pro- 
tected from liability under that statute (Hunter v, M'GrOwan, 
1 Bligh, 613 ; Morewood v. Pollock, 21 L. T. 87). 
(2.) Of or to any gold, silver, diamonds, watches, jewels, or pre- 
cious stones, taken in or put on board his ship, by reason of any 
robbery^ embezzlement^ making away with^ or secreting thereof, unless 
the owner or shipper thereof has, at the time of shipping the same^ 
inserted in his bills of lading, or otherwise declared in writing to 
the owner or master of that ship, the true nature and value of these 
articles : — 

To any extent whatever (§ 503). 
No owner of a sea- going ship, or share therein, is answerable to 
an extent beyond the value of his ship^ as at the time of the loss 
(Wilson, infra)^ and the freight due^ or to grow due^ in respect of 
that ship, during the voyage, which, at the time of the happening of 
any of the events after-mentioned, is in prosecution, or contra^ 
for, viz. : — 

(1.) Where any loss of life or personal injury is caused to any 
person being carried in his ship : 

(2.) Where any damage or loss is caused to any goods, merchan- 
dise, or other things whatsoever, on board that ship : 

(3.) Where any loss of life or personal injury is, by reason of the 
improper navigation of a sea- going ship, as aforesaid, caused to any 
person carried in any other ship or boat : 

(4.) Where, by reason of this improper navigation of a sea-gomg 
ship, any loss or damage is caused to any other ship or boat, or to 
any goods, merchandise, or other thing whatsoever, on board any 
other ship or boat. 

But, in no case where any such liability is incurred in respect of 
loss of life or personal injury to any passenger, can the value of such 
sea-going ship, and the freight tbei'co^ be taken to be less than £16 
per registered ton (§ 504). 

(The words — '* The freight due, or to grow due, in respect of 
the ship during the voyage," are nearly the same as the 
terms used in the first section of the act 53 Geo. III., c. 159 ; 
and, under that section, it was held that the words " freight 
due, or to grow due," comprehended all the freight for the 
voyage, and that it made no diflference whether that freight 
was paid in advance or not (Wilson v. Dickson, 2 B. & A. 2). 
And the value o? iVie iY«i\^\\V \s> x-ak^vi \.<i \i^ n^^ ^\aftNs».t.^hich 
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the ship would have actaally earned as freight, had she 
arrived at her port of destination, after dedacting the freight 
on goods thrown overboard, burnt, or wrongously sold in 
the course of the voyage (Canaan v, Maeburn, 1 Biug. 465). 

^or the purposes of this ninth part of the Merchant Shipping 
Act, the freight is deemed to include the value of the carriage of 
anj goods or merchandise belonging to the owners of the ship, pas- 
sage-money, and also the hire due or to grow due under or by 
virtne of any contract, except only such hire, in the case of a ship 
hired for time, as may not begin to be earned until the expiration 
of six months after the loss or damage (§ 505). 

In respect of every such loss of life, personal injury, loss of or 
damage to goods as aforesaid, arising on different occasions, the 
owner of a sea-going ship, or share therein, is liable to the same 
extent as if no other loss, injury, or damage had arisen (§ 506). 

2. Mode of Procedure. — Whenever any liability, as aforesaid, has 
been or is alleged to have been incurred, by loss of life or personal 
injary, after giving not less than three days' notice, by post or other- 
wise, to the party to be made defendant or defender, the Board of Trade 
can, by warrant, sealed with the seal of the board, or signed by one of 
its secretaries or assistant- secretaries, require the sheriff having juris- 
diction over any place in the United Kingdom, to summon a jury at the 
time and place specified in the warrant, for the purpose of determining 
the following questions : — The number, names, and descriptions of all 
persons killed or injured by reason of any wrongful act, neglect, or 
default. Upon the receipt of this warrant, the sheriff summons a 
jury of twenty-four indifferent persons, duly qualified to act as com- 
mon jurymen in the superior courts, to meet at the time and place 
specified in the warrant (§ 507). 

If either party to the inquiry desire the question to be tried by a 
special jury, it can be so tried, provided that notice of this desire, 
if coming from the other party, is given to the Board of Trade 
before it has issued its warrant to the sheriff ; and, for that purpose, 
the board requires the sheriff, by its warrant, to nominate a special 
jury for the trial. There'npon, and as soon as conveniently may be 
after the receipt of the warrant by the sheriff, he summons both the 
parties to appear before him, by themselves, or their attorneys or 
agents, at a convenient time and place appointed by him for nominating 
a special jury; and, at the place and time so appointed, the sheriff 
proceeds to nominate and strike a special jury, in the same manner 
in which special juries are required, by the laws in force for the 
time being, to be nominated or struck by the proper officers of the 
superior courts; and the sheriff appoints a day, and on the day so 
appointed, he proceeds to reduce the spedaV ^ux^ \.q >i)«v^ \!Cqh^\ '^N. 
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twenty, in the manner used and accustomed by the proper officers 
of the superior courts (§ 608). 

Ttie following provisions are applicable to the conduct of proceed- 
ings by the Board of Trade : — 

(1.) The sheriff presides at the inquiry, and, — ^in England and 
Ireland, the board is deemed to be plaintiff, — and, in Scotland the 
pursuer, — with power to appoint an agent to act in its behalf and 
has all the rights and privileges of a plaintiff in actions at law, and 
the o^mer or owners by whom such liability is alleged to have been 
incurred, are deemed, — in England and Ireland, to be the defendant, 
— and, in Scotland, the defender: 

(2.) Not less than ten days^ notice of the time and place of the 
inquiry, is served by the board on the defendant : 

(3.) Service on the master of the ship, is deemed good service on 
the owner ; and, in respect> of the proceedings on such an inqoiij, 
the master is deemed the agent and representative of the owner, 
with power to appear for him on the inquiry, and to do all matters 
and things he might have done himself: 

(4.) If the defendant does not appear at the time of the inquiry, 
that inquiry is proceeded with, as if he had appeared, upon doe 
proof of service of notice having been made on him, in pursuance of 
the act : 

(5.) In England and Ireland, the empanelling of the jury and the 
summoning and attendance of witnesses, is conducted and enforced 
in the manner provided by the Lands Clauses Consolidation Act 
(8 and 9 Yict., c. 18), in cases of disputed compensation as to land, 
and, in Scotland, in the manner provided by the Lands Clauses 
Consolidation (Scotland) Act (8 and 9 Vict., c. 19), in like cases, or 
as near thereto as circumstances will permit. All the provisions in 
these acts, having reference to cases where any question of disputed 
compensation requires to be determined by the verdict of a jury, are, 
with the reciuisite alterations, considered as incorporated with the 
Merchant Shipping Act, and to have reference to cases where the 
question of the liability of an owner, in respect of any such accident 
as aforesaid, requires to be determined by the verdict of a jury : 

(6.) In England and Ireland, if the Board of Trade so requiree, 
or if the defendant so requires, and the board assents thereto, the 
sheriff must appoint as assessor a barrister- at-law, of competent 
knowledge and standing : 

(7.) In England and Ireland, the costs incurred by all parties, m 

and incident to any such inquiry, are taxed by the master of one of 

her Majesty's superior courts of law, as between attorney and client; 

andf in Scotland, by the auditor of the Court of Session, as between 

agent and client ; and if, in any 'mc^vjLvn-j >i)aa ^^\^\^\. \^ yq. \v?^\a ^C 
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fhe plaintiff, these must be paid by the defendant ; but, if the verdict 
is in favoor of the defendant, these are paid by the Board of Trade, 
oat of the Mercantile Marine Fund : 

^ (8.) Upon application made to a superior court as aforesaid, the 
payment of all damages and costs in any such inquiry, are enforced 
by role or order of that court, or a judge thereof or otherwise, as 
the court and judge thinks fit: 

(9.) The Board of Trade can make any compromise it thinks fit, 
as to the damage payable in respect of personal injury or of the death 
of any person ; and any damages received in pursuance of such com- 
promise, so far as the same extend, are applied in the same manner, 
and are subject to the same rules, as if these were damages on the 
inqoiry by the board. (See in/ra, § 509.) 

The following rules are observed, as to the damages recovered in 
any such inquiry as aforesaid, and the application thereof: — 

(1.) The damages payable in each case of death or injury must 
be assessed at £30 : 

(2.) The damages found due on an inquiry as aforesaid, are the 
first charge on the aggregate amount for which the owner is liable, 
and mnst be paid out of that amount, in priority to all other 
claims: 

(3.) All damages as aforesaid must be paid to her Majesty's Pay- 
master-General, and must be distributed and dealt with by him 
In such manner as the Board of Trade directs. In directing this 
distribution, the board has power, in the first place, to deduct and 
retain any costs incidental thereto ; and, in the next place, as regards 
the sums paid in respect of injuries^ to direct payment to each per- 
son injured, of such compensation, — not exceeding in any case the 
statutory amount, — as the board thinks fit ; and, as regards the 
sums paid in respect of deaths to direct payment thereof for the 
benefit of the husband, wife, parent, or child of the deceased, or any 
of them, in such shares, upon such evidence, and in such manner, as 
the board thinks fit : 

(4.) The board refunds to the owner any surplus remaining under 
its control, and the sum so refunded forms part of the residue as 
after mentioned (§ 511) : 

(5.) Neither the board, nor any person acting under it, is liable 
to any action, suit, account, claim, or demand whatsoever, for or in 
respect of any act or matter done, or omitted to be done, in the dis- 
tribution of these damages as aforesaid : 

(6.) If the amount paid to her Majesty's Paymaster-General, 2s 
already mentioned, is insufficient to meet the demands upon it, 
the several claims must abate (suffer diminution) proportionally 

s 
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After the completion of an inqniry as aforesaid, if any person 
estimates the damages payable in respect of such Injory — or, if the 
executor or administrator of any deceased person, estimates the 
damages payable in respect of his death, at a greater sum than the 
statutory amount — or, in case of a compromise having been made 
by the Bdard of Trade, than the amount accepted by the board, by 
way of compensation for the injury or death as aforesaid, upon re- 
paying or obtaining the repayment by the board to the owner, of the 
amount paid by him to the board, in respect of such injury or death, 
— the person so estimating the damages, is at liberty to bring an 
action for the recovery of damages, in the same manner as if no 
power for instituting an inquiry had been given, to the board as be- 
fore mentioned, subject to the following proviso : — that any damages 
recoverable by that person, are payable only out of the residue, if 
any, of the aggregate amount for which the owner is liable, after de- 
ducting all sums paid to her Majesty's Paymaster-General in manoer 
foresaid. If the damages recovered in the action do not exceed 
double the statutory amount, that person must pay to the defendant 
in the action, all the costs thereof, — these costs being taxed, in 
England and Ireland, as between attorney and client ; and, in Soot- 
land, as between agent and client (§ 511). 

In cases where loss of life or personal injury has occurred by any 
accident in respect of which the owner of the ship is, or is alleged to 
be, liable in damages, no person is entitled to bring any action, or 
institute any suit or other legal proceeding in the United Kingdom, 
until the completion of the inquiry (if any) instituted by the Board 
of Trade, — or until the board has refused to institute the same. 
And, for the purpose of entitling any person to bring an action or 
institute a suit or other legal proceeding, the board is deemed to 
have refused to institute such inquiry, whenever notice has been 
served on it by any person, of his desire to bring such an action or 
institute such suit or other legal proceeding, and no inquiry is 
instituted by the board, in respect of the subject-matter of such 
intended action, &c., for the space of one month after the service of 
this notice (§ 512). 

"Whenever the board, having refused as now mentioned, to insti- 
tute any inquiry, afterwards determines to institute an inquir}', the 
damages and costs (if any) recovered in this inquiry, are payable 
rateably with, and not in priority to, any costs and damages re- 
covered in any other action, &c. (§ 513). 

In cases where any liability has been, or is alleged to have been 
incurred by any owner, in respect of loss of life, personal injury, or 
loss of or damage to s\nps, \i03L\.a^ ox ^q>^^^^ ^\id s»Q,veral claims are 
made or apprehended mitsp^el oi \)a\^ \\^^\v^ , >i)s^^\i^ %\iJ^^^^ 
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right before given to the Board of Trade (§ 507) of recovering 
damages in the United Kingdom, in respect of loss of life or personal 
injury, — ^it is lawful, in England or Ireland, for the High Court of 
Chancery, in Scotland, for the Court of Session, and, in any British 
possession, for any competent court, to entertain proceedings at the 
snit of any owner, for the purpose of determining the amount of this 
liability, subject as aforesaid ; and for distributing this amount rate- 
^bly amongst the several claimants, with power to that court, to 
stop all actions and suits pending in any other court, in relation to 
the same subject matter. Any proceeding entertained by the Court 
of Chancery, Court of Session, or any other competent court, can be 
oondncted in such manner, and subject to such regulations as to 
making interested persons parties to the same, and as to the exclu- 
sion of any claimants who do not come in within a certain time, and 
as to requiring security from the owner, and as to payment of costs, 
as the court thinks just (§ 514). 

All sums of money paid for or on account of auy, loss or dam4ge, 
in respect of which the liability of the owners of the ship is Iin4t0, 
as has been before mentioned, and all costs incurred in relation 
thereto, can be brought into account among part-owners of the same 
ship, in the same manner as money disbursed for the use thereof 
(§ 515). 

3. Saving Clause. — Nothing in this part of the Merchant Shipping 
Act as before detailed can be construed : — ^to lessen or take away 
any liability to which any master or seaman being also oumer or 
pari owner of the ship to which he belongs^ in his capacity of master 
or seaman : — or to extend to any British ship, not being a British 
registered ship, within the meaning of the Merchant Shipping Act 
(§616). 

The liability of a master, not being an owner or part owner of his 
sh^, is in no ways affected by the foregoing provisions of the 
Merchant Shipping Act. 

See '* liiABiLiTY OF THE Masteb." Infra, Chap. VII. 
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CHAPTER V. 

OF THB VOYAGE Ain> ITS INCIDENTS. 

Proceeding on the voyage— Ports or Places of Call— Deviation. — 1. Fn»m stress 9f 
iDtather ; 2. For toant cf necessary repairs ; 3. From iUness of master or markurs; 
4. Mutiny qf crew ; 6. Succouring ships in distress— Change of voyag&— Collision. 

PboceedIng on the Voyage. — The loading of the vessel having 
been fully completed, all the necessary papers and documents on 
board, the clearance or transire from the customs duly obtained, and 
the master furnished with copies of the charter-party, or memorandnm 
of charter-party, and of the policies of insurance on both ship and 
goods, — the master must, without delay, proceed on the intended 
voyage, but not so as to sail in stormy weather, or in an adverse 
wind. According to the modem practice, the master is the sole 
judge of the propriety of sailing; and, if a day is fixed in the 
charter-party or memorandum, for the ship's sailing, — either on or 
before^ or not before, or not after, — the sailing on or before, or not 
before, or not after, that particular day, admits of a reasonable 
excuse. But, when similar terms are used in a policy of insurance, 
whether on ship or goods, these terms must be literally complied 
with, and the ship must have actually broken ground, and, being 
completely seaworthy in all respects, must have really pro- 
ceeded on her voyage, on or before, and must not proceed after, the 
day named, — or she must not sail before the day so fixed, according 
to the terms used. Here, a substantial compliance with these terms 
will not do ; they must be complied with to the very letter ; and, 
where the warranty or condition is, that the ship shall sail on or 
before a certain day, should she not sail, from whatever cause, on or 
before that day, in a fit condition to proceed to sea, and so, over the 
sea, to her port of destination, the insurances are void ; and, in like 
manner, if the terms of the warranty are, that the ship shall not sail 
before, or not sail after a certain day — should she sail before that 
day in the one case, or after that day in the other, the policies, 
either on ship or goods, in these terms, will not attach. And, to 
comply with this warranty, the sailing must be a sailing with all 
things fully complete for the voyage ; for, if the vessel is not then 
seaworthy in all respects for the voyage, as detailed in the preceding 
chapter, she sails in an unseaworthy state, in breach of the implied 
Tvarranty of seaworthiness, awd, eouseqiiently, neither the ship nor 
cargo is protected by tli© po\idea oi m^xM^u^^. 
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Thas, in a policy on sugar ** at and from Tobago to London," th« 
ship was warranted to sail on or before 10th August; on the 9th 
she took out her clearance for London, and on the 1 0th had finally 
completed her loading and got her passengers on board ; she was 
then moored in Tobago Bay, with a bower and stream anchor, and 
there was no impediment to her sailing, had the wind permitted ; in 
fact, on that day the stream anchor was raised, some of the sails 
were set, and she moved forward about thirty fathoms, by heaving 
in about that length of the cable of the bower anchor ; but the bower 
anchor was not raised, as a heavy swell was seen setting into the 
bay, and the master was fearful, if he departed on that day, the 
vessel would be lost in getting out ; she therefore lay where she 
was till next morning, the 11th, and then got under weigh, and 
finally left the port, having had no communication with the 
shore after the morning of the 10th ; but it was held, that, 
in order to comply with the warranty, the ship must he actually on 
her voyage on the day specified (Nelson r. Salvador, M. and M. 359). 
So also, where the policy was " at and from Portneuf (on the St 
Lawrence, about thirty miles above Quebec) to London," and a 
warranty to sail '*o» or before the 28th October;" on the 26th, the 
ship, having completed her loading at Portneuf, dropped down the 
river to Quebec, to obtain her clearance, wkh a crew not complete 
for her voyage across the Atlantic : on the evening of the 28th she 
arrived at Quebec, but the crew was not completed, nor the 
clearances obtained at the Quebec custom-house till the 29th, and 
she did not actually leave the port of Quebec till the 80th : — it was 
held that this was not a compliance with the warranty (Ridsdale v, 
Newanham, 3. M. and S. 456). And where, in a time policy, 
the ship was "warranted not to sail for British North America, 
after the 16th day of August ; " the ship was then lying in the 
custom-house dock, Dublin, and on the 10th was chartered for a 
back voyage to Dublin; on the morning of the 15th, being then in 
all respects ready for sea, she was cleared at the custom-house, and, 
in the course of the same day, was hauled out of dock into the river 
Liflfey, for the purpose of proceeding on her voyage to Quebec; on that 
day, however, the wind was blowing right up the river, dead against 
the ship ; but, on the same day, she was warped down the river till 
the tide ebbed, and she took the ground ; on the next day, the wind 
being still right against her, she was warped down to a point, beyond 
which she could make no further progress in that way, and where, 
at the ebb, she again took the ground ; next day, the 17th, the wind 
shifted, and the ship immediately set sail, and put to sea on her 
voyage : — it was held, that the ship was in the prosecution of her 
voyage on the 15th August, having on that day madft 9» \!&A^^<<cD.^'Q;!(» 
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for the purpose of proceeding to sea (though in the river), and OTer 
the sea to North America (Cochrane v. Fisher, 5 Tyr. 496). 

Where no particular course for the voyage is pointed out in the 
charter-party or in the policies of insurance, and where the voyage 
Is merely stated to be, — from a port named, as the port of loading, 
or sailing, to another port named, as the port of destination or dis- 
charge, — the master is not at liberty to take any course he may think 
proper, but he is bound to take the shortest and safest, and, at tbe 
same time, the usual and customary course, to the port of destina- 
tion or discharge. 

But, if a particular route or course is pointed out for the voyage, 
in the charter-party or in the policies, that route or course must be 
adhered to and followed, and any deviation from that route or 
course, not justified or rendered necessary by any of the causes, or 
for any of the purposes, to be afterwards mentioned, will render the 
shipowner liable for any subsequent loss of the cargo, or damage 
received by it, from whatever cause, and will also vitiate the 
insurances both on ship and goods. The course of the voyage 
pursued by the ship must be the course described, or, in other words, 
in this case the master must be guided in this course by tbe 
directions in the charter-party or policies of insurance ; and hence 
the necessity of his being furnished with copies of the charter-party 
and of these policies. 

It may have been agreed in the charter-party or stipulated in tbe 
policies of insurance, that tbe ship is to call, or to have leave to call, 
at certain ports or places in the course of her voyage ; and, hence, 
the i^ext consideration is — the 

Poets oe Places of Call. — Here two general rules must be 
attended to : — If these ports or places of call are enumerated in tbe 
charter-party or policies, then these ports or places of call must be 
taken in the order in which they are so enumerated^ whether that be 
in their geographical order or not : But, if the liberty is general,— 
with leave to call at all or any ports or places, — then these ports or 
places must be taken in the geographical order in which they occur 
in the course of that voyage. And there is another rule applicable 
to both : — if any one port or place of call is not visited in the due 
course of the voyage, but the subsequent ports or places of call are 
duly visited in their order, as named, — or, if not named, in theur 
geographical order, — then, the omitted port or place cannot be 
visited at a subsequent stage of the voyage, without this being deemed 
a deviation. An example or two will make these rules plain : — 

Thus, in one case, on the first point, a ship was insured from 
" Carron to Hull, with liberty to call at Leithy'' — the usual practice 
wa,8 for vessels in that trad^ lo C2X\ ^x. ^\^^x^\^\. ^Vw:.^'?* %om^ down 
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the Forth, and taking in and delivering goods, as at Borrowston- 
ness, Leith, and Morrlson^s Haven; and, in this case, the broker 
was instracted to insure the goods, with liberty to call as usual^ 
but the policy was eflfected in the above terms, ^^wttk liberty 
to caU at LeUh;" the ship sailed on her voyage, and, passing by 
Leith, without calling there, pat into Morrison's Haven; and hav- 
ing got safe in and out, again resumed the direct coarse of her voy- 
age from Garron to Hull, when she was overtaken by a storm, and 
wrecked on the coast of Northumberland, with a total loss of the 
cargo : — ^it was held in the House of Lords, that the ship's putting 
into a port when she had no liberty to do so, but, on the contrary, 
express permission was given her to put into a named port, thereby 
discharged the underwriters (Elliott v. Wilson, 7 Brown's P.O. 
469). And, where a ship was insured, " at and from Fisherrow to 
Gottenburgh, and back to Leith and Cockenzie" and after having 
performed her outward voyage, she sailed from Gottenburgh on her 
homeward voyieige, having goods on board both for Leith and 
Cockenzie ; in the geographical order, Cockenzie lies nearer Gotten- 
burgh than Leith, and lies abotit a mile and a half out of the direct 
course between the two ports ; it is a much less convenient harbour 
than Leith, and there did not appear to be any settled coarse of 
•trade regulating the order of sailing to the two places, on a voyage 
such as that insured ; without going first to Leith, the ship put into 
Cockenzie, and, in coming out, was stranded and lost : — it was held 
that, as the termini of the intended voyage were in terms described 
in the policy, and as there was no regular and settled course known 
to all traders, different from that so described, the underwriter was 
discharged (Beatson v. Haworth, 6 T.R. 681). 

8o, where a ship was insured '^ at and from London to Trinidad," 
with liberty to call at all or any of the West India islands and set- 
tlements ; it was held, that the liberty of calling must be confined to 
places taken in the direct and customary course between the termini 
of the voyage insured, and, therefore, could not be held to protect 
the ship, after having once sailed southward as far as Demerara, on 
then sailing northward to Martinique and St Thomas's, unless satis- 
factory evidence was given that such was the customary course in 
these voyages as that insured (Gardner v. Senhouse, 3 Taant. 16). 
And where a ship was insured from Liverpool to Palermo, Messina, 
and Naples, the true construction of the policy was held to be, that 
the insured might drop any of the places named, but that, if he 
went to more than one, he must take them in the order named in the 
policy (Marsden v. Reid, 3 East, 672). 

It is implied in this liberty to call at ports or places in the course 
of the voyage, that the so calling must be for some purj^ose or ob- 
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ject in coDnexion with the general scope or ultimate termination of 
that voyage, and not for any purpose or object altogether nncon- 
nected. And, therefore, where a sbip was insured on a voyage *' at 
and from Para to New York,*' daring her stay there, and at and 
from thence to Para, with leave to call at all or any of the Wind- 
ward or Leeward islands on her passage to New York, with leave to 
discharge, &c., at any ports or places she might call at or proceed 
to, particularly at all or any of the Windward and Leeward islandsy 
without being deemed any deviation ; after sailing from Para, on 
her passage to New York, the ship put into St Thomas's and 8t 
Bartholomew's, two of the Leeward islands, not for any purpose con- 
nected with the voyage insured, but in order to obtain information 
for the shipowner, as to the state of the market in these islands:— 
it was held that, though these islands were within the scope of the 
adventure, yet putting into them for a purpose wholly unconnected 
with the voyage insured^ and which had reference to a new adven- 
ture, to be subsequently undertaken in another ship, vitiated the 
policy (Hammond v. Reid, 4 B and A. 72). 

Deviation. — A deviation from the ordinary and usual course of the 
voyage, must be distinguished from a change of the voyage — the 
former being made, voluntarily or necessarily, in the course of the 
original voyage, while the commencement and termination of that 
voyage may remain the same ; but the latter being the substitution 
of a new and different voyage or route for the one originally speci- 
fied or agreed on, and the determination so to change the voyage, 
must, in the general case, have been resolved upon, previous to the 
sailing of the ship. 

A deviation voluntarily made without any justifying cause, not 
only discharges the underwriters from the time or point at which 
the deviation takes place, but it renders the master and owner 
liable for all the subsequent loss or damage the goods may sus- 
tain ; and, if there has been a time fixed by the charter-party, 
for the ship's being ready at an appointed place, to receive her 
cargo, but, in consequence of a voluntary deviation on the oat- 
ward voyage, she is not at the port of loading by the agreed 
on time, the freighter has it in his option to put an end to the 
contract ; and, in any view, the owner is liable to him in da- 
mages. 

In reference to this liability of the owner to the freighter, the 
following cases may serve as an illustration : — A ship was char- 
tered for a voyage from London to the Cape of Good Hope, and 
thence to Bombay and back; having arrived at the Cape and 
delivered goods there, (which could have been done in two days,) 
he remained there ten days, ta.V\\i^ \m ^^u\a, Iqv the Mauritius, 
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on Ms own account, went ronnd by the Mauritias on his way to 
Bombay, and arrived there six weeks later than he would have done, 
liad he proceeded direct ; the freighter's agents refased to load a 
cargo; uid, in an. action of damages, by the owners against the 
fineighter for not loading a cargo, it was held, that a deviation so 
long and unreasonable, put an end to the contract of affreightment 
(Freeman v. Taylor, 8 Bing. 318). And in another case, a ship 
was chartered on 20th October, to go in ballast from Portsmouth to 
8t MichaePs, and bring back a cargo of fruit direct to London, 
thirty-five running days being allowed for loading and unloading, to 
commence on 1st December then next ; and if the ship did not ar- 
rive at St Michael's by 31st January thereafter, the charterer was 
to be at liberty to throw up the charter-party ; the usual length of 
the voyage is a fortnight or three weeks, and the loading and un- 
loading occupies about a week, so that, had the ship sailed direct 
for St Michael's shortly after the date of the charter-party, her cargo 
might have been expected in London early in January, — ships ordi- 
Hariiy jailing about the end of October, and arriving in London 
about the end of December, so as to be early in the market ; but, 
instead of proceeding direct to St Michael's, the ship made a voyage 
to Oporto, returned to Portsmouth, and then sailed for St Michael's, 
which she reached before 31st January, and arrived, loaded with 
oranges, in London, on 1st February, by which time there was a 
glat in the market, and the price of oranges had fallen 10s. 6d. a 
box ; — in an action of damages by the charterer against the ship- 
owner, the latter was found liable (M'Andrew v. Adams, 1 Bing. 
N.C. 29). 

These were cases under charter-parties ; but, in every case of vo- 
luntary deviation, the general rule, as between the owner of the 
goods and the shipowner, is ^' that no wrongdoer can be allowed to 
qualify or apportion his own wrong ; that if a loss actually happens 
while his wrongful act is in operation and force, and which is 
attributable to his wrongful act, he cannot set up as an answer, the 
bare possibility of a like loss, if his wrongful act had never been 
done" (Per Tindal, C. J., in Davis v. Garnett, 6 Bing. 716). 

The subject of deviation is often an important question under 
policies of insurance. Some of the cases already mentioned, under 
an express libei'ty to call at ports or places, are instances also 
of deviation; but then the question falls to be looked at, in 
cases where there is no such liberty; and here, the general rule 
is, that there must he a precise^ clear and established usage, to 
justify a ship in departing from the direct and usual course be- 
tween the port of departure and the port of destination (1 Am., 
354). 
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A9, for instance, it is well known that all ships passing through 
the Sound have to stop at Elsinore, and pay the Sound dues, — this 
stoppage being considered as forming a part of the nsual course of 
the voyage of ships in the Baltic trade ; and, therefore, this is not 
held a deviation, though there be no liberty so to stop in the policy. 
(Cormick v. Gladstones, 11 East, 347). And where ships engaged 
in the Newfoundland trade, are insured in the usual terms, '' at and 
from Newfoundland," for the homeward voyage, — it is no defence to 
the underwriter, that a ship, after her arrival at Newfoundland, 
has made intermediate voyages, according to the common usage of 
that trade, from one American port to another, before beginning to 
load her cargo for the homeward voyage, though the underwriters 
had not been informed of this usage (Yallance v, Dewar, 1 Gamp. 
603). 

Where a ship was insured at and from her port of loading in 
North America to Liverpool — the ship took in part of her loading at 
a place in one creek of a bay, and, to take in the rest, afterwards 
went to another place, eight miles off, in another creek of the 
same bay ; this was held to be a deviation, on the grounds, that 
the terms of the policy clearly shewed the underwriter did not in- 
tend to run the risk of the ship's loading at two places so distant, 
and that there was no evidence of these two places being considered 
by the mercantile world, as forming parts of the same port (Brown 
V. Tayleur, 4 Ad. and Ell. 241). 

Not only will a deviation from the prescribed and usual course of 
the voyage discharge the underwriters, but a departure from the 
usual mode of carrying it on^ by which the risk is varied from the 
risk meant to be assured by the underwriters, will have the same 
effect, as is well illustrated by the following case: — A ship 
was insured "at and from London to Jamaica,'' a voyage which, 
after arriving at a certain point, may be pursued by any one of three 
tracks ; one immediately to the south of St Domingo ; another fur- 
ther south ; and a third to the north of that island : of these three 
tracks, those to the southward were the most usual, especially in 
time of peace, and were the safest navigation, while the one to the 
northward was the shortest, but more difficult, though somethnes 
preferred in time of war, by those who were acquainted with it; 
but the mual course is to leave it to the master on arriving at the 
dividing point of the three tracks, to exercise his own judgment at 
the time, in selecting the proper course, according to circumstances, 
to be taken. In the present instance, however, the master sailed, 
with directions to call at Gape Nicolai Mole, in St Domingo, and 
land some stores there, and afterwards proceed to Jamaica, and he, 
accordingly^ did not exevda^ \v\^ o^^ \\3A%xs\^\it m selecting the 
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northward track, which, in the coarse from London to Nicolai 
Jfole and Jamaica, is the same up to a certain subdividing point. 
.After having passed the dividing point of the three different tracks 
liefore mentioned, and while in the northward track to Jamaica, but 
liefore reaching the subdividing point, leading from this continuous 
cooTBe, into the port of Cape Nicolai Mole, the ship was captured. 
It was held, that the underwriter was discharged from his liability, 
QB the ground, that the master, by his instructions, had been limited 
to take only one of the three tracks; whereas, by the common 
couse of the voyage, as it must have been understood by the under- 
irriter, he ought to have been left to his own discretion to decide 
which of the three he then thought best (Middlemas v, Blakes, 7 
T.R 164). 

This case shews the necessity^ where a ship is to sail on a voy- 
age, which may be performed in two or more different tracks, but 
where the master is instructed to take one particular tract for a cer- 
tain purpose, of communicating these instructions fairly and honestly 
to the underwriter, and also of entering in the policy the voyage as 
80 Intended. 

Bdt an intention to deviate not carried into effect, and even in- 
atmctions given for that purpose to the master previous to depar- 
ture, will not discharge the underwriter, who remains liable for all 
losses incurred previous to this intention being actually carried into 
4sfiect, and while the ship is in the direct course of the voyage 
insured. 

As where a ship was insured " from Heligoland to Memol,*' but 
the ship sailed with orders to go into Gottenburgh, to ascertain 
whether it would be safer to proceed to Memel or to AnhoU; the 
ship was captured, while on the direct course both to Anholt and to 
Memel : — ^it was held, that as the ship was captured before reaching 
the dividing point, the underwriters were not discharged, as the 
purpose of going to Anholt was only an intention to deviate (Heselton 
V. Allatt, 1 M. and S. 46). And where goods were insured on a 
voyage from Liverpool to London, warranted '*free of average 
under 3 per cent; ^^ before sailing from Liverpool, the master had 
taken in goods for Southampton, with the intention of putting in 
there, which he afterwards did ; but, before the ship diverged from 
the course of her voyage to London, in order to go into Southamp- 
ton, the goods had sustained more than 3 per cent, damage from 
bad weather, though, on the after part of the voyage, the weather 
was tolerably fair, and there was no heavy sea : — it was held, that 
the underwriters were liable on the policy (Hare v. Travis, 7 B. and 
C. 14). 

As the underwriter is discharged by an actual deviation in the 
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coarse of the voyage, on the gronnd that it varies the risky so, on tke 
same gronnd, the nnderwriter will likewise be discharged, bj an in- 
reasonable or nnexcused delay in commencing or prosecuting tk 
voyage. The question, whether the ship stay an onreasoDabb 
time, is a question of fact ; and the question, whether the poipott 
which caused the delay, be within the scope of the adventure or noC, 
is a question of law. 

Thus, where a yacht was insured " at and from Bristol to Loo- 
don," and, without any reasonable excuse, did not sail from Bristol 
iiMJlve months after the policy was ejected : — it was held, that tlia 
delay unaccounted for, amounted to a deviation which discharged 
the underwriter (Palmer v, Marshall, 8 Bing. 317). And in an- 
other case, an insurance was effected on goods, at and from Li?e^ 
pool to any port or ports, place or places of trading on the coast of 
Africa, and African islands, during her stay and trade on the ni 
coasts and islands, and from thence to her port or ports of dischargo 
in the United Kingdom, with leave to call, &c., and with an agree- 
ment, that she might be employed as a tender to any ship or vessel 
in the same employ ; the ship arrived at Benin in Africa, aid 
stayed there thirteen months, and during that time she was em- 
ployed in carrying goods from a vessel in the same employ, to 
Camaarons, and putting them on board another vessel, also in tbe 
same employ ; but on her return with a homeward cargo, she wis 
lost : — it was held, that it was a proper question for the jury, whe- 
ther her stay at Beuin was reasonable or not, and the jury haTing 
found that the delay was unreasonable, it was held that this was 
warranted by the evidence (Hamilton v. Shedden, 3 M. and W. 49). 

And as the question, whether the purpose which caused the delay 
is within the scope of the adventure or not, in one case, a ship was 
iasured on a tradiug voyage, to all or any ports in the North or 
South Pacific Ocean, and the master delayed 109 days at one of the 
ports in those seas, in the hope of getting peimission to land her 
outward cargo, and, during that time, he was negotiating with the 
government for that purpose : — it was held that this delay was not 
unreasonable (Bain v. Case, 3 C. and P. 496). And where a seek- 
ing ship was insured, " at and from London to Bombay, and thence 
to China, and back to the United Kingdom," and she stayed at 
Bombay for more than six months after she was ready to take in cargo 
there, for the purpose of procuring a remunerating freight : — it was 
held that this delay did not amount to a deviation, as it was justi- 
fied by a purpose strictly connected with the main object of the 
adventure (Phillips r. Irving, 8 Scott's Kep. 8). 

It has already been seen, that a voluntary or unexcused departare 
or deviation from the course of the voyage, has the effect of dis- 
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tbai^ng the underwriter, from the time of deviation ; and the same 
effect follows, thongh the deviation may have proceeded from the 
ignorance, however gross, of the master : as, where a ship was in- 
gored *' from London to Jamaica," with directions to proceed direct 
to the latter place ; bnt she was driven out of her course, bj strong 
cnrrents and other circumstances, to a point between the Grand 
Canary and Teneriffe, from which point the direct course to Jamaica 
is sotUh'west; but. Instead of taking this course, the master, through 
ignorance, bore up for Santa Cruz, which lies thirty miles to the 
north-west; — this was held to be a deviation (Phyn. v. Ro. Ex. Ass. 
Co. 7 T. R. 606). Where, however, the deviation is compelled by a 
force which physicaUy the master could not, or which morally he ought 
not to resist, or where the deviation is excused by a justifying cause, 
the deviation will not have the eflTect of discharging the underwriter. 

As illustrative of the physical or moral force which necessitates a 
deviation, take the following decided cases. In on« case, a ship was 
insured from Lisbon to Madeira, from thence to Safii, on the coast 
of Africa, and back from SaflS to Lisbon. When arrived off Madeira, 
all the crew, except two, quitted the ship, — being alarmed at the 
reports of the attacks made by Moorish cruisers off SaflB, — and re- 
fosed to return to her, unless the master promised to sail immedi- 
ately back to London, which he was then necessitated to do, without 
having abandoned the original voyage: — it was held, that the 
master's returning to Liverpool, in pursuance of this promise, was 
no deviation (DriscoU v, Bovill, 1 B. and P. 318). And, in another 
case, goods were insured on board a ship, " at and from Liverpool 
to Amsterdam," against sea-risk and fire only. In the course of 
the voyage, the ship, being a neutral, was boarded by a British 
cruiser, and carried into Falmouth, where she was detained six 
weeks, and then released and permitted to proceed on her voyage, — 
In the com'se of which, from Falmouth, the goods sustained damage 
from tempestuous weather. The underwriters pled, that this was a 
deviation, not proceeding from a cause against which they had in- 
sured, nor justified by a necessity for which they were answerable ; 
but it was held that this was no deviation, having been caused by 
force, which was an overruling necessity (Scott v, Thompson, 1 B. 
and P. (N. R.) 181). 

But where the master of a merchant-ship, while loading at a port 
in Iceland, was ordered by the captain of a King's ship to go out to 
sea, and examine a strange sail in the offing having enemy's colours ; 
and, without any remonstrance on his part, and without any force 
or compulsion, he unmoored and put to sea; — it was held that, 
as there was no duress or compulsion, this was a deviation not jus- 
tified (Thelps V. Auldjo, 2 Camp. 350). 
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The causes which, at the present day, will jastify a deviation or 
departare from the direct and usnal course of the voyage, ar&— 1. 
Stress of weather. 2. Want of necessary repair. 3. Illness of the 
master or mariners. 4. Matiny of the crew. 5. Succonring ships 
in distress. 

1. Deviation from Stress of Weather. — The general is, that what 
is occasioned by the act of God, is to be attributed to no man as a 
fault ; and, therefore, if a ship is driven out of her course by a 
storm or stress of weather, this is no deviation, having been com- 
pelled by unavoidable and overruling force. And if the master pots 
into a port out of his course, or delays sailing, to take refuge from a 
storm, or to wait for a wind, this is not a deviation, if, in so doings 
the master has done what a prudent man, in the exercise of a somid 
judgment, would have done, under the circumstances, for the benefit 
of all concerned. When a ship is thus driven ont of her coarse, or 
into a port of refuge, she need not return to the point from whence 
she was driven, but can mai^e the best of her way to her port of 
destination (1 Mar. 200 ; 1 Am. 402)- 

2. Deviation for Want of Necessary Repairs. — If a ship sails in 
a seaworthy state, but becomes so disabled, in the course of her 
voyage, as to be unable to continue that course without repair, it is 
no deviation to go into the nearest port ont of the course of her 
voyage, where these repairs can be had, and to stay there till these 
repairs are completed ; provided that the repairs so done, are only 
such as are absolutely necessary to enable her to continue her voy- 
age, and that there is no longer delay than is requisite for getting 
these repairs done. The same principle applies, where the ship is 
found to have too little ballast, and she puts into a port, out of her 
course, to obtain an additional quantity ; or where she has originally 
sailed overloaded, and shortly after, puts into a port, out of her 
course, to unload part (1 Mar. 201 ; I Am. 400). 

3. Deviation from Illness of Master and Mariners. — When a ship 
sails on her voyage originally sufficiently manned, and in all respects 
fully equipped for the voyage, having a full supply of medicines and 
medical-stores, &c., as prescribed by the Merchant Shipping Act, 
and also, in the case of a foreign-going ship, a medical practitioner, 
as required by § 230 ; but, in consequence of some epidemic or pes- 
tQential disease, during the course of the voyage, the officers or crew 
become so reduced by death, or enfeebled by illness, as to be unable 
to navigate the ship, it seems to be agreed, that the putting into a 
port, out of the direct course of the voyage, for the purpose of pro- 
curing others to supply the places of those who may have died, or 
become incapacitated, is ivot l\dd to lift a deviation (Woolflf v. Clag- 

gettj 3 Esp. 256). If, \io\v^N^x,Wi^ ^Vv^V^^ %^^^^ ^\>;jq.^>qx >»s^^ 
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parovided with the proper supply of medicines and medical-stores, 
and with a medical practitioner, as required by law, — the going into 
a port, out of the course of the voyage, to procure these, will be a 
deviation ; and the same principle applies to the provisions and 
stores, unless where, by unavoidable delays in the course of the 
voyage, these, originally sufficient, have become exhausted. 

4. Mutiny of the Crew, — A case has been already referred to 
(DriscoU V. Bovill, ut 8up,\ where all the crew left the ship, and 
would not return to her, and proceed on the voyage, unless the 
master promised immediately to return to the home port ; and ]»e 
having done so, in pursuance of his promise, this was held to be no 
deviation. Aiid the general rule is, that where the master is com- 
pelled, by the mutinous conduct of his crew, to deviate from the 
oourse of the voyage, this will not be such a deviation as will dis- 
charge the underwriters (1 Mar. 206 ; 2 Arn. 829). 

5. Succouring Ships in Distress, — The dictates of humanity, and 
the true interests of commerce, concur in holding this to be a duty 
imposed upon every one who has the means of performing it ; and, 
therefore, a deviation made expressly with this object does not dis- 
charge the underwriter (1 Mar. 204 ; 2 Park 627). 

It has been already seen, that an unreasonable and unexcused 
delay operates the same as an actual deviation in discharging the 
underwriters ; but this delay admits of a reasonable excuse. As 
where a ship was insured, on 15th May, while lying at Pillau, for 
her homeward voyage, from " Pillau to London ; " and it became 
necessary, while lying there, that she should be thoroughly repaired 
before she sailed on her homeward voyage. These repairs were not 
completed till the end of June, and she began to take in her cargo 
on 1st July ; but, in consequence of the water being unusually low, 
she could not get over the bar, and did not sail till November : — it 
was held that this was not a voluntary delay amounting to a devia- 
tion (Smith v. Surridge, 4 Esp. 25). 

Chaxge of Votage. — It has been seen that a deviation is a 
departure from the actual course of the voyage, yet with the ultimate 
intention of proceeding to the original port of destination ; but a 
change of voyage takes place where the original destination of 
the ship Is abandoned, and where the ship does not intend to go, 
nor goes, with her cargo, to the destined port ; and, consequently, 
the underwriter runs no risk ; and if this purpose of change is fixed 
before the ship sails, or, if this purpose has been formed after the 
ship sailed, the underwriter is discharged from all liability subse- 
quent to the time of forming this resolution. In such cases, the 
question is : — What is the intention of parties, as shewn in their 
conduct and actings ? If the ship's papers aa^ ^OQMm«vi\& ^\^ xaa.^'^ 
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out, and, particularly, if she is cleared at the costom-honse, for a 
place different from that inserted in the policy, then the intention is 
plain, and the underwriter is discharged from all liability, eyen 
though a loss happen before the dividing point of the two Yoyages 
(2 Park 656). 

Thus, a ship was insured " at and from Maryland to Cadiz," hot 
she was cleared from Maryland to Falmouth^ and bond was given 
that the enumerated goods should be landed in Britain, and all the 
other goods in the British dominions ; the bills of lading were, " to 
Falmouth and a market ; " and there was no evidence that she was 
destined to Cadiz at all ; the ship was captured in Chesapeake Bay, 
at a place in the course from Maryland both to Cadiz and Falmontb, 
before the dividing point : — it was held, that the voyage intended 
was not the voyage insured, and that therefore the underwriters 
were discharged (Woodridge v, Boydell, Doug. 16). So also, where 
a ship being expected to arrive in Cadiz, with a cargo of fish from 
Newfoundland, the owners at Glasgow wrote their agents at Cadis, 
after discharging the cargo of fish, to ballast the ship with salt, 
and, if possible, procure her freighted for the Clyde ; when the siiip 
arrived, the French, then investing Cadiz, had got possession of the 
salt works round the city, and no salt could be procured ; this the 
agents communicated to the owners, and stated that, under the cir- 
cumstances, and with the advice and sanction of the master, they 
had resolved on sending the ship to Liverpool for salt, from whence 
she could proceed to Newfoundland ; — on receipt of this letter, the 
owners insured the sliip, " at and from Cadiz, to her port or ports 
of discharge in St George's Channel, including Clyde ; " much time 
having been spent in discharging her cargo of fish at Cadiz, the 
agents, thinking that the ship, if sent first to Liverpool for salt, would 
arrive too late at Newfoundland, changed their plans, and resolved, 
after consulting the master, to load what salt could be procured at 
Cadiz, and despatch her thence direct to Newfoundland; and they 
accordingly wrote the owners, that, with assent of the master, they 
proposed thus to alter the destination of the ship ; but, about a week 
after the date of this letter, the ship — still in the bay of Cadiz, and 
her cargo of fish not entirely discharged, nor any steps taken 
towards commencing her direct voyage from Cadiz to Newfoundland 
— was taken by the French, and burnt where she lay : — it was held 
in the House of Lords, that a fixed determination had been formed 
to abandon the voyage insured, before the loss took place, and that, 
therefore, the underwriter was not responsible (Tasker v, Cunning- 
ham, 1 Blights P. C. 87). 
A similar decision was gwen In the following case, where the 
insurance was at and from a <i^ilavn ^^\ft. IV^ xaTcoa ^I'OQRk \aK^- 
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«ncc were, " at and from the 20th October, from any ports in New- 
foundland to Falmonth, or her port or ports of discharge in Eng- 
land;" on the 1st October the ship sailed from her port in 
KewfoandlaDd to fish on the banks, and she continaed fishing there 
till the 7th, on which day she sailed from the banks to England ; on 
tiie 20th October, the day on which the risk under the policy com- 
menced, she was sailing on a course— common both to a voyage 
from the banks to England, and to a voyage from Newfoundland to 
England, and continued in this course up to 30th November, when 
dhe was lost :— it was held that, as the voyage insured was from 
Newfoundland to England direct, and that the voyage on which the 
sk^ sailed was from Newfoundland to the banks, and then to Eng- 
land, — the ship had never sailed on the voyage insured, and, there- 
fore, the policy had never attached (Way v. Modigliani, 2 T. R. 30). 

Collision. — The rules prescribed by the Merchant Shipping Act, 
for the exhibition of lights and the use of fog-signals, and the rules 
for meeting and passing, have been already detailed {ante^ Chap. I., 
p. 168) ; but here the subject of collision is introduced, in so far as 
it affects the rights and liabilities of owners and masters^ and the 
liability of underwriters. It may be proper, however, before doing 
so, to recapitulate the rules now referred to, as to meeting and 
passing. 

By § 296, it is enacted, that whenever a ship, whether a steam 
or sailing-ship, proceeding in one direction, meets another ship, 
whether a steam or sailing-ship, proceeding in another direction, — 
so that if both ships were to continue their respective courses, they 
would pass so near as to involve any risk of a collision, — the helms 
of both ships must be put to port (put to the larboard or left side of 
each, looking forward), so as to pass on the port (left) side of each 
other. This rule must be obeyed by all steam-ships, and by all 
sailing-ships whether on the port or starboard (right side, looking 
forward) tack, and whether close-hauled (with her yards braced -up 
as much as possible to wir;dward) or not, unless the circumstances 
of the case are such as to render a departure from this rule neces- 
sary, in order to avoid immediate danger, — due regard being had to 
the dangers of navigation, and, as regards sailing-ships on the star- 
board tack close-hauled, to the keeping of such ships under com- 
mand. And every steam ship, when navigating any narrow chan- 
nel, must, whenever it is practicable, keep to that side of the fairway 
or mid-channel which lies on the starboard side of that steam-ship 
(§ 297). 

In so far as a collision may aflfect the rights and liabilities of the 
owner and master, Lord Stowell has stated the four possibilities under 
which the collision may happen. " In the ^t&\. ^\«iQ.^^ IX. \aa.i \s»?^- 
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pen without blame being imputable to either party, as where ther 
loss is occasioned by a storm or any other vis major (tempest, &c) ; 
in that case, the misfortune must be borne by the party on whom it 
happens to light, — ^the other party not being responsible to him in 
any degree. 2dly, A misfortune of this kind may arise, where both 
parties are to blame, where there has been a want of due diligence 
or skill on both sides ; in such case, the rule of law is, that the loss 
must be apportioned between them, as having been occasioned bj 
the fault of both of them. 3dly, It may happen by the fault of the 
suffering party only ; and then the rule is, that the sufferer most 
bear his own burden. And, lastly, It may have been the fault of 
the ship which ran the other down ; and, in this case, the innocQOt 
party would be entitled to an entire compensation from the other" 
(The Woodrop^ Sims, 2 Dod. Adm. Rep. 85). 

Where the collision arises from a cause falling under the first of 
the above divisions, in a question between the owners and freighters^ 
the former are exempt from liability, under the exception of '^ perils 
of the sea,'' in the charter-party or bill of lading (BuUer v. Fisher, 
1 Esp. 67). Where both parties are to blame, and where there has 
been a want of due diligence or skill on both sides, but damage has 
been sustained only by one, this damage is borne equally by both 
parties (Hay v. Le Neve, 2 Shaw's Ap. C. 395). And where a dose- 
hauled vessel on the larboard tack, and a vessel with the wind free 
on the starboard tack, meet each other, and neither give way in 
time, both are held to be equally in fault ; so that, where there is a 
probability of a collision, the ship on the larboard tack and close- 
hauled, is not justified in persevering to keep her luff (keeping close 
to the wind), although the other ship is on the starboard tack with 
the wind free ; but, where practicable, she is bound to take the ne- 
cessary precautions for avoiding the collision, although the other 
ship is acting wrongfully in not bearing away {The Commerce^ 3 
Rob. Ad. C. 287). Where the collision happens by the fault of the 
suffering party only, then the loss must rest where it lights; as 
where a steamer was coming up a river on the south side, about 
one-third of the whole breadth distant from the shore, — the night 
being dark, the tide ebbing, and the wind blowing strong from the 
west ; — a schooner was observed coming down the river, just open 
over the steamer's larboard bow, and, as soon as the schooner was 
observed, the helm of the steamer was put to starboard, in the belief 
that the former would keep down the mid-channel, so as to go down 
with the strength of the tide ; but it was held that the steamer was 
to blame, and that the schooner had conducted herself properly 
(The Friends, 7 Jur. 307). And in the last possibility, where the 
fault 18 wholly on one Bide, — ^la 's<j\i^i^ >iJEi^ wi^ ^\^ ^^& V-^^ u\» in 
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the wind and laden, bat the other bad the wind free and was light, 
Mid the latter not having given way, the accident occurred : — it was 
held, that she ought to have given way, and was wrong in not doing 
80 (Vemall v. Gamer, 1 G. & M.) But it is not suflBcient to entitle 
the snffering party to claim consequential damages^ by reason of the 
detention of his ship while under repair, to aver that his ship might 
have earned a certain amount of probable freight; but he must 
prove that he has thereby sustained a direct and positive loss {The 
Clarence, 3 Rob. Adm. Rep. 283). 

By § 388 of the Merchant Shipping Act, it is enacted, that no 
owner or master of a ship shall be answerable to any person what* 
ever, for any loss or damage, occasioned by tlnQ fault or incapacitf/ of 
amf qualified pilot acting in charge of his ship, within any district 
where the employipent of such pilot is compulsory by law. The 
65th sect, of the previous Pilots' Act (6 Geo. IV. c. 125, now re- 
pealed) was in terms nearly similar; and, under that section, it was 
held, that an owner claiming exemption from liability for damages, 
by reason of having a licensed pilot on board, was bound to prove 
that the damage was occasioned by the fault of the pilot, — that sec- 
tion only relieving the owners from liabilfty for damages done by 
their ship, where the damage was occasioned by the fault, negli- 
gence, or misconduct of the pilot alone. And, therefore, where a 
ship, having a licensed pilot on board, whilst anchored in the Downs 
— the weather being bad — was run into by another vessel, and 
made to start from her anchorage, and was driven into another 
vessel : — it was held, in the Court of Admiralty, that she was to 
blame, and liable in damages; because — 1st, the ship, notwith- 
standing the bad weather, and a large number of vessels lying wind- 
bound iu the Downs, had neglected to send down her top-gallant 
and main-royal-yards, and also her short fore and mizen top-gallant- 
masts ; and, 2dly, that she did not set her stay-sail and jib, and so 
drag her anchor off shore ; and this decree of the Admiralty Court 
was aflSrmed, on the ground, that the neglect to set the stay-sail 
and jib, after she was driven from her anchorage, was the fault of 
the pilot alone ; but that the neglect in not sending down the top- 
gallant-masts, &c. was the joint fault of the pilot and the master, 
and that, therefore, the owners were not exempted by the 55th sect, 
of the Pilots' Act (The Christiana, 7 Moore's Rep. P. C. 160). And, 
in another case, a ship, with a duly licensed pilot on board, was 
condemned in a case of collision, — the fault being equally imputable 
to the pilot and the crew on board {The Lochlibo, 3 Rob. Adm. Rep. 
810). 

By the Merchant Shipping Act it is enacted, that if it appears, in 
anj case of coiiision, that that col^avon. ^^ Q^m^w&^Vj n^<^^^ss^- 
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obflerrtaeeof •oynile/^r iSleedUiMfMMi of CE^, or iSit^mKtffa^ 
tf^fnaif^ inoAd in pnnaanoe of S 295,-^Me iiilmnaftf A|^iJbaSm» 
oMf JMB^fitRNf, AppetuUXf Nairn £)-— or of the fture^oltag role m to 
the passing of steam or sidling ships,— or the rule as to ft steam* 
shfp keeping that side of a narrow channel which lies on the star- 
board side, — the owner of the ship by which the mle has beea 
infiinged is not entitled to recover any compmisation whatever j^ 
oiiy damage $u9tained by Mb skip in that coUinon^ unless It is shewn 
that the circamstances of the case made a departure from the mle 
necessary (§ 298). 

In reference to that part of the foregoing enactment as to lh( 
ilon-obsenrance of the mle for the exhibition of lights, it has ben 
held, that sailing-vessels are bonnd to exhibit the light required by 
the admiralty roles ; and that if a stiilmg-vessel, negligentiy lying 
at anchor without a light, be run down by another vessel, throng 
the sheer negligence of the latter in not keepmg a proper4o<d:-oil^ 
the owner of the vessel at anchor may recover, notwithstanding jUi 
own negle6t (The Panther^ 1 Eccl. and Adm. Eep. 31). And whm 
the green light of a steam-vessel had gone out previous to a edB- 
sioA, the defence of the owner of the other steam-vessel was soih 
tained, that the master of his vessel, on the supposition that the 
approaching vessel was a sailing-vessel^ had acted in conformi^ 
with the general rules of navigation, by porting his helm {The Bib 
Boy, 3 Rob. Adm. Rep. 190). 

The Merchant Shipping Act also enacts, that if, in any case, anj 
damage to person or property arises from non-observance of any of 
the rnles in §§ 265, 296, and 297, this damage is deemed to have 
been occasioned by the wilful default of the jierson in charge qf dte 
deck qf that ship at the time, unless it is shewn that the circumstances 
of the case made a departure from the rule necessary (§ 299). 

Generally speaking, damage sustained by collision is a loss hy 
" perils of the sea," for which the underwriters are liable, unless 
that damage is imputable to the fault of the master or mariners of 
the suffering ship, — in which case the better opinion seems to be, that 
the underwriters are not liable (Smith v. Scott, 4 Taunt. 125). 
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CHAPTER VI. 

WRECKS, CASUALTIES, SALVAGE, AUD POWERS OF MASTER. 

Stranding— Voluntary Stranding, or Running on Shore— Throwing Goods overboard-— 
Powers of Master :. 1. In disposing of wreck— 2. Bonds of Bottonjry— 3. Sale of part 
of Cargo — L Hypothecation of Ship, Cargo, and Freight— 5. Transhipment— Wreck 
on Coasts of United Kingdom — Duties of Receivers— Unclaimed Wreck in United 
Kingdom— Offences in respectof Wreck— Salvage (General)— Salvage by Her Majesty's 
Ships— Salvage in United Kingdom. 

Stranding. — This term, in its proper acceptation, comes under the 
usual exception in charter-parties, and bills of lading, of *' all and 
every dangers of the seas, rivers, and navigation, of whatsoever 
nature or kind ; " and in all policies of insurance, it falls under the 
general words, " of all other perils, losses or misfortunes," against 
the risk of which the insurance is made. In the memorandum com- 
monly attached to policies on goods warranting the enumerated 
articles free from average under certain rates, the words are added, 
** unless general, or the ship be stranded ; " and it has been decided, 
that these words should be read as if they stood, " warranted free 
from average unless general, or unless the ship be stranded ; " the 
meaning of which is, that if the ship is stranded, the underwriters 
are responsible for any loss, however trifling, the enumerated articles 
may sustain by sea-damage the same as if no warranty to be free 
of average had been inserted (Burnett v. Kensington, 7 T.R. 210). 
In policies of insurance upon a ship, the memorandum in which 
these words are^ is not found, because, if a ship is driven on shore, 
or on a rock, &c., the damage falls under the general term, " perils 
of the sea ; " but in the policies of insurance on goods, the meaning 
of the words, " or the ship be stranded," is, that by the ship's being 
stranded, the insured is let in to claim for his whole partial loss. It 
is admitted, that the term, '* stranding," is not very happily chosen ; 
but the meaning of the'term has now been pretty accurately defined 
by judicial determinations. The question, what is, or what is not a 
stranding? has thus been answered: — '*In instances where the 
event happens in the ordinary course of navigation, as, for instance, 
from the regular flux and reflux of the tide, without any external 
force or violence, it is not a stranding ; but where it arises from an 
accident, and out of the ordinary course of navigation, it is. The 
diflSculty consists in the application of the rule " (Per Taunton, J. in 
Wells V. Hapwood, 3 B. and Ad. 34). " The general principle and 
rule of law is, that where a vessel takes t\i^ ^o\m!\\si\}w^ ^\^\aswvj 
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ind lunal caane of the narigatioii and manageoieiii ia a lldt ta»' 
boitTf or ri?tr, upon tlie ebbing of the tide, or from « nttval M)^ 
oiencj 6t 'irateF, so tbit die my lloet agaiii 19011 the flow of itk ; 
tide, or the faicreise of the water, sneh an erent ehall not be eowl- I 
dered a simndlng, within the seniBe of the memorandnm ; bnt^ whm . 
the ground ii taken under any extraordinary circnmstanoe of tfaM ij 
or place, by reason of some onnsnal or accidental occnrrenoe^ aaik j 
an event shall be considered a strandiDg within the meaning of ft^ .] 
memorandum. According to the constmcUon that has been kif • 
pnt on the memorandnm, the words, * unless general, or the sh^^'le - \ 
stranded*, are to be oonsiderd of an exaption wA of wn msuftHm^ 
as to the amount of an average or jMurtial loss, provided Ibr by. As 
memorandum, and, consequently, to leave the matter at laige aooonk 
ing to the meaning of the 'policy; and as every average .Imi , 
becomes a charge upon the underwriters, where a stranding takss^ . 
place, whether the toss fahs been occasioned by that stranding or as^ 
the true and legal meaning df the word, ^ stranding^* is a matfeflf.sC 
great importance in policies On goods'" (Per Lord Tenterdea^ la 
WePs V. Hopwood, nt-np^. 

The application of this nde^ ind df' these prindplest wHI appsv 
more distinctly, from a few ezaniples applicaUe to each branok 

1. " Where the ground is taken niiher any extraordinary dreoH 
stance of time or place, by reason of some nnasnal or accidentil 
occnrrence, such an event is a stranding within the meaning of the 
memorandum^'* (u^ «tip.) ; or, as it has been pat by another high 
anthoritj, ^' where the taking of the ground does not happen solely 
from those natural causes, which are necessarily incident to the ordi* 
nary coarse of the navigation in which the ship Is engaged, eithw 
wholly or in part, thai is a stranding '* (Per Tindall, G.J. in Kings* 
ford V. Marshall, 8 Bing. 468). 

Thus, where the ship insured having arrived opposite the dock ia 
Liverpool, the pilot, in the absence of the master, and contrary to 
his caution against letting her take the ground, laid her aground on 
a bank in the Mersey ; when she floated, he took her to the pier of 
the basin, and made her fast there, with*the intention that she 
should take the ground when the tide fell ; soon afterwards, she took 
the ground astern, and the water leaving her, she fell over on the 
side farthest from the pier, with snch violence, that she bilged and 
broke many of her timbers ; when the tide rose again, she righted, 
but with ten feet water in the hold, by which the cargo was wetted 
and damaged : — it was held, that this was clearly a stranding, — ^the 
ship having been taken out of the usual course, and improperly 
moored in the place where the accident afterwards happened (Gar- 
rathera v. Sydebotham, 4 M. auei ^, IT). 
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In another case, the ship, Id the coarse of the voyage, was forced, 
by tempestnous weather, to take refage in a harbour, and, in enter- 
ing it, stmck upon an anchor, and on being bronght to her moor- 
ings, was found leaky, and in danger of sinking, and, on that account, 
was hauled with warps higher up the harbour, where she took the 
groiind, and remained fast there, for half an hour : — it was held, 
that this was a stranding within the meaning of the policy (Barrow v. 
Bell, 4 B. and C. 736). 

In another case, a ship was compelled, in the course of her voy- 
age, to go into a tide harbour, where she was moored alongside a 
quay, where ships of her burden usually were moored, and in as safe 
a situation as could be found; it was necessary, in addition to the 
Qsnal moorings, to lash her, by a tackle fastened to her masts, to posts 
upon the pier, to prevent her falling over; on the tide leaving her, 
the rope being of insufficient strength, the tackle broke when the tide 
was otit, and the ship fell upon her side, by which she was stove in 
and greatly injared: — in an action on a policy on goods, it was 
held, that this was a straiiding (Bishop v, Pentland, 7 B. and C. 
219). 

And where a ship, bound from Nantes to Dublin, was obliged, 
from stress of weather, to run into the bay of Palais; the gale in- 
creased, and the master let go the two bower anchors and chains ; in 
consequence of the large anchor dragging, and for the preservation 
of the ship, cargo, and crew, and particularly to prevent the ship 
going on shore, the master slipped the two chains overboard, got the 
ship under sail, and succeeded in entering the tidal harbour of San- 
zon, where, by reason of its being low water, the ship took the 
ground ; she continued there a month, and floated only eight days in 
that month, and then, at the top of spring tides: — it was held, 
that the ship was stranded in the harbour of Sanzon, within the 
meaning of the usual memorandum in the policy of insurance (Con- 
com V. Gumey, 20 L. T. 221). 

2. ** Where a vessel takes the ground, in the ordinaiy and usual 
course of navigation and management in a tide river or harbour, 
upon the ebbing of the tide, or from natural deficiency of water, so 
that she may float again upon the flow of the tide, or the increase 
of the water, such an event is not to be considered a stranding with- 
in the memorandum " (Per Lord Tenterden, in Wells, ut sup.) ; or, 
" by the term, stranding, neither of the contracting parties could in- 
tend a taking of the ground by the ship in the ordinary course of 
navigation used in the voyage, upon which she was engaged ; other- 
wise, at every ebb of the tide, there would be a stranding ; and the 
memorandum, intended for the security of the underwriters against 
partial losses upon perishable commodities^ vto\M \i^ ^V\ft^^\3csKt \j».-* 
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gitoi7f as the smallest ii^iirj to the caiso^ ooeaakmed M m <flr 
part of the Toyage,* would always to a lose within the potfqf/lf 
reason of the ship's discharging her cargo ih a tide river or harbsv * 
(Per llndal, C. J. in Kiogsford, ta «!$».)• 

Thus, a ship, in coming oat of port, with a pilot on tioard|.staiBk ' 
npon a rock abont the leDgth of a cable and a half from theshonk- 
in conseqaence of which she fell on her beam-ends, and rsBsiM : 
about a minate and a half : — ^this was held merely a *' touch and go^" 
with the ship, and no stranding. (M'Dougle v. Bo. Ex. Ag^Oi^ 
4 M. and S. 603). In another case, a ship going up the livirl 
to GoiiL, under the charge of a pilot, twice toolL gromid £ro8|.lhl; 
shallowness of the water, and remained agronnd,--*<H| the^lnt 
occasion, eight, and on the second, ten hours ; each tiijM^ ^i$ 
was floated off by the tide, and afterwards, at high water, waf 
moored at a quay in Cork harboar ; on the tid^ ebbing, she M Cfifr' | 
on her side, and lay on her/broadside for two whole tidei^ by wUdi ;| 
the ship and cargo were much damaged; (taking the ground in the; '^ 
manner now mentioned, is no more than usual «rith all shipan^thi il 
same class in Cork river) : — ^it was held, that this was not a ttnai* < 
ing within the memorandum, as the ship ^as proceeding in the mA- ■ 
nary way, and took ground on the ebbing of the tide, withmt say ^ 
extraneous accident (HeameV Edmunds, 1 B. and B. 888). > 

And where a vessel entered a tide harboar, and was mooted la 
the very place indicated by the harbour-master ; and, on the tide 
ebbmg, she took the ground in the precise spot where it was intended 
she should, but, in doing so, she struck on some hard substance, 
which made two holes in her bottom, and the cargo was damaged: 
— this was held not to be a stranding, — the ship having taken the 
ground merely through the ebbing of the tide, and in the very pUce 
where it was intended she should (Kingsford v, Marshall, 8 Bing. 
468). 

The same rule, as to stranding, applies to similar accidents on in- 
land navigation ; as, where a ship was in the Wisbeach river (an arti- 
ficial navigation), and it became necessary to draw off the water for 
the purpose of repairing the navigation, and therefore, the ship was 
placed in the most secure situation that could be found ; but, on the 
waters sinking, the ship accidentally settled down on some piles, not 
previously known to be there ; — this was held to be a stranding, — 
the drawing off the water not being an occurrence in the ordinary 
course of the voyage, and the accident not having happened in the 
ordinary course of that voyage (Rayner v, Godmond, 6 B. and A, 226). 

In a question of stranding, or no stranding, the amount of da- 
mage sustained by the ship does not enter ; as, where a ship was 
proceeding down a tide xVvex, ^\i«BL \5aft ^\sA ^>A^^\)i^ t<Kik her 
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a-head, and she went ashore, stem foremost^ on the mud bank of the 
river.; there she remained fast for about two hours, till the tide 
flowed, when she got oflf, and proceeded on her voyage ; it was not 
found that she had sustained any injury : — but it was held, that this 
was a stranding, because, if she is /orc^c? ashore, or driven on a bank, 
and remains for any time on the ground, this is a stranding, without 
reference to the degree of damage she may thereby sustain (Har- 
man v. Vaux, 3. Camp. 430). 

VoLUNTAKY Steanding, OR RuNNixG AsHOEE. — The Stranding 
which has been considered, is that which takes place by violence or 
accident ; but the stranding now to be considered, is that which is 
4one by man yor a purpose. When a ship is so placed by a storm, 
or other such like cause, that the safety of her and the cargo are in 
imminent danger, and, for the general safety of the whole, she is in- 
tentionally run ashore, this is a voluntary stranding. But it must 
be made distinctly to appear, that this, and this alone, was the sole 
objjBCt in view, in so running the ship ashore ; and, therefore, this 
running ashore must be shewn to have been done, after as mature 
deliberation and resolution on the part of the master and crew as the 
exigencies of the situation will admit. If, at the time, the situation 
of the ship is so desperate, that, in order to escape from the fury of 
the storm, and to do th§ bestjfor the safety of all, — the will of man 
is exerted, in thus resolving to run the ship on shore ; and if, in con- 
sequence of this determination, she is actually run on shore in what 
appears to be the least dangerous place, though, in doing so, the 
violence of the wind or waves may have co-operated in no small 
degree, the exercise of this will, even under the presence of the then 
impending circumstances, distinguishes a voluntary stranding from 
a stranding forced by the violence of the wind and waves, in which 
man is merely passive. 

But when a stranding takes place under such unavoidable circum- 
stances, it is the special duty of the master to preserve a faithful 
record of the desperate situation in which the ship was placed, of 
the threatening danger, the peculiar circumstances in which the 
stranding was resolved upon, the manner in which it was effected, 
and the condition of the ship and cargo after the stranding had been 
accomplished. These should be communicated without delay to the 
owners and the underwriters, or the owners, at least, should com- 
municate these to the underwriters ; and at the first opportunity, 
the master should embody these statements in a formal protest 
before a notary, and the extended instrument of this protest, he 
carries along with him among the ship's paper. 

If the ship is got off in such a state of safety as to be able to per- 
form her voyage, the loss arising fiom th^ voIvuiUy^ ?XY^\i^vft>^^^<^\sRk 
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fbr tiie general ttfefcy of tlid whole, is aide good b^f ijii sfvill 
eontribikti«i. Bat if, in eonsequeiice of the tftrioidfaig^ ikb M(f>1lb 
lost, or becomes a wreek, but the cai^l^ saved, it has been avtiik 
debated question, whether the eai^ so saved shall contritmfee in g ^a Wi 
ral average to the loss of the ship ? This propeHjr Adls am 
head of ^* Gbhbbal Atebaoe CoxrnuBimoirB,*^ of whidi 

Ji, in conseqaenoe of the stranding, the cargo becomes so 
or is in such a state, as to be incapable of behig eonrej^d- to 
place of destination, the disposal of it' where it is, will be mtlftbtA 
nnder "The Powers of Masteb.** - » 

Throwing Goods Overboard, — ^It is an old role, that **lf gMll 
are thrown overboard for the purpose of lightening the Mg^ III 
i...,^ sacrifice, thus made for the sake of all, is to be made goodl^ths || 
^^%B|itribution of all." It is not, howevei^, with the contdbntioa Ml ] 
tili^ sliipowner and shipmaster have immediately to do. ' It is iM > 
the actual overthrowing, the circumstances in which tiiat oMjK 
throwing took place, the goods averthrown, and the resiflt of ^ 
overthrowing. . •' 

In the first plaoe,'then, the ship must be in a sltoatiott of p^Hk 
danger of betog lost, from tiie violence of the wind, or fMi Ihl 
quantity of water she has shipped, or from her being dtbrik da a 
rock or shallow, when the only chance of preservation toenis to Bto^ 
to lighten the ship by casting oat some of the cargo, which, by 
easing the ship, may be beneficial to all. It must not be becanse 
the ship has been at first overloaded, that it becomes necessary to 
throw oat part of the lading; bat it must be to lighten bet, so as she 
may escape oat of the difficalty and danger into which she has been 
driven. The goods selected mast be those which, after such deli- 
beration as the emergency will admit, seem most to encumber the 
ship and to obstruct those extraordinary exertions which, in the 
moment of danger, are required for the general safety ; and those 
goods must be selected and thrown overboard By the mind and agency 
of man. If the go6ds are forced ont of the ship by the violence of 
the wind or by the storm, or are washed overboard, or otherwise 
destroyed without any view to the safety of the whole, there is no 
contribntion for the loss of these goods ; but they must be so Mnnm 
over by the agency of man. And the goods mast be thus thrown 
overboard, not In the progress of the ship in the usual course of tlie 
voyage, but when she is in a situation of extraordinary actualcfrtrnpend- 
ing danger^ and for the express purpose of lightening the ship^r rte 
sake of all; so that, if the ship and the cargo remaining on board are 
lost in the same storm or founder in the same tempest, or if the ship 
goes to pieces on the rock or shallow upon which she has been driven, 
there is no contribuliou iot l\i^ ^qo^"& ^t«^\wi^l ^x^^^tql ^^^\\«^udk 
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In effecting this throwing overboard, not only the value of the 
goods actnally thrown overboard, bat damage done to other goods, 
or to the ship herself, by catting holes in her sides or decks, or 
destroying her npperworks, in order to facilitate the overthrow, — ^the 
damage so sustained forms part of the loss to be borne by the aver- 
age contribution (2 Arn. 890). 

But if the ship and the cargo remaining on board are lost in the 
seme storm, or by the same peril, or though part of the cargo be 
afterwards saved, but the ship is lost, there is no contribution ; nor 
does the part of the cargo saved contribute to that part which was 
sacrificed, as the safety of the one did not arise from the sacrifice of 
the other. 

In like manner, if, for the purpose of lightening the ship, part of 
the cargo is placed in boats or lighters, for the purpose of being 
oonveyed to the shore, and, in the progress to the shore, this part 
is lost, but the ship and the cargo remaining on board are saved^ 
then there is a contribution for the part so lost, as being the means, 
by lighteniug the ship, of the safety of the rest of the concern. But 
if that part which was placed in boats or lighters has been conveyed 
in safety to the shore, but the ship herself and the part of the cargo 
on board are afterwards lost in the same storm or by the same acci- 
dent, — in such case, that part of the cargo so conveyed to the shore 
does not contribute to the subsequent loss of the ship and the 
remainder, as the safety of the one was in nowise connected with or 
attributable to the after loss of the other. See infra^ " General 
AvEBAGB Contributions." 

Powers of Master, — 1. In Disposing of Wreck. — ^The general 
rule is, that "so long as the subject-matter which the mas- 
ter is entrusted to navigate, continues as a ship, and capable 
of navigation with such repairs as are to be had, he cannot sell it ; 
he can only sell the materials when it is broken up, or becomes a 
wreck ; " and when '* no prospect remains of bringing the vessel 
home, to do the best for all concerned, and, therefore, to dispose of 
her for their benefit" (Per Richardson, J. in Reid v. Darby, 10 East. 
143 ; and Parke, B. in Hunter v. Parker, 7 M. and W. 322). This 
power of sale, therefore, can only be exercised by the master in cases 
of extreme necessity, as in the instance of a wreck which cannot be 
got off, and when the owner, were he present, and in the exercise of 
a sound direction, would himself sell. It is necessary to shew, not 
merely that the master has acted according to the best of his judg- 
ment, and that the sale has been conducted fairly and honestly, but 
further, that the want of repairs was produced by the perils of the 
sea, — that the vessel was in a place where no repairs could be had, 
or, though the Tep2Ara might have b6en \i2id, \\. '^^ m^<^'s»^^^ ^'^ 
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procure mon^ to pi^ for fhese lepalrg, and Oat them was aA 

gent neoesaltj to a sale, as the only coarse whiohy ia iihe 

4ra8 the best for all ooncemed (Bobertson «. Olaike, 1 Blng. 

It Is not enough that the ship may haTC been snrreyed hf 
masters or ship-carpenters, and, by them, held to be irrqalrahii^ 
repairable only at an expense exceeding her yalne when 
for such surveys and reports are of no binding fiorce In this eomUg^ 
and when these have, at the time, been duly Terified npcm sailer 
they are only evidence of tiie actual state in which the Tessel^Mi. 
was. But, in order to render this survey and report of valMli^ 
evidmee of the then actual state of the ship, it ia neeeasail! itMk: 
clearly distinguish between the extent of the damage whidi has Jlf^ 
dently resulted from the recent perils of the se%. and the dsBil|li. 
which is fairly attributable to other and older causes. And it avi. ( 
distinctly appear, that the ship has ceased to retain her characiorsf ': 
a ship-*-that she has become a mere wredk — '* a merex0figerm ^ 
pkaJu " — ^and that she was broken up and sold a9 a wiedL Ufa ■ 
will best appear from a few instances. 

Thus, a ship, in the course of her voyage,, was driven l^ a caimli 
upon the Thistle Bock, twenty-eight miles from Gottenbarghi ui 
the rock penetrated her bottom, and made very large holes, so |M 
the crew were obliged to leave her for the preservation of tlieir IhWf "^ 
the master consnlted at Gottenbargb with several persons, vEOSSOg 
whom was an agent of Lloyd^s, who were all of opinion that the 
ship was a complete wreck, and. that the best coarse was for the 
master to sell her as she lay ; accordingly, on the 4th of October 
(six days after the casaalty), she was sold for a small sum ; but, 
before the sale, on the 2d of October, the ship had floated from the 
Thistle Eock, and got aground between two rocks, on the island of 
Fomo ; from this, situation, the mate, with about twenty men, and 
an anchor and cable, had, on the day before the sale, tried for six 
hours to get her off, but without success ; the purchaser got her off 
in five days, and in four days more, brought her to Gottenburgh for 
a small expense ; he afterwards completely repaired her for about 
£7&0, and after this repair, she was worth £1200 : — the jury found 
for the underwriters, upon the principle in law, that if the master, 
by means within his reach, could have made a fair experiment to 
save the ship, with a fair hope of restoring her to the characUr 
of a shipy he was bound to employ these means, and he could not, 
by selling, turn it into a total loss (Gardner v, Salvador, 1 M. and 
R. 116). 

And whiBre a ship belonging to an owner at Liverpool, haviog 

been taken by alleged^ pirates \ and recaptured by one of her Majesty's 

ships of war, and, the maalt^x \iaNva^\i^^MV^^^^^^ ^^^^\afifti in 
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charge of a master of the navy to bring to Liverpool; having suf- 
fered considerable damage, he pnt into Fayal, and petitioned the 
director of the customs for an official survey ; there were three made ; 
and the report was to the eflfect, that the ship could be repaired for 
about £300 ; but the master being dissatisfied, obtained a private 
survey, which resulted in a report that the ship was unseaworthy, 
mud should be condemned ; then, on the petition of the master, the 
director of the customs decreed a sale of the ship by public auction, 
ftud gave official notice thereof, according to the custom of the place ; 
she was purchased by a Portuguese merchant, who immediately re- 
paired her, and sent her with a cargo to Bristol, where she was 
arrested by the original owners : — it was held, 1. that the master (of 
the navy) had the authority of an ordinary master, and no more ; 

2. that the validity of the sale must be tried by the law maritime ; 

3. that by the law maritime, as well as by the law of England, the 
sale of a ship by a master, though honafide^ can be justified only by 
urgent necessity ; 4. that the circumstances of the case did not 
shew an urgent necessity for the sale; and, 6. that the sale was in- 
valid, and the ship must be restored to the original owner, with 
costs {The Segredo^ or The Eliza Cornish^ 17 Jur. 738). 

On the other hand, where a ship, homeward bound from the Mau- 
ritius, on making land at Algoa Bay (Cape of Good Hope), met with 
very bad weather, which increased to a gale, that continued inces- 
santly till she arrived ofi" Symond's Bay, on nearing which, the mas- 
ter, by firing distress guns, got assistance from the inhabitants, who, 
with much difficulty, brought the ship into port. She was imme- 
diately surveyed ; but the extent of the damage could not be ascer- 
tained, as she had a full cargo on board ; she was, therefore, un- 
loaded, and surveyed a second time, when the surveyors — among 
whom was an agent of Lloyd's — on the master's applying for advice, 
recommended that the ship should be sold, as the expense of repair- 
ing her would much exceed her original value ; acting on this advice, 
and being ignorant of the insurances eflfected on her, the master sold 
the ship and the damaged part of the cargo for £1100 (the ship 
having been valued at £8000, and the freight at £4000, in the re- 
spective policies) ; no estimate of the expense of repairing was pro- 
duced ; but the purchaser succeeded, after a month had elapsed, in 
bringing the ship round to Table Bay, where she might have been 
fully repaired, but, finding her so damaged as to make that course 
nnadvisable, she was broken up instead of being repaired : — under 
these circumstances, the insured on the ship claimed for a total loss, 
and he was found entitled to recover the full amount, on the ground 
that an urgent necessity had been made out for the sale (Robertson 
V. Clarke, 1 Bin^. 445). 
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In saotfaer caw, « ship, inaved from tiie Chpe «f Ctaodfliefii^l 
London, was, while taidng in her cargo in Table B^^ iktitm 
bjT a tremendous storm, which left her liigfa and drj fit lie 
above the level of bigh-water^mariE, where she laj imbedded ctl^.1 
feet deep fai sand, and veiy mnch strained and damaged; 
were made, and the resalt being that, in the opinion of 
persons, the ship either could noibegoi offqt oU^ or, if aoy mUf-^s' 
rutnmu expeme^ the master sold her as she laj, about ten dajra-ilm 
the stranding; — ^in abont three months, the pmi^aser, after 
nnsnoGessfol attempts, succeeded in getting her off; and ha.Tiif ^bM 
repaired (at what expense did not appear), she aftanraids aisii 
several voyages to En^^d : — ^in an action on a poUeif iiii fTin flfri|Pi, 
as for a total loss, tiie presiding judge bought tlist propriety eClhi 
sale so clear, that the jury, without hesitation, fboQd ftpr the faMMiB( 
on the gronnd that the niaster was justified in setting Q/kmIL «k 
Harrison, 4 Bing. 888). 

The general right of: the master to seH the ship, oit. t(t$m§m Mi 
and hk aumer^ has been stat^ with grtot precLtoi and wpaumsfh 
the following passage it— ^^ Thadb the master haa, by ¥iitne ef hissft^ 
thority, not mvf^lj those powers whkh are neeessaix ktP'.Htmmir 
gation of the ship, and the conduct of the adventure to 
nation, but also a power, when auck UrmmaUon heemmikoptiem^ 
no prospect remains of bringing the wesei honte^ to do the best to di 
conjsemed, and therefore to dispose of her for their benefit** (FV 
Parke, B., in Hunter v, Parker, 7 M. and W. 342). 

Bat, here, two circnmstances must be kept in view to jnsdfy tiis 
master in selling the ship :— 1. If he has no means of getting the 
repairs, done in the place where the injury occurs ; or, 2. If, bdng a 
place where they might be done, he has no money in his possessioB, 
^d is not able to raise any. The first applies to the case whan 
there are neither materials nor workmen for the repairs ; and the 
second, where, though materials and workmen can be found, the 
master has no means of raising funds to pay for these repairs. 

As to the first, the mere fact of the difficulty of procuring materials 
for the repair will not justify the master in selling the ship, where 
she is not irreparably damaged, or not so damaged that the expense 
of the repairs would exceed her value when repaired. For instance, 
a ship, bound from Cork to Quebec, arrived at the latter place, but 
the season being too far advanced before she was ready to return, 
she was removed into the basin ; but, before the expiry of the six 
months in a time policy, she was driven thence by the drift ice, and 
was damaged by running on the rocks ; this was in November, and 
the condition of the ship could not be ascertained till the next 
Bpring, when, on a auxvey^ &\i^ ''visa iQ^QSidk \x^ \^ xsk^t^XcS^^gsil «id 
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injared, bat not irreparably so; in the progress of the repairs, diffi- 
culties arose for want of materials ; and, after consulting the mer- 
chants and agents in the country, the master sold her : — it was held, 
that the ship should be considered as damaged on 19th November, 
but not totally lost (Fnmeaux v, Bradley, 1 Park, 305). 

And as to the inability of the master to procure money or credit 
for the purpose of repairs, the following case has been decided : — 
A ship, insured from London to the East Indies and back, was so 
damaged by the perils of the seas, at the outset of her homeumrd 
Yoyage, that she was forced to put back to Calcutta for repaii's ; on 
arriving there, several surveys were had, all of which, except one, 
were attended, at the master's request, by the official surveyor ap- 
pointed by Lloyd's agents ; it appeared by these surveys, that the 
ship was greatly shattered, and that to repair her would cost £5000 
(she being valued in the policy at £8000) ; Lloyd's agents refused 
to accept an offer of abandonment, and equally declined to autho- 
rise the ship's being repaired ; under these circumstances, the mas- 
ter, having in vain sought advice from three of the most respectable 
houses in Calcutta, and having failed to procure an advance of 
money on tJie hypothecation of the ship (though he was offered it on 
hypothecating the cargo also), sold the ship at Calcutta for £1200 ; 
on the trial, he swore, that he had no money to go on with the re- 
pairs, and that, had the ship been his own^ he would have pursued 
the same course : — it was found, that there was a justifiable cause 
for selling the ship ; and the owner, who had given notice of aban- 
donment, was held entitled to recover as for a total loss (Head v. 
Bonham, 3 B. and B. 147). 

Bat when the want of means to get the ship repaired arises from 
tlie fault or neglect of the agent, or correspondent of the owner, in 
the foreign port where these repairs are required, the master*8 ina- 
bility to repair will not justify a sale, uor entitle the owner (the 
insured) to recover as for a total loss. As, where a West Indian 
ship, insured from London to St Thomas, struck upon some sunken 
locks just off the harbour of St Thomas, but she was got off and 
brought into port there, so much damaged that she could not be 
safely navigated on another voyage without being hove down and 
repaired ; the means for making these repairs existed at St Thomas; 
bat, owing to the negligence of the owner^s agents resident there, 
-and the misconduct of the local authorities, who twice condemned 
the ship upon two imperfect surveys, the repairs were not done ; and 
the master, having tried to sell her as a ship, but being unable to 
find bidders, and being ordered to tow her out of the harbour, ulti- 
mately broke her up, and sold her for firewood : — it was held in law, 
thaty if the ship might have been repaired X^wX loit \)^^ 'Dk&<^vi^\!kS^ ^V 
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the agents of the ioflared, he eonld not ncover «i lbr'« t0liil4|Mirt 
«nd the Jniy mccordingly ftmnd, that onlj an averagB lorn bad'HW 
sustained (Tinner v. Bennet, B. and M. 182). ^ i 

Again, with respect to the nature and extent of the repain aeeHi^ 
sary, these are not to be understood as a complete state of iqM%' 
snch as may be necessary to enable the ship to carry on iheapMit 
cargo, but only sach repair as is necessary to enable her, as »4U|K«r 
to keep the sea, and to rendto her Tia^^^rafife and capaUe of httifi:^- 
carried on, either in ballast, or with any iind of cargof, to ber-pi#9; l 
of destination. *' The underwriters do not undertake l^afe the jHjffi^.j 
shall be able to carry this or that cargo; if the ship coM tai^ : 
come to England in ballast (certamfy with any car^), to tiia^tit^': : 
arrival, she would have been worth the money expended oa lite^ ik^- -^ 
ought to have been repaired for the purpose" (Per Lord Tontflkitai^ ' 
in Doyle v, Dallas, 1 M. and R. 48). Olie meaning of '' repairs ^ k 
therefore, such repairs as are necessary to put the ship in a aa*^ 
gable condition for the voyage '(Thompson v. Oolvin, LL and W.'- 
140). And as to the expense of these repairs, this must be 
fined to the repairing of the damage arising from ^periU 
against, particularly where the ship is admitted in the policy to have' 
been seaworthy at the commencement (PhilUps v. Naime, 16 Jv. 
194). And, in estimating these expenses, it is a necessary iquis- 
tion, What will it cost to repair the ship where she lies ? In sn- 
swering which, all the then existing cirenmstances must be taken 
into consideratioD, as the > difficulty of obtaining materials, the un- 
favourable season of the year, &c. (Thompson, ut sup,). 

If, then, the damage sustained by the ship from the perils insured 
against, is so great, as that she cannot be pat In a state of repair 
necessary for pursuing the voyage insured, except at an expense 
which would exceed her repaired value, the owner is not bound to 
incur that expense, but is at liberty to abandon, and treat the loss 
as a total loss (Per Tindal, C. J. in Benson v. Chapman, 6 M. and 
G. 810). But, then, this estimated expense of the repairs must 
not be a mere measuring cost, — not a matter of doubt and uncer- 
tainty wheyier the expense would or would not have exceeded the 
value ; but it must be so preponderating an excess of expense, that 
no reasonable man could hesitate as to the propriety of selling, under 
the circumstances, instead of repairing (Jbid., in Soames v. Sugwe, 
4 C. and P. 283). 

2. Bonds of Bottomry. — These are in use in all countries of mari- 
time commerce. They are granted by the owner or master under 
circumstances which authorise him to borrow money, and to pledge 
the keel or bottom of the ship ^a part being used for the whole), in 
security of the loss. TYves^ axe Q^\^^\^«^^^^\^>v.vo'a iftvt ^^Memiof 
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fiectfMtfy only ; and it is upon the same principle of necessity, that a 
later bond is entitled to priority of payment over a former one, as, 
without the aid of the later bond, the property would be totally lost, 
both to the owner and the former holder. This principle is, how- 
ever, confined to bonds given under this species of necessity, at a 
fcMpeign port, where the master and owners have no personal credit, 
and no other means of procuring the necessary supplies for the repair 
of the ship (The Rhadamanthe^ 1 Dod. Ad. R. 201). And this 
right of the master so to take up money on bottomry, must arise ont 
of an unforeseen and unprovided for necessity, as he is not the owner 
of the ship, and cannot bind him, or give a preference to one over 
another, but in the special circumstances, and for the general inte- 
rest of ail parties in the protection of the whole. And, therefore, 
1. This necessity must arise in the course of, and for the purpose of 
continuing, the voyage. 2. It must be, generally at least, in a 
foreign port where supplies and repairs have become necessary. 
And, 3. The master's powers of borrowing on bottomry must arise 
on account of his having no other credit, or means of obtaining 
money on the credit of the property {Prince of Saxe Cohurg^ 3 Hag. 
Ad. B. 392). 

It is the vital principle of these bonds, that they have been taken 
where the owner was known to have no credit, and no resources for 
obtaining the necessary supplies ; and it is this state of unprovided 
necessity, that alone supports these bonds, and the absence of that 
necessity is their undoing. Where bottomry bonds are given fairly 
and honestly, and for legitimate purposes, they are to be liberally 
protected. It is important for the interests of commerce, that a 
master, in a foreign port, standing in need of assistance, arising out 
of some unforeseen necessity, to complete a voyage, and having no 
credit, should, for that object, be invested with a power to pledge 
the ship, and charge upon it the repayment of the loan, in case of 
her safe arrival 5 but, on the other hand, it is highly necessary for 
the protection of shipowners, that the master's power in that respect, 
should be limited by the necessity of the case, and that the transact 
tion should be cautiously watched. If the master takes up money 
from a person who knows that he has a general credit in the place, 
or at least an empowered consignee or agent willing to supply his 
wants, the giving a bond of bottomry is a void transaction, — not 
affecting the property of the owner, — only fixing loss and shame on 
the fraudulent lender ; but where honourably transacted under an 
honest ignorance of this fact, — an ignorance that cannot be removed 
by any reasonable inquiry, — such bonds are to be upheld, as neces- 
sary for the support of commerce in its extremities of distress, and, 
as such, recognised in the maritime codea ol ^ ^^^^ ^2Ci\ \c^v^^^ 
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(Per Lord Stowell, in The Nelson, 1 Hag, 175 ; and Sir Jolm 
Nichol, in The Reiianee, 8 Hag. 74). 

This bond can be granted, not only by the master appearing on 
the certificate of registry as appointed by the owners, bat by masters 
sabstituted and appointed abroad, and by masters by sncoessioo. 
Even where the substituted master was appointed by the consigBee 
of the cargo, by whom also the money was advanced, the bond was 
sustained (l^he Alexander^ 1 Dod. 278). Where also the mssttt' 
was appointed by the consul, and some imputation was attempted 
to be thrown on the consul's motive for making the appointment to 
secure his own fees, the bond was sustained (The Zodiac, 1 Hag. 
320). And a similar decision was pronounced in the case of a Bri- 
tish ship, of which the master and officers were murdered in t 
mutiny, and which, having come into a foreign port, was taken pos- 
session of by the British consul, who appointed a master, and gave 
a bottomry bond on the ship {The Oi/nthioy 16 Jur. 748). In the 
case of The Wakefield^ decided in July 1829, and noticed in the 
report of the case immediately to be referred to, there was a succes- 
sion of masters, owing to a mortality which prevailed in the West 
Indies, who were appointed under various circumstances, in different 
islands, and by the agents or consignees ; and some of whom gave 
bonds for repairs done not only by their own order, but by the di- 
rections of their predecessors ; and those bonds were sustained, there 
being nothing to impeach the integrity of the whole transaction. And 
where a boud of bottomry was granted by a master appointed chiefly 
by the underwriters after abandonment, the court, on the ground of its 
liaving been highly beneficial for the preservation of the property, pro- 
nounced for the validity of the bond {The Kennersley Castle, 3 Hag. 7). 

From the cases already referred to, it has been seen that a bond 
of bottomry may be granted to the consignee of the cargo, or to a 
British consul ; and bonds have been sustained when granted to the 
agent of the owner {The Ilero^ 2. Dod. 189), or to one who had 
previously acted as agent in the concerns of the ship {The Ori&vtd, 
3 Rob. 243). 

It is the general principle applicable to these bonds, that they can 
alone be given for the furtherance of the voyage on which the ship is 
actually engaged ; and this principle is not affected by the circum- 
stance, that, by the law of the country where she is seized, the ship 
may be arrested and sold for a debt owing by the owner to his agent 
at Malta, being the balance of accounts-current between them, in- 
curred anterior to the voyage on which the ship was engaged at the 
time, and the master had given a bottomry bond in order to release 
his ship fiom arrest : — this bond was not sustained {The OsmanlL, 3 
Rob. 19S,) 
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In order to render valid a bond of bottomry, stipulating payment 
of a principal sum, and marine interest, it is essential, that the 
money should be originally advanced on the security ofihe ship iu 
Bey\ — for the bond cannot be carried back, to cover money which has 
been advanced before on personal credit But, if the money has been 
advanced on the express understanding, that it was to be secured 
by a bond of bottomry, then the execution of that bond may be de- 
layed until the whole amount of the expenses, and of the money 
necessary to defray them, has been ascertained and advanced; but, 
it can have no reference to any money advanced before any such se- 
cnrity was in contemplation (Per Lord Stowell, in The HerOy 2 Dod. 
142). And, though it may bo a question whether a lender on bot- 
tomry is bound to see to the application of the money he advances, 
yet, it is clear, that he must make due inquiry to ascertain that a 
necessity exists, and that without money so advanced, the ship can- 
not proceed on her voyage. When this necessity has been ascer- 
tained to exist, the lender may not be required to see to the 
application of the loan ; but, when a ship arrived with a consider- 
able cargo in a foreign port, and remained there for some consi- 
derable time, and where the repairs have been unimportant, and all 
her stores furnished, and then a bond of bottomry granted, with 
maritime interest:^ — the bond was not sustained (The Orelioj 3 
Hag. 84). 

But a bottomry bond may be good in part, and bad in part ; and, 
accordingly, in The Hero, above referred to, the bond was held valid 
for the money advanced with the view to that security, but it was 
held altogether void, with respect to that which had been previously 
advanced on the personal credit of the master, or his owner. And^ 
in another case, the bond bound the owners personally^ as well as the 
ship and freight ; but the first part was held insignificant, and did. 
not at all afiect the efQciency of those parts which had an acknow- 
ledged operation (The Nelson, 1 Hag. 176). 

Bonds of bottomry have no settled or precise form ; but it is ne- 
cessary that there be expressed the occasion which induced the 
necessity of borrowing on bottomry, the sum so borrowed, the 
premium or marine interest to be paid, the ship and voyage, the risk 
to be run by the lender, and the security of the ship itself for 
payment. No person is entitled to maritime interest upon a loan 
on bottomry, who does not take upon himself the perils of the voy- 
age ; but it is not necee>sary that his doing so should be declared 
expressly, and in terms, though this is often done. It is sufiicient 
that the fact can be collected from all the parts of the instrument, 
construed liberally, so as to give efifect to the intention of the par- 
ties (Per Lord Tenterden in Simonds u. Qod^t&oii^^ ^.^\i^ Ki^.^"^. 
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It is essential, therefore, to the validity of a bond of bottomiy, m 
which the maritime interest is stipulated, that the liability of tlie 
lender to the sea risks shall appear, or can be fairly collected from 
its terms, otherwise the bond will be void, both as a charge npmi 
the ship, and against the person of the borrower. Accordmgiy, 
where a bottomry bond contained no snch liability on the lender, 
but, on the contrary, the borrower was to run all risks, and be an- 
swerable for all misfortunes, and there was an express clause, stipu- 
lating payment of the sum borrowed, within thurty days after mirf- 
ligence of the loss: — it was held, that, here, the very essence of 
bottomry was wanting (7%« Adas, 2 Hag. 63). 

These bonds are for the protection of the foreign merchant adr 
vancing the money, who is presumed to be an entire stranger to the 
owner of the ship, and to have no means of judging of his solvency 
With the owner he has no acquaintance, and he has nothing to look 
to for his security, but the visible property of the ship in his place 
of residence (Per Lord Stowell in The Rhadamanthe, 1 Dod. 206). 
It is, therefore, a general rule, that the master has no power to bor- 
row money on bottomry, in the place of his owner's residence / and, 
in this respect, the whole of the country of that residence, is held to 
be the place of his residence, unless, from special circumstances, sn 
extreme difficulty of communication exists between the master and 
his owner (Abbot. 154). A bottomry bond was held valid, which 
had been granted at New York, by the master of a vessel, whose 
owner resided at St John's, New Brunswick — a communication, by 
electric telegraph, existing between the two cities, but no intimation 
had been made to the owner of the bottomry, until after the bond 
had been executed (The Oriental^ 3 Rob. 243). And a bond of 
bottomry upon the ship, cargo, and freight, granted by the master, 
with the consent of the owners of the ship, in the country where the 
owners resided, was held valid, although no previous communication 
had been made to the owners of the cargo, of the necessities of the 
ship, and of the intention of taking up money on bottomry, — ^the 
bond being granted in Sweden, and the owners of the cargo being 
resident in Hull (The Bonaparte, 3 Rob. 298). 

The usual condition of a bottomry bond is, that the principal sum 
in the bond, with the stipulated interest to become due thereon, 
shall be payable, at or before the expiration of a certain number of 
days after the safe arrival of the ship at her moorings in her port 
of destination, or, in case the ship should be lost, before her arrival 
at her port of destination from her then intended voyage ; then the 
payment of the principal sum lent, and interest, shall not be de- 
manded or be recoverable by the lender, but shall cease and deter- 
mine, and the loss thereby be wholly borne and sustained by the 
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Lender ; and that, then and from thenceforth, the bottomrj bond 
Ediall be void. 

Where the master of a ship, after having given a bottomry bond 
on ship and freight to one person, chartered the ship to another, 
who, by the teans of the charter-party, was to advance part oif 
the freight to defray necessary expenses already incurred, and the 
balance of the freight was then made payable to the bondholder in 
discharge of the bond : — it was held that the bondholder had no 
claim npon the freight advanced, as against the consignees of the 
cargo, and the consignee of the freight {The Cynthia^ 16 Jar. 749), 
And where the master granted a bottomry bond on the ship, cargo, 
and freight at the port where the owner of the cargo and charterer 
of the ship resided, after advertisements for a loan on bottomry had 
been pablished, of which the owner and charterer was aware, as 
well as of the unseaworthy condition of the ship, and of the fact, that 
his dargo had been laden and unladen while the ship was in port \ 
bat no more direct communication was made to him, nor any appli- 
cation for advances : — it was held that the advertisements were not 
safficient notice, and, therefore, the bond was held bad, so far as the 
interest of the owner and charterer was effected (The Nouva Loan- 
ese, 17 Jar. 263). But a letter from the British consal in a foreign 
port, written on behalf of the master of a small British ship,, and bis 
agent, informing the consignees in England of the damage sustained 
by the ship, but making no application for money, nor referring to 
the necessity of repairs, — was held sufficient notice for the purpose 
of raising money on bottomry (The Bonaparte, 17 Jur. 286). 

Where the master repairs the ship on bottomry, and brings her 
home, the owner cannot, by refusing to pay the amount of the bot- 
tomry bond, entitle himself to recover from the underwriters, as for 
a total loss on the ship (Wilson r. Forster, 6 Taunt. 25) ; but where 
the repairs are done, not by the master as the agent of the owners, 
but by mere strangers, without his sanction or authority, — if the 
ship arrives charged with bottomry expenses, which exceed her 
marketable value : — this is a constructive total loss (Holds worth v. 
Wise, 7 B. and C. 794). ; 

When the bottomry bond becomes due, the principal sum, and 
the maritime interest, if not then paid, forms an accumulated sum 
bearing legal interest (2 Mar. 757). 

Sale of Part of Cargo. — In so far as regards the cargo on 
board, the master is just in the situation of a common carrier, en- 
trusted with goods to their place of destination. This is his only 
relation to the cargo and its owner ; and it is plain, that his primary 
duty is to convey and deliver that cargo, in terms of his bills of lad- 
ing. He is not the agent for the owners of the cargo, and has no 
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power over it ; and altboDgh, in a case of absolute and nrgent ne- 
cessity, be can, as will be immediately seen, hypothecate the ship or 
cargo, or botb, in order to raise money for tbe purpose of enaUlog 
tbe sbip to continue her voyage, be can only so hypothecate the 
cargo /(w this purpose. In the same case of nrgent necessity, it is 
generally agreed, that the master can sell a part of the cargo, for the 
purpose of applying the proceeds to the repair of the ship, for the 
prosecution of the voyage ; the sale of a part, and the hypothecalum 
of the whole, being considered in law, the same in tbe result. Bat 
as this authority to sell a part can only arise out of this state of ne- 
cessity, the same state of necessity must limit tbe extent to which 
this authority to sell can be lawfully exercised, and the part sold 
must only be adequate to the occasion of that necessity. One limi- 
tation, however, is effectually prescribed, that this power of selling 
cannot extend to the whole, because it never can be for tbe benefit 
of the cargo, that the whole should be sold to repair a ship, which 
is to proceed empty to the place of her destination ; and the power 
of selling, for the repair of the ship, must be limited to the sale of a 
part, though it may not be possible to assign the exact part (Per 
Lord Stowell in The Gratitudine, 3 Rob. Ad. R. 255). 

But as the all-important duty of the master is the safe convey- 
ance of the cargo in his ship, to its place of destination, and as his 
only relation to the owners of the cargo is that of a carrier, he has 
no power to interfere with it, far less to dispose of any part of it. 
He is only justified in a case of extreme necessity, when his ship 
cannot prosecute her voyage without repairs, and when he has tried 
all other resources to raise money to do so, and these have failed, 
in selling such a part of his cargo as will be sufficient to put his ship 
in that state of repair, which has been rendered necessary, to enable 
her to prosecute her voyage, and carry the remainder of the cargo to 
its place of destination. If a sale is made under any other circnra- 
stances, and without this absolute and justifying necessity, which 
supersedes all human laws, the master and his owners are respon- 
sible to the owner of the goods so sold. 

As where a ship, in the course of her voyacje from India, was 
wrecked off the Cape of Good Hope, and some indigo, part of the 
cargo, was saved from the wreck, not materially damaged, and was 
sold by public auction, by the authority of the master, acting 
honestly, and according to the best of his judgment, for the benefit 
of all concerned ; but, at a subsequent trial, it was f und, that there 
was no absolute necessity for the sale ; and this indigo having been 
sent to this country, the original ow^ners were held entitled to re- 
cover its value (Freeman V. East India Company, 5 B. and A. 617). 
In this case, it was remarked that there was no pretence for a sale. 
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the ship was wrecked in a British possession, and, the cargo not 
ig perishable, nor materially damaged^ where abandant means of 
ishipment existed ; and, at all events, it might have been ware- 
ised at the Cape, till the owner^s directions had been received, as 
i^hat was to be done with it. 

Phis sale of part of the cargo, if not otherwise justifiable, will not 
rendered justifiable or valid, by having been made under the au- 
rity of a Vice- Admiralty Court abroad (Cannan v. Maebum, 1 
ig. 248) ; such court having no authority to order a sale. 
The loss sustained on the sale of the goods, thus rendered neces- 
Y to defray the expense of necessary repairs, through the inabi- 
• of the master, otherwise to raise money to do so in the port of 
tress, is not recoverable from the underwriters on the goods; 
re being no such head known in the law of insurance, as loss by 
!. As, where the ship being disabled, by the perils of the sea, 
n pursuing her voyage, was obliged to put into port to repair ; 
I, in order to defray the expense of these repairs, the master 
^ing no other means of raising money, sold part of the goods, and 
)lied the proceeds in payment of these expenses :•— it was held, 
t the underwriter on goods was not answerable for this loss 
)well V. Gudgeon, 5 M. and S. 431). And where a ship being 
abled, by perils of the sea^ from pursuing her voyage, put into a 
t to repair ; and, in order to defray the expenses of these repairs, 
1 having no other means of raising money, the master sold part 
the goods, and applied the proceeds in payment of these ex- 
ises : — it was held, that the underwriter on the goods was not 
iwerable for this loss, the sale of the goods being rendered neces- 
y, not by any peril of the sea, but by the inability of the master 
find money in any other way to repair the ship (Sarquy v. Hob- 
i, 2 B. and C. 7). Neither Will the underwriter on the freight, 
liable to the insured, for the loss of the freight of the goods so 
i (Moody v. Jones, 4 B. and C. 394) ; nor will the owner of the 
»ds sold be liable for freight on the goods (Vlierboom, ut inf.). 
But there are instances in which, under such a case of absolute 
lessity, the master will be justified in selling the whole cargo, 
ipose the case of a ship driven into port with a perishable cargo, 
ere the master could hold no correspondence with the proprietor ; 
•pose the vessel unable to proceed, or to stand in need of repairs 
enable her to proceed in time. In such emergencies, the autho- 
r of agent is necessarily devolved upon him, unless it could be 
►posed to be the policy of the law, that the cargo should be left to 
ish without care. What must be done ? He must, in such case, 
jrcise his judgment, — whether it would be better to tranship the 
go, if he has the means, or to sell it ? It may be admitted that 
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he is not absolutely bound to tranship ; he may not have the means 
of transhipment ; but, even if he has, he may act for the best in dead- 
ing to sell. If he acts unwisely in that decision, still the foreign 
purchaser will be safe under his acts : — if he had not the metms of 
transhipping^ he is under an obligation to seU, unless it can be said 
that he is under an obligation to let it perish. (Per Lord StoweQ 
in The Oratitudine, 3 Rob. 255.) 

Thus, where a cargo of rice was shipped at Batavia to be delivered 
at Rotterdam, but the ship was so disabled in a hurricane as to be com- 
pelled to put iato the Mauritius, and the rice, having been found to be 
damaged, and in a state of rapid putrefaction, and, therefore, would 
have perished if it had been left at the Mauritius, of had awaited 
the repairs to carry it to its port of destination, was, of necessity, 
sold by the master, who acted honestly, but without the knowledge of 
either the shipper or the shipowner :— ^the sale, therefore, transferred 
the property, and bound the owner. (Vlierboom v. Chapman, 18 M. 
and W. 230.) And, where a ship loaded with hides, on a voyage 
from Valparaiso to Bordeaux, sprung a leak, which obliged her to 
put into Rio Janeiro, as the nearest port to repair, the whole cargo 
was necessarily landed there, in order to repair the ship, and putre- 
faction was found to have commenced in the hides, owing to the 
moisture which had got into the hold through the leak — they being 
all what is termed " greased," the hair coming off on the fingers on 
handling. This partial fermentation increased so much at Rio, that 
it became impossible to send on the hides with any hope of reaching 
their port of destination in a saleable state as hides ; for, had it been 
attempted to carry them on, they would, by the progress of putre- 
faction, have lost their character of hides before they arrived at Bor- 
deaux ; and, consequently, they were sold at Rio for a small sum, /or 
the purjwse of tanning. In this case, and under these circumstances, 
though the vessel could be, and in fact was repaired, the duty and 
iM>iit of the master immediately to sell, was equally imperative and 
clear. (Roux v. Salvador, 3 Bing. N. C. 524.) 

Laying aside the instance of damaged or destroyed goods which 
have to be sold before the termination of the voyage, when goods 
arc necessarily sold by the master in the port of distress, for the 
purpose of raising money to pay for the necessary repairs, the loss 
thence arising must be made good to the owner of the goods by the 
owner of the ship ; and, therefore, as the disposal of any part of the 
cargo by the master is looked upon with great susj)icion, and his 
motives and actings in doing so are watched with the utmost vigi- 
lance, it is preferable, where that can be done, to raise the money 
required to pay for the necessary repairs, by hypothecation of the 
ship, cargo, and freight. 
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Hypothecation of Ship, Cargo, and Freight. — Where the value 
of the ship and freight is deemed an insufficient security for the sum 
required in a foreign port, the master has power either to sell a part 
of the cargo, or to hypothecate the ship, cargo, and freight, in security 
of the sum lent. But, this dangerous power can only be resorted to 
when all other means of raising money have been tried and have 
■ failed ; and the ship, cargo, and freight can only be hypothecated in 
a port of distress^ for the purpose of raising the necessary funds to 
pay for those repairs, which are absolutely required by the perils of 
the sea, to enable the ship to proceed with her cargo to her port of 
destination. 

In the case, therefore, of a ship being in a state of distress in a 
foreign port, where the master is a stranger, and without an oppor- 
tunity of communicating with the owners or their agent, and, keeping 
in view the performance of his duty — the safe conveyance of the cargo^ 
in tfec same ship ^ to the port of destination — he must first look out for 
the means of repairing his ship, of putting her in a fit state of repair, 
for the prosecution and termination of the voyage contracted for ; 
and, to pay for these repairs, thus rendered absolutely necessary, he 
can, after all other means and resources have been tried and have 
failed, hypothecate the ship, cargo, and freight as a security for the 
money so required. That in such an eltremity, the master can 
pledge the ship and freight as a security for the necessary advances, 
IS undoubted, and that he can sell a part of the cargo for the same 
purpose, is established by numerous authorities ; and, as the hypo- 
thecation of the whole cargo for the same purpose, if it affects the 
cargo at all, will finally operate to the sale of a part^ the hypothecation 
of the whole is held, in law, equivalent to the sale of a part. And 
that for this very good reason, because it enables the whole to 
be carried to its proper and to the best market, at the place of its 
destination, and in the hands of its proper consignees. (The Grati- 
tudine, 3 Rob. 265.) 

But, in such circumstances, the master should be extremely careful 
to preserve proper evidence of the state in which his ship reached 
the port of distress — of the extent of the repairs absolutely necessary 
to enable her to proceed on the voyage — of the estimated expense of 
these repairs — of the impossibility, difficulty, or delay of communi- 
cating with the owners of the ship and cargo — of the means adopted 
to raise money on the ship and freight — of the impropriety of a sale 
of a part of the cargo in that port of distress — and of the necessity 
of hypothecating the ship, cargo, and freight, as a security for the 
money required to pay for the necessary repairs. 

Transhipment. — When the master, being a stranger, arrives in 
a state of distress in a foreign port, and without an opportunity of 
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commnnicating with the owners or their agent, — in sach ciicmn- 
stances, it is admitted, that, though empowered to tranship, if 
he has the opportunity, he is not bound to tranship (Per Lord 
Stowell in 7%tf Gratitudine, ut sup.) And, where goods were 
shipped under a bill of lading in a general ship, which was prevented 
from completing her voyage in consequence of damage occasioned, 
and, in consequence of this damage, it became necessary to tranship 
the goods into other two vessels, by which these goods were for- 
warded to their port of destination at less than the original freight, 
and duly d(4ivered to their owner in London : — in an action by the 
owner of the first ship for the original freight — though the questioa 
was not decided whether the master was bound, if he had the 
opportunity, to forward the goods by some other conveyance to 
their place of destination — it was held, that, a^^any rate, the master 
was at liberty to do so, by a conveyance equally cheap, if he thought 
fit ; and if the goods arrived at the place of destination by such 
other conveyance, he was entitled, on the freighter obtaining the 
goods, to the whole freight originally contracted for, though the 
freighter was named as consignee only in the bill of lading ; and 
the bill of lading, under which the goods were shipped by the 
second conveyance, made another party consignee, and thongfa by 
the second conveyance the goods were carried for less than the 
freight originally contracted for (Shipton v, Thornton, 9 Ad. & 
Ell. 314). 

In delivering the opinion of the Court of King's Bench in this 
case, Lord Dcnman, C.J., stated — " It is clear, that, by the con- 
tract, the shipowner, and the master as his agent, is bound to carry 
the goods to their destination in his own ship, if not prevented from 
doing so by some event which he has not occasioned, and over 
which he has no control. When, however, such an event has 
occurred to interrupt the voyage as above defined, and the ship- 
owner or master has no opportunity of consulting the freighter, 
there seems to be much disagreement in foreign ordinances and 
jurists on the point, whether or not he is hound to tranship, or, 
having contracted to carry only in his own ship, he is not absolved 
from further prosecution of his enterprise, by the vis magor (storm 
or tempest), which prevents his accomplishing it in the literal terms 
of his undertaking. All authorities, however, are in unison to this 
extent, that the master is at liberty to procure another ship to trans- 
port the cargo to the place of destination. It may, therefore, safely 
be taken to be either the duty or the right of the shipowner to tran- 
ship, in the case above supposed — if it be the former, it must be so 
in virtue of his original contract ; and it would seem to result from 
a performance by him of that contract, that he will be entitled to 
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kbe fall consideration for which it was entered into, without respect 
to the particular circumstances attending its fulfilment; — on the 
oiher hand, if it be the latter, a right to the full freight seems to be 
implied — the master is at liberty -to tranship ; but for what purpose, 
except for that of earning his full freight at the rate agreed on. In 
tthe case supposed, we may introduce another circumstance : — Let 
the owner of the goods arrive, and insist, as he undoubtedly may, 
that the goods shall not proceed, but be delivered to him at the 
Jntennediate port ; there is no question but that the whole freight, 
at the original rate, must be paid to him ; and that because the 
freighter prevents the master, who is able and willing, and has the 
light to insist on it, from fulfilling the contract on his part, aud 
because the sending the goods to their destination in another vessel. 
Is deemed a fulfilmeiil of the contract. If, therefore, the owner of 
the goods be not present, and personally exercises no option, the 
shipowner, in forwarding the goods, must have the same rights, 
and, in doing so, must be held to exercise them with the same 
object in view.** 

In reference to the question (which did not properly arise for 
decision in the case in hand), if the transhipment can only be 
effected at a higher than the original rate of freight, which party is 
to stand to that loss ? his lordship observed — " It may well be, 
that the master's right to tranship may be limited to those cases in 
which the voyage may be completed on its original terms as to 
freight, so as to occasion no further charge to the freighters ; and 
that, where freight cannot be procured at that rate, another but 
fiunillar principle will be introduced, — that of agency for the mer- 
chant. For, it never must be forgotten, that the master acts in a 
doable capacity ; he is agent of the owner as to the ship and freight, 
and agent of the merchant as to the goods ; these interests may 
conflict with each other, and, from that circumstance, may have 
arisen the difficulty of defining the master's duty, under all circum- 
stances, in any but very general terms. The case now put, sup- 
poses an inability to complete the contract on its original terms in 
another bottom, and therefore the owner's right to tranship will be 
at an end ; but still, all circumstances considered, it may be greatly 
for the benefit of the freighter that the goods should be forwarded to 
their destination, even at an increased rate of freight ; and, if so, it 
will be the duty of the master, as his agent, to do so — in such a 
ease the owner will be bound by the act of his agent, and, of course, 
will be liable for the increased freight. The rule will be the same, 
whether the transhipment be made by the shipowner or the master ; 
and, in applying it, circumstances make it necessary on the one 
hand to repose a large discretion in the master or owner, while the 
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same circamstances rcqaire that the exercise of that large discretioa 
should be very narrowly watched." 

General Average Contributions. — The throwing of goods over- 
board, the causes for doing so, and the effect of the overthrow, 
have been already considered (Ante, p. 288) ; and, here, there are 
to be considered the subjects liable to contribute for the loss thereby 
incurred, and the mode in which the contribution is levied. 

As before stated, the old rule is, that if goods are thrown over- 
board for the purpose of lightening the ship, the sacrifice thus made 
for the sake of all is to be made good by the contribution of all. 
Therefore the goods must be thrown overboard ; and they must be 
so thrown overboard, for the purpose of lightening the ship; and 
this must be done,^r the sake of all: and, when these three requi- 
sites concur, the loss thus sustained, or the expense thereby occa- 
sioned, is madie up by a general contribution on the owners of the 
ship, cargo, and freight, according to the value of the respective 
interests therein. This contribution of all these parties interested in 
the adventure, is called general or gross average, because it falls 
upon the whole or gross amount of the ship, cargo, and freight ; and 
these contributory subjects include the following, and are valned for 
contribution in the following manner : — 

1. The contributory value of the ship is the sum she is worth to 
her owners on bcr arrival at the port of delivery ; and, if any part 
of the shij) has been sacrificed, the sum to be paid to her under the 
general contribution, is to be added to that value, under deduction of 
one-third from the value of the new articles, as, generally speaking, 
these are of greater value than the articles they are to replace. 
(Am. 933, M'CuUoch's Commercial Diet.) 

2. The contributory value of the goods finally saved is their valae 
(market price), as they come into the hands of their owners, at the 
port of delivery, free of all charges for freight, duty, and landing 
charges. In this contributory value is included, the net value as 
before, of any goods which have been thrown overboard, or neces- 
sarily sold at a port of distress, during the voyage. If the goods 
have deteriorated or are damaged by the perils of the sea, after the 
f ccident which gives rise to the general avei'age, this is, of course, 
allowed for in estimating the value of the goods at the port of 
delivery ; but, if this damage has been occasioned by the throwing 
overboard, for which the average contribution is made, then they are 
valued as sound (joods, this damage being allowed for out of the 
general average contribution. (Stevens on Average, 48). 

3. The contributory value of the freight is the actual sum finally 
received by the shipowner as freight at the port of delivery, deducting 
the provisions, the wages of master and seamen, pilot dues, and all 
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petty averages, for the voyage. (Stev. 63.) The provisions are 
here deducted from the freight, in place of from the value of the ship, 
as it is to the freight to be earned, that the shipowner looks for his 
reimbursement for the expense of the provisions. 

As the general principle of valuing for a general average contri- 
bation is, " that the value of the property to its owners, is the value 
upon which it ought to contribute towards making good the loss — 
(Am. 932), — and, as this value is to be taken as at the port of de- 
livery ; so the adjustment is to be made, according to the laws and 
usages of that port of delivery. (Per Lord Tenterden in Simmonds 
V. White, 2 B. and 0. 810). Accordingly, an adjustment so settled 
at the foreign port of destination, accordiig to the laws and usages 
of that port, is final and conclusive, as well as to the items of which 
it is composed, as to the apportionment thereof upon the various 
contributory interests. And, therefore, where, on an adjustment 
settled at St Petersburgh, the owners of the cargo (British subjects) 
had to pay, in order to get possession of their goods, — a contribution 
laid upon them for the expense of repairs, which is general average 
in Russia, though not in this country; it was held that the owners 
of the cargo could not recover this back from the owner cf the ship, 
who himself was also a British subject." (Simmonds, ut sup.) The 
same decision was likewise given in a case arising also out of a Rus- 
sian adjustment, where the contribution was for wages and provisions 
during a refitment, which are not general average in this country ; 
but here it also was held, that the owner of the goods could not re- 
cover the sum he had so paid, from the owner of the ship. (Dal- 
gleish V. Davidson, 5 D. & R. 6.) 

If the general average loss is sustained at the outset of the voy- 
age, and, in consequence, the ship puts back to her port of loading, 
the adjustment is to be settled there ; and, in this case, the contri- 
butory value of the ship will be, her value at the outset, — of the 
goods, their cost on board, without insurance, — and of the freight, 
the net amount earned by the sacrifice. 

The parties primarily liable for the general average contribution 
are, the oumers of the ship, goods, and freight ; but the consignee of 
the goods, who receives them under a bill of lading, is not liable, as 
consignee, unless there be an express condition to that efiect in the 
bill. (Scarfe v, Tobin, 3 B. and Ad. 523). 

When a general average loss has been sustained in the case of a 

general ship, it is the common practice for the master, before deliver- 

.ing the goods, to take a bond — called an average bond — from the 

different merchants, for the payment of their proportions when the 

contributions shall be adjusted. (Abbot, 452). 

Wrecks on Coasts op Unifed Kingdom. — 1. Whenever any 
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ship is lost, abandoned, or materially damaged, on or near the coasts 
of the United Kingdom : — 2. Whenever any ship causes loss or ma- 
terial damage to any other ship^ on or near these coasts: — 3. When- 
ever, bj reason of any casaalty happening to or on board of any 
ship, on or near these coasts :— 4. Whenever any sach loss, aban- 
donment, damage, or casualty happens elsewhere, and any compe- 
tent witnesses thereof arrive, or are found at any place in the 
United Kingdom, it is lawful for the inspecting ofiScer of the coast- 
guard, or the principal officer of customs, residing at or near the 
place where this loss, abandonment, damage, or casualty occurred, if 
the same occurred on or near the coasts of the United Kingdom, but, 
if elsewhere, at or near the place where the witnesses arrive, or are 
found, or can be conveniently examined, — or for any other person 
appointed for the purpose by the Board of Trade, to make inqniry 
respecting this loss, abandonment, damage, or casualty ; and for that 
purpose, that officer, or other person, has all the powera given by 
sections 14, 15, and 16 of the Merchant Shipping Act, to inspectors 
appointed by the Board (§ 432). 

If, either upon or without any preliminary inquiry as aforesdd, it 
appears to the officer, or other person, that a formal investigation 
is requisite or expedient, or if the Board of Trade so directs, he can 
apply to any two justices, or to a stipendiary (paid) magistrate, to 
bear the case, and, thereupon, the justices or magistrates proceed to 
hear and try the same, and, for that purpose^ have the same powers, 
so far as relates to the summoning of parties, compelling the attend- 
ance of witnesses, and the regulation of the proceedings, as if the 
same were a proceeding relating to an offence or cause of complaint, 
upon which they or he have power to make a summary conviction, 
or order, or as near thereto as circumstances permit. It is the duty 
of the officer, or other persons foresaid, to superintend the manage- 
ment of the case, and to render such assistance to the justices or 
magistrate, as in his power ; and, upon the conclusion of the case, 
the justices or magistrate send a report to the Board of Tiaide, con- 
taining a full statement of the case, and of their or his opinion there- 
on, accompanied by such report of, or extracts from, the evidence, 
and such observations, as they or he may think fit (§ 433). 

In cases where nautical skill and knowledge are required, the 
Board of Trade has the power, either at the request of the justices 
or magistrate, or at its own discretion, to appoint some person of 
nautical skill and knowledge to act as assessor to the justices or 
magistrate ; and, upon the conclusion of the case, this assessor either 
signifies his concurrence in their report by signing the same, or if he 
dissents therefrom, he signifies this dissent, and his reasons therefor 
to the Board of Trade (§ 434). 
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In places where there is a local marine boards and where a stiperi" 
diary magistrate is a member of that board, all the foresaid investi- 
gations must be made before this magistrate, whenever he happens* 
to be present ; and, in respect of his services under the Merchant 
Shipping Act, there is paid to him such remuneration, either by way 
of »inual increase of salary or otherwise, as the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, with consent of the Board of Trade, may 
direct (§ 435). 

The justices or magistrate can make such order with respect to 
the costs of any such investigation, or any ponion thereof, as they 
or he deem just, and these costs must be paid accordingly, and are 
recoverable in the same manner as other costs incurred in summary 
proceedings before the justices or sheriff. If, in any case, the 
Board of Trade thinks fit so to do, the Board may pay the expense 
of any such investigation, and such remuneration to the assessor, as 
it thinks fit (§ 436). And in the case of any such investigation 
being to be held in Scotland, the Board may, if it thinks fit, remit 
the same to the Lord Advocate, to be prosecuted in such manner as 
he may direct, and, in case he so requires, with the assistance of 
sach person of nautical skill and knowledge as the Board may ap- 
point for the purpose (§ 437). 

The justices or magistrate may, or, in Scotland, the person or 
persons directed by the Lord Advocate to conduct the investigation, 
may, if they or he think fit, require any master or mate, possessing 
a certificate of competency or service (whose conduct is called in 
question, or appears to them or him likely to be called in question^ 
in the course of the investigation)^ to deliver this certificate to them 
or him, and they or he hold the certificate, until the conclusion of 
the investigation, and then, the same is either returned to that mas- 
ter or mate ; or, if their report is such, as to enable the Board to 
cancel or suspend this certificate, under the powers given to the 
Board by § 438, it is forwarded to the Board, to be dealt with as 
it thinks ^t. If any master or mate fails to deliver his certificate, 
when thus required, he incurs a penalty not exceeding £50 
(§ 438). 

Duties of Receivers. — Throughout the United Kingdom, the 
Board of Trade has the general superintendence of all matters re- 
lating to wreck ; and, with the consent of the Commissioners of the 
Treasury, the Board can appoint any officer of the customs or coast- 
guard, or of the inland revenue, or when it appears to the Board to 
be more convenient, any other person to be a receiver of wreck in 
any district, and to perform the duties after mentioned (§ 439). No 
admiral, vice-admiral, or other person under whatever denomina- 
tion! exercising admiralty jurisdiction, must, as such, by himself, or 
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his agents, receive, take, or interfere with, any wreck, except as 
after mentioned (§ 440). — See "Unclaimed Wreck,'' post, p. 323. 

Whenever any ship or boat is stranded, or in distress, at any 
place on the coasts of the sea, or of any tidal water, within the 
limits of the United Kingdom, upon the receiver of the district with- 
in which the place is situated, being made acquainted with the acci- 
dent, he forthwith proceeds to that place, and, upon his arrival 
there, takes the command of all persons present, and issues such 
directions as he thinks fit, with a view to the preservation of the 
ship or boat, and the lives of the persons belonging thereto, and the 
cargo and apparel thereof. But it is not lawful for the receiver to 
interfere between the master and his crew, in matters relating to the 
management of that ship or boat, unless the master requests him so 
to do (§ 441). And the receiver can (irUer alia) require the master 
or other person having the charge of any boat or ship near at hand, 
to give such aid with his men, ship, or boats, as may be in his 
power ; and any person refusing, without reasonable cause, to com- 
ply with this request, incurs, for every such refusal, a penalty not 
exceeding £100 (§ 442). 

All the cargo and other articles belonging to a ship or boat so 
stranded, or in distress, that may be washed on shore, or otherwise 
lost or taken from that ship or boat, must be delivered to the re- 
ceiver ; and any person, whether he is owner or not, who secretes 
and keeps possession of such cargo or article, or refuses to deliver 
the same to the receiver, or to any person authorised by him to de- 
mand the s«\me, incurs a penalty not exceeding £100. The receiver, 
or other person foresaid, is entitled to take such cargo or article by 
force, from the person so refusing to deliver the same (§ 443). And 
whenever any person plunders, creates disorder, or obstructs the 
preservation of any ship or boat stranded, or in distress, as afore- 
said, the receiver can cause such person to be apprehended, and can 
use force for the suppression of such plundering, disorder, or obstruc- 
tion, and can command all her Majesty's subjects to ass^t him in 
the use of that force (§ 444). 

During the absence of the receiver from the place of accident, or 
in places where no receiver has been appointed, the following officers 
in succession, viz., any principal officer of customs, or of the coast- 
guard, or officer of inland revenue, and also any sheriff, justice of 
peace, commissioned officer on full pay in her Majesty's naval ser- 
vice, or commissioned officer on full pay in her Majesty's military 
service, each in the absence of the other, in the order in which they 
are named, can do all matters and things authorised by the Mer- 
chant Shipping Act, to be done by the receiver, with the exception 
that, with respect to any goods or articles belonging to any ship or 
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boat so stranded, or in distress, the delivery up of which to the re- 
ceiver is required as before mentioned, any officer so acting, is con- 
sidered as the agent of the receiver, and must place the same in the 
custody of the receiver. No person so acting as substitute for a re- 
ceiver, is entitled to any fees payable to the receiver ; but he is not 
deprived, by his so acting, of any right to salvage to which he would 
otherwise be entitled (§ 445). 

For the purpose of rendering assistance to a ship or boat so 
stranded, or in distress, or of saving the lives of the persons on 
board the same, or the cargo or apparel thereof, all persons can 
pass and repass, with or without carriages or horses, over the ad- 
joining lands (unless there is some public road equally convenient), 
without being subject to interruption, doing as little damage as pos- 
sible; and, on the like condition, can deposit on these lands, any 
cargo or other article recovered from that ship or boat. All 
damage thereby sustained, is a charge on the ship, boat, cargo, or 
article, in respect of or by which that damage was occasioned ; and, 
in default of payment, it is recoverable in the same manner as sal- 
vage is recoverable. (See post §§497, 498, pp. 324, 326). In case 
of dispute as to the amount so payable, that amount is to be deter- 
mined in the same manner as the amount of salvage is directed, by 
§§ 460, 461, 462, and 464, to be determined in case of dispute 
(§ 446). 

If the owner or occupier of the lands does any of the following 
things: — 1. Impedes or hinders any person from so passing or re- 
passing, with or without carriages, horses, and servants. 2. Im- 
pedes or hinders the deposit of any cargo or other article recovered 
from such ship or boat, as before mentioned. 3. Prevents such 
cargo or other article from remaining so deposited for a reasonable 
time, until the same can be removed to a safe place of public de- 
posit : — he incurs, for every such offence, a penalty not exceeding 
£100 (§ 447). 

As soop as conveniently may be, the receiver, or in his absence, 
any justice of peace, can examine upon oath, any person belonging 
to a ship in distress, on the coasts of the United Kingdom, or any 
other person who is able to give any account thereof, or of the cargo 
or stores thereof, as to the following matters : — 1, The name and 
description of the ship. 2. The name of the master and of the 
owners. 3. The names of the owners of the cargo. 4. The ports 
or places from and to which the ship was bound. 5. The occasion 
of the distress of the ship. 6. The services rendered. And, 7. Such 
other matters or circumstances relating to the ship or cargo on board, 
as the receiver or justice thinks necessary. This examination is 
taken down in writing, and two copies of it are made, one of which 

X 
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is sent to the Board of Trade, and the other to the secretary at 
Lloyd's ; and this latter copy is placed by the secretary, in some 
conspicuons sitoation for the inspection of persons desiroos of exa- 
mining it (§ 448). 

The following rules must be observed by any person finding or 
taking possession of wreck within the United Kingdom : (1) if tbe 
person so finding or taking possession of wreck is the ovmer, he most 
give notice, as soon as possible, to the receiver of the district, within 
which that wreck is found, statiog, that he has found or tak^ 
possession of the same ; and, in this notice, he must describe the 
marks by which that wreck is distinguished : (2) if any person, not 
being tfie oumer^ finds or takes possession of any wreck, he must, as 
soon as possible, deliver the same to the receiver as aforesaid. Any 
person making default in obeying these provisions, incurs the following 
penalties : (3) if he is the oivner and makes default in performing 
the several things, the performance of which is imposed by this 
section on the owner j he incurs a penalty not exceeding £100: (4) 
if he is not the owner and makes default in performing the seveni 
things, the performance of which is imposed by this section on any 
person not being an owner, he forfeits all claim to salvage; — he 
must pay to all the owners of the wreck, if the same is claimed, 
or, if unclaimed, — then, to the person entitled to such unclaimed 
wreck, — double the value of that wreck (this value being recoverable 
in the same manner as a penalty of the like amount) ; — and he 
incurs a penalty not exceeding £100 (§ 450). 

If any receiver suspects or receives information, that any wreck is 
secreted, or in the possession of a person who is not the owner 
thereof, — or is otherwise improperly dealt with, — he can apply to a 
justice of peace for a warrant, and the justice has power to grant a 
warrant, — by virtue whereof, it is lawful for the receiver to enter 
into any house or other place, wherever situate, and also into any 
ship or boat, and to search for, and seize and detain any snch wreck 
therein found. If this seizure is made in consequence of information 
given by any person to the receiver, the informer is entitled, by way 
of salvage, to such a sum as the receiver may allow, not exceeding 
in any case £5 (§ 451). 

Within forty-eight hours after taking possession of any wreck, the 
receiver posts up, in the custom-house of the port nearest the place 
where that wreck was found or seized, a description of the wreck, 
and of any marks by which it is distinguished ; and, if its value 
exceeds £20, but not otherwise, he transmits a similar description to 
the secretary at Lloyds, who posts it up in manner before mentioned 
(§452). 

U!nclaimed Weeck is the. XSt&ited "^YSvosiQ^. — Iyl the event of 
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no owner establishing a claim to wreck found in any place in the 
United Kingdom, before the expiration of a year from the date at 
which the same has come into the possession of the receiver, — then, 
if any admiral, vice-admiral, lord of the manor (in Scotland, *' heritor 
feudally vested"), or other person entitled for his own use to 
unclaimed wreck, found in any place within a district for which a 
receiver is appointed, has delivered to the receiver a statement 
of his title, and has proved, to the satisfaction of the receiver, 
that he is entitled to wreck found at that place, — it is the duty 
of the receiver, whenever he takes possession of any wreck found 
at any such place, to send within forty-eight hours thereafter, 
a description of the same, and of any marks by which it is dis- 
tinguished, directed to the address of that admiral, &c., and, upon 
payment of all expenses, salvage, and fees due in respect of that 
wreck, to deliver up possession thereof to him (§§ 454, 471). 

If no owner establishes his claim to wreck found at any place, 
before the expiration of a year as aforesaid, and if no admiral, &c., 
other than her Majesty, is proved to be entitkd to such wreck, — 
the receiver forthwith sells the same, and, after payment of all 
expenses attending the sale, and deducting therefrom his fees, and 
all expenses incurred by him, and paying to the salvors such amount 
of salvage as the Board of Trade may, in each case or by any 
general rule, determine, — he pays the same into the receipt of her 
Majesty's Exchequer, in such manner as the Treasury may direct 
(§ 475). 

Offences in respect of Wreck. — Whenever any ship or boat is 
stranded, or otherwise in distress, on or near the shore of any sea 
or tidal water in the United Kingdom, and that ship or boat, or 
any part of the cargo or apparel thereof, is plundered, damaged, or 
destroyed by any persons riotously and tumultuously assembled 
together, whether on shore or afloat, full compensation must be 
made to the owner of that ship, boat, cargo, or apparel, as follows : — 

In England, by the inhabitants of the hundred, wapentake, ward, or 
district in the nature of a hundred, by whatever name denominated, 
in or nearest to which the offence is committed, in manner provided 
by 8 Geo. IV. c. 31, or as near thereto as circumstances permit: 

In Ireland, by the inhabitants of a county, county of a city or 
town, barony, town or towns, parish or parishes, in or nearest to 
which the offence is committed, in manner provided by 4 Wil. IV. 
c. 37, or as near thereto as circumstances permit : 

In Scotland, by the inhabitants of the county, city or borough, 
in or nearest to which the offence is committed, in manner provided 
by 1 Geo. II. § 2, c. 5, or as near thereto as circumstances permit 
(§ 477). 
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Every person, who does any of the acts now to be mentioned, 
iocnrs, for each such offence, a penalty not exceeding £50, In addition 
to any other penalty he may be subject to under the Merchant Ship- 
ping Act, or any other act or law, viz. : — 

(1.) Wrongfully carries away or removes any part of a ship or 
boat stranded, or in danger of being stranded, or otherwise in 
distress, on or near the shore of any sea or tidal water, or any 
part of the cargo or apparel thereof, or any wreck : or, 

(2.) Endeavours, in any way, to impede or hinder the saving of 
any such ship, boat, cargo, apparel, or wreck : or, 

(3.) Secretes any wreck, or obliterates or defaces any marks 
thereon : 

And every person, — not being a receiver, or a person authorised 
by § 445 to take command in cases of ships stranded or in distress, 
— or not acting under the orders of the receiver or that person, — 
who, without leave of the master, endeavours to board any snch 
ship or boat, incurs, for each offence, a penalty not exceeding £60 ; 
and it is lawful for the master to repel by force any person so 
attempting to board that ship or boat (§ 478). 

If any person takes into any foreign port or place, any ship or 
boat stranded, derelict (abandoned), or otherwise in distress, on or 
near the shore of the sea, or of any tidal water situate within the 
limits of the United Kingdom, or any part of the cargo or apparel 
thereof, or anything belonging thereto, or any wreck found within 
the limits foresaid, and there sells the same, he is guilty of felony, 
and is subject to penal servitude for a term not exceeding four years 
(§ 479). 

Salvage (General). — Whenever services, for which salvage is 
claimed, are rendered either by the commander or crew or part of 
the crew of any of her Majesty's ships, or of any other ship, and 
the salvor voluntarily agrees to abandon his lien upon the ship, cargo, 
and property alleged to be salved, upon the master or other person 
in charge thereof entering into a written agreement, attested by two 
witnesses, to abide the decision of the High Court of Admiralty, 
or any Yice-Admiralty Court, and thereby giving security in that 
behalf to such amount as may be agreed on by the parties to the 
agreement. — this agreement binds the ship, and the cargo, and the 
freight payable therefor respectively, and the respective owners of 
the ship, cargo, and freight, for the time being, for the salyage 
adjudged to be payable in respect of the ship, cargo, and freight 
respectively, to the amount of the security so given ; and this agi-ee- 
ment can be adjudicated upon and enforced, in the same manner as 
the bonds provided for by § 487 (ut infra\ in the case of detention 
for salvage services rendered by her Majesty's ships (§ 497). 
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Upon this agreement being made, the salvor* and the master, or 
other person in charge, respectively make such statements as required 
(by § 486^ infra) to be made by them in the case of a bond being 
given, exoept that such statements need not be made upon oath ; 
and, as soon as practicable, the salvor transmits the agreement and 
statements to the coart in which the agreement is to be adjudicated 
upon (§ 497). 

Whenever the aggregate amount of the salvage, payable in respect 
of salvage services rendered in the United Kingdom^ has been finally 
ascertained, and exceeds £200, — and whenever the aggregate amount 
of the salvage, payable in respect of salvage services rendered else- 
where, has been finally ascertained, whatever the amount may be — 
fiien, if any delay or dispute arises as to the apportionment thereof, 
any court having Admiralty jurisdiction, can cause the same to be 
apportioned among the persons entitled thereto, in such manner as it 
thinks just. For this purpose, the court can, if it think fit, appoint 
any person to carry this apportionment into effect, and can compel 
any person in whose hands, or under whose control, that amount 
may be, to distribute the same, or to bring it into court, to be there 
dealt with as the court may direct (§ 498). 

The High Court of Admiralty has jurisdiction to decide upon all 
claims whatsoever relating to salvage, whether the services in respect 
of which salvage is claimed, were performed upon the' high seas, or 
within the body of any county, or partly in one place and partly in 
the other, — and whether the wreck is found at sea or cast upon 
land, or partly in the sea and partly on land (§ 476). But the act 
does not give this court any jurisdiction in respect of salvage services 
in Scotland, which it has not heretofore had or exercised (§ 643). 

All wreck, being foreign goods brought or coming into the United 
Kingdom or the Isle of Man, is subject to the same duties as if it had 
been imported into the United Kingdom or Isle of Man ; and, if any 
question arises as to the origin of these goods, they are to be deemed 
the produce of such country as, on investigation, the Commissioners 
of Customs determine (§ 499). And the Commissioners of Customs 
and Excise permit all goods, wares, and merchandise saved from any 
ship stranded or wrecked on her homeward^voyagey to be forwarded 
to the port of its original destination ; and all goods, &c., saved from 
any ship stranded or wrecked on her outward voyage^ to be returned 
to the port at which the same were shipped, security being taken 
for the due protection of the revenue in respect of such goods, 
&c. (§ 500). 

Salvage by her Majesty's Ships. — Where salvage services are 
rendered by any ship belonging to her Majesty, or by the commander 
or crew thereof, no claim is made or is to be allowed for any loss, 
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damage, or risk, thereby caused to that ship, or to the stores, tackfe, 
or famitare thereof, or for the use of any stores or other articles 
belonging to her Majesty, supplied in order to effect such services, or 
for any other expense or loss sustained by her Majesty, by reason (rf 
these services (§ 484). And no claim whatever, on account of any 
salvage service rendered to any ship or cargo, or to any appur- 
tenances of any ship, by the commander or crew, or part of the 
crew, of any of her Majesty ^s ships, can be adjudicated upon, unless 
the consent of the Admiralty has first been obtained, — this consent 
being signified in writing under the hand of the secretary to the 
Admiralty ; and if any person who has originated proceedings in 
respect of any such claim, fails to prove this consent to the satisfac- 
tion of the court, his case must stand dismissed, and he has to pay 
all the costs of the proceedings (§ 485). 

AVhenever services, for which salvage is claimed, are rendered to 
any ship or cargo, or to any part of any ship or cargo, or to any 
appurtenances of any ship, at any place out of the United Kingdom 
and the four seas adjoining thereto, by the commander or crew, or 
part of the crew, of any of her Majesty's ships, the property salved 
mast, if the salvor is justified by the circumstances of the case in 
detaining it at all, be taken to some port where there is either a 
consular officer, or a Vice- Admiralty court ; and, within twenty-fonr 
hours after arriving at that port, the salvor and the master, or other 
person in charge of the property salved, must each deliver to the 
consular officer or Vice- Admiralty judge, a statement, verified on 
oath, specifying, so far as they respectively can, and so far as the 
particulars required apply to the case — 

(1.) The place, condition, and circumstances in which the ship, 
cargo, or property was at the time when the services were rendered 
for which salvage is claimed : 

(2.) The nature and duration of the services rendered : 

And the salvor must add to his statement, 

(3.) The proportion of the ship, cargo, and property, and of the 
freight, which he claims for salvage, — or the value at which he esti- 
mates the ship, freight, cargo, and property respectively, and the 
several amounts that he plaims, for salvage in respect of the same: 

(4.) Any other circumstances he thinks relevant to his claim : 

And the master or other person in charge must add to his state- 
ment, 

(5.) A copy of the certificate of registry of the ship, and of the 
indorsements thereon, stating any change which (to his knowledge 
or belief) has occurred in the particulars contained in his certificate; 
and stating also (to the best of his knowledge or belief) the state 
of the title to the ship, iot Wv^ Wm^\>^\w^^ ^\iv!i, ^<l W^ vc.<i\\mbrances 
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and certificates of mortgage or sale (if any) affecting the same, and the 
names and places of business of the owners and incumbrancers : 

(6.) The name and place of business of the freighter (if any) of 
the ship, and the freight to be paid for the voyage she is then on : 

(7.) A general account of the quantity and nature of the cargo at 
the time the salvage services were rendered : 

(8.) The name and place of business of the owner of the cargo, 
and of the consignees thereof: 

(9.) The values at which the master estimates the ship, cargo, 
and property, and the freight, respectively ; or, if he thinks fit, in 
lien of this estimated value of the cargo, a copy of the ship^s mani- 
fest: 

(10.) The amounts which the master thinks should be paid as 
salvage, for the services rendered : 

(11.) An accurate list of the property saved, in cases where the 
ship is not saved : 

(12.) An account of the proceeds of the sale of the ship, cargo, 
or property, in cases where the same or any of them are sold at the 
port before-mentioned : 

(13.) The number, capacities, and condition of the crew of the 
ship, at the time the services were rendered : 

(14.) Any other circumstances he thinks relevant to the matters 
in question: 

(15.) A statement of his willingness to execute a bond in the form 
W, in the schedule annexed to the act, in such an amount as the 
consular officer or Vice- Admiralty judge may fix (§ 486). 

Within four days after receiving the foregoing statements, the con- 
sular officer or judge (as the case may be) fixes the amount to be 
inserted in this bond at such a sum as he thinks sufficient to answer 
the demand for the salvage services rendered ; but this sum cannot 
exceed one- half of the value which, in his estimation, the ship, 
freight, and cargo, or any parts thereof in respect of which salvage 
is claimed, are worth. If either of the foresaid statements is not 
delivered to the consular officer or judge within the time before re- 
quired, he can proceed on hearing one of the parties ; and, in any 
proceeding under the act, the consular officer can take affidavits and 
receive affirmations (§ 487). He also sends notice of the sum he 
has so fixed, to the salvor and the master ; and, upon the master 
executing the bond (without stamp)^n the foresaid form, with this 
sum inserted therein, in the presence of the said officer or judge, who 
attests it, and, delivering the same to the salvor, his right ceases to 
detain or retain possession of the ship, cargo, or property, or any of 
them, in respect to his salvage claim (§ 488). This bond binds the 
respective owners of the ship, freight, and cargo^ and their respective. 
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heirs, executors, and administrators, for the salvage adjudged to be 
payable, in respect of the said ship, cargo, and freight respectiTely 
(§*491). 

If the ship, cargo, or property in respect of which the claim of 
salvage is made, is not owned by persons domiciled in her Majesty's 
dominions, the right of the salvor to detain or retain possession 
thereof does not cease, unless the master procures, in addition to the 
said bond, such security for the due performance of the conditions 
thereof, as the consular officer or Vice- Admiralty Jadge considers 
sufficient for the purpose, and places this security in the possessm 
or custody of that officer or judge ; or, if the salvor so desires, in the 
possession or custody of the officer or judge, jointly with any other 
person whom the salvor appoints for the purpose (§ 489). 

At the earliest opportunity, the consular officer or judge transmits 
the statements and documents sent to him in terms of § 486 utsup,^ 
and a notice of the sum he has fixed as aforesaid, to the High Coort 
of A-dmiralty of England ; or, if the salvor and the master, or other 
person in charge, as aforesaid, agree that the bond shall be adjudi- 
cated upon by any Vice-Admiralty Court, to that court (§ 490). This 
bond is adjudicated upon and enforced by the said High Conrt of 
Admiralty, or by the Vice-Admiralty Court that may have bees 
agreed on as aforesaid. In every proceeding under the Merchant 
Shipping Act, any such Vice- Admiralty Court has and exercises all 
powers and authorities which the said High Court now has, or at 
any time may have, in any proceeding whatsoever before it (§ 492). 
And the High Court has power to enforce any bond given, in pnr- 
suauce of the Merchant Shipping Act, in any Vice-Admiralty Court 
in any part of her Majesty's dominions. All courts in Scotland, Ire- 
land, and the Channel Islands, and the Isle of Man, exercising Admi- 
ralty jurisdiction, upon application, aid and assist the High Court of 
Admiralty in enforcing the said bonds (§ 493). 

Any such salvor, as aforesaid, of any ship, cargo, or property, 
who elects not to proceed under the act, has no power to detain that 
ship, cargo, or property, but may proceed otherwise for the enforce- 
ment of his salvage claim, as if the Merchant Shipping Act had not 
been passed, — nothing therein contained abridging or affecting the 
rights of salvors, except in the cases provided for by it (§ 494). 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Stoppage in TransUu^DischagQ of Carj^o — Payment of, and Lien for, Freight — Legal 
Procedure under Merchant Shipping Act— Legal Procedure (General) — Legale Pro* 
eednre (Scotland). 

Stoppage in Transitu. — The meaning of the expression is, that 
the unpaid seller or consigner of goods has a right, on the bankruptcy 
or insolvency, or approaching bankruptcy or insolvency, of the pur- 
chaser or consignee, to countermand, before or on arrival at the place 
of destination, delivery of these goods to that purchaser or consignee. 
Into the general principles on which this right is founded, and to the 
many questions which may arise out of the exercise of it, the ship- 
owner or shipmaster does not require to enter. The master is merely 
a common carrier / and, by his bill of lading, he has undertaken to 
deliver the goods to the person named in it, or his assigns, — that is, 
to the party to whom he has legally transferred his rights under it ; 
or the bill of lading is taken for delivery to the order of the shipper 

himself, or to , or order or assigns ; and, in these cases, the 

master can only deliver to the party to whom the shipper has duly 
indorsed the bill of lading, or who holds it from the shipper, with a 
blank indorsement. 

In so far as the shipowner and shipmastier are* concerned, the points 
for their consideration, in a question of stoppage in transitu, are : — 
1. Who is the party legally entitled to stop ? 2. At what time, 
and in what manner, is the stoppage to be made 1 And, 3. What 
are the effects of a stoppage effectually made ? 

1. As to the party legally entitled to stop goods in the course of 
their passage — the simplest case is, that of an unpaid seller or con - 
signer and an insolvent or bankrupt purchaser or consignee, in which 
case, there can be no doubt of the right of this unpaid seller or con- 
signer to interfere and prevent delivery of the goods ; but the equi- 
table consideration, upon which this right is founded, is not confined 
to the simple case of a seller or consigner and a purchaser or con- 
signee ; it is extended to the case of any one who is essentially in the 
situation of a seller or consigner:— as an agent or correspondent 
abroad, purchasing goods, in his own name, for his principal in this 
country, and sending an invoice and bul of lading, and drawing bills 
for the price ; or a consigner buying goods on the orders of the con- 
signee, and transmitting them, and charging a commission on the 
amount of the price (Fiese v, Wray, 3 East. 92) ; and a person who 
consigns goods to another, on the joint account of himself, and the 
person to whom they are so consigned, for the purpose of being sold, 
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IS entitled to stop the goods (Newson v. Thornton, 6 East. 17) ; tnd, 
of coarse, the doly-anthorised agent of a partj in any of these sita- 
atioDS, is entitled thus to countermand delivery. 

But there is no place for the exercise of this right, in a question 
between a principal who sends the goods, and the factor or agent to 
whom he sends these goods, for the purpose of *' sale and return ; " 
because, by so sending the goods, the principal — the owner — does 
not part with the property in them, nor does the factor, by these 
goods being sent to him for sale and return, become owner of them; 
there is not, in short, the relation of seller and purchaser between 
them (Kinloch v, Craig, 37 R 783). In like manner, a party who 
has only a lien or right of retention over the goods, for work done 
or labour expended on them, is not entitled, after having placed them 
on board, and so parted with possession, to stop these goods on their 
passage and resume possession, so as to revive his right of Hem 
which had previously expired (Sweet «. Pym, 1 East. 4). 

But into these considerations, the master has nothing to do to 
enter, in giving effect to a notice duly given to stop, although, in a 
question between the parties themselves, these may be of importance. 
What the master has to attend to is this : — Is the party, in whose 
name this notice to stop has been given, a creditor, or in the situa- 
tion of a creditor, for the price of these goods^ of the party to whom, 
by the bill of lading, they are made deliverable ? Having satisfied 
himself as to this, the master must give effect to a notice to stop, if 
legally given ; and, therefore, the next inquiry is : — 

2. At what time, and in what manner, is this stoppage to be 
made? 

As to the first point, the general rule is, that the notice must be 
given during the course of the voyage, or after arrival at the place 
of destination, previous to delivery. But, although, to put an end 
to this right to stop the goods, it is necessary that the goods should 
have come to the possession of the purchaser or consignee, it is not 
necessary that this possession need be delayed to be taken till the 
end of the voyage. No doubt, by the bill of lading, the goods are 
made deliverable at a particular place, and the goods are held to be 
in the course of passage, — in law terms, the transitus continues, — 
until they are delivered to the consignee at that place ; but this is to 
be understood of a delivery in the due course of business ; for if, be- 
fore the goods reach this ultimate place of destination, the consignee 
does any act which is equivalent to taking actual possession, the tran- 
situs is at an end (per Bayley, J., in Foster v. Frampton, 6 B. and 
C, 106) — as, for instance, where the ship puts into an intermediate 
port, and the cargo is landed and warehoused in name of the con- 
signee^ or delivery is tak^ti \i^ X\v^ Q.wi&\^\!i^^ ot V\^ ^«<i.\Lt of a part 
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of tbe cargo, for the purpose^ and in the progress^ of taking possession 
ef the whole^ not as delivery of a part, as a part only, separated from 
tbe rest of the cargo ; in such cases the transitus is at an end ; and 
any intimation to stop, given after these acts of possession, by the 
consigned, is too late (per Pollock, C. B., in Turner v. Scovell, 14 
31. and W., 36). 

Again, as to the manner in which this stoppage is to be made, it 
is plain that, in order to produce an effectnal stoppage, the intima- 
tion to* stop must be made, either directly and immediately to the 
master who has the actual custody of tbe goods, or, if intimation 
shonld be made to the shipowner, this intimation should be so made, 
M that the owner can, by using reasonable diligence, communicate 
to his master, the fact of such an intimation having been made to 
him, in time to prevent the master delivering the cargo in terms of 
his bills of lading. For instance, where a cargo of timber was sent 
from Quebec to port Fleetwood, in Lancashire, and, while the goods 
were on the voyage, a notice of stoppage was sent to the shipowner 
in Montrose, in Scotland, and thereupon the shipowner sent a letter 
to await the arrival of the master at Fleetwood^ directing him to de- 
liver the cargo to the agents of the seller; this was held not to be 
a suflSicient notice of stoppage in transitu (Whitehead v. Anderson, 
9 M. and W., 534). 

There is no particular form in which a notice to stop in transitu 
is required to be given, but there is no question, that this notice must 
be in writing. Generally speaking, it ought to specify the lading of the 
cargo or goods on board the ship, at the port of lading, for delivery to 
the person named in the bills of lading, at the port of discharge ; the 
non-payment or non-security of the price in terms of the agreement be- 
tween the parties; the bankruptcy or insolvency or suspected credit of 
the party so named ; and it must contain, in express terms, a request 
to the master not to deliver the cargo or goods to that party, but to 
some other party, therein named by the shipper to receive them. 

S. Then, as to the effects of this stoppage in transitu, when effec- 
tually made, so far as the shipowner or shipmaster is concerned, — 
in the ordinary case between the consigner and the consignee, there 
is no question that delivery cannot be made to the latter, or to his 
agent, or any person ISar' him, or on his account. So far, the 
course to be pursued by the shipmaster is clear; but, keeping in 
view the different forms in which bills of lading may be expressed,. 
as to the party to whom the delivery is to be made, and that the 
bills of lading all bear delivery to be made to some person, or to 
order, or assigns, so that delivery may be claimed by separate par- 
ties, as indorsees under the separate bills of lading at the same time : 
what, in these circumstances, should the master do ? It is not tQ 
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13 entitled to stop the goods (Newgoo v. Tiiorntw /espooBlbilitj oS * 
of course, the duly-authorised agent of a par*- LiorBatioDB is foinl*^ I 
ations, is entitled thus to coouterinaiid de*' , of tba dumantshuAl 1 
But there is no place for the exerciM ; cargot It viaj be, dot 1 
between a principal who aends the tf ^ an nnexceptionil lettu (( ] 
vhom be seodB these goods, for i^ ^ing the goods to that put; i 
becaase, by so sending tiw-HMfc'^fflation to the other claimanli d 
belittle riskinhisdeliveringllit 
ieat of his freight and charges.. Bnl, 
of indemnity, the proper course for 
these circamstances, is, to vrarehoasttbe 
preserve bis lien for the f 
of the creditor's rights, in 
■See the two following sections. 
■Having arrived at the port of deaUnt- 
moored his sliip at the qaay or other pi 
javiag anchored bcr, as the cnstom may be, bis do^ 
gliip and crew, and to deliver the manifest and other 
clearances of the ship and cargo, according to tbe 
of the place. The lay-days mn from the linie of 

'«l ai the utual place of' dUeJiarije in the port, and no* 

the port (Breretott v. Chapman, 7 Bing. 639) ; and if KbH 
of discharge is in a dock, these days are calculated from 
of her anival in the dock, and not of her coming to her 
'^ (Drown V. Johnson, 10 M. and W. 331). And althongh it is 
'Jj^bsolutely requisite for the master to send notice to the con- 
gee, of tbe ship's arrival ; yet, where the consignee or holders of 
1^ hills of lading are known to him, it would be, at leaet, pradent, 

The clearance at the cnstom-bouse, of ships In the coasting and 
import trades, has been already explamed (anfe, pp. 171, 176), and 
also of ships in the Billish possessions abroad (ante, p. 182). tf tbe 
cargo is to be delivered at a foreign port, the master must trust to 
t of the cargo, to obtain tbe proper 
clearance of the ship and cargo ; or, in the absence of these, he can 
the British consal. Before sailing on tbe voyage, 
the master ought to make himself acquainted with tlie customs, laws, 
and regulations at tbe port of delivery, so that be may know what 
is requu'ed of him, and that no unnecessary delay may take place m 
tbe ship's being ready to discharge. 

On arrival at the port of deliYery, it is usual, and very proper, 
for the master to take a protest, in presence of a notary- public, or 
the British consul at a foreign port, against wind and toeaiher, as it is 
caJled ; that is, a slatemtm >)^ fta* maaWi <il Cae wo.-wa c? tbe ship's 
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^ '^e day of her sailing to the day of her arrival ; of the 

\iather she may have encountered ; of the seas she 
' :^ of the conduct pursued in any particular cir- 
"^^ ^he damage sustained by the ship (if any), and 

^^ \^ ^SLgQ to the cargo. This narrative should be 

^*^J^^ ^ \ the daily entries in the oflScial log-book; 

i(^ ^^"^^ >rfing ^^'^ instrument of protest with him, for 

■^ ^il^ >^f losses and average. 

& '^^ >g ready, the master must proceed, without delay, 

^ <5argo to the consignee or his agent, or to the holders 

J of lading duly indorsed, upon production of these bills of 

^, and upon payment of the freight and charges, unless parti- 

.*r terms of payment have been agreed on. The goods must be 

ytlelivered expressly in terms of the bill of lading ; and this delivery 

mast be made, according to the custom and practice usually observed 

St the port or place of delivery. Where the goods do not require 

to be landed at any particular public wharf or dock, or where the 

consignee does not appear to take delivery in due time, the practice 

in this country is, for the master to deposit the goods in the hands 

of a wharfinger, or in a public warehouse, in his own name, to secure 

his lien for the freight and charges, unless this right of lien has been 

excluded by the special terms agreed on for payment. 

If, on the expiry of the lay-days, the consignee or holders of the 
bills of lading have not taken delivery of the cargo, or have not fully 
unladen the ship, the master ought to intimate to these parties, by 
a protest, that the lay-days have expired, and that, henceforth, the 
ship is on demurrage, and that, if the whole is not unladen before 
the expiry of the demurarge days, the master will warehouse the 
cargo in his own name, to secure his lien for freight and charges. 
The same course ought to be followed, where two or more parties 
appear and claim the goods, — say the consignee or a holder of a bill 
of lading blank indorsed, and the shipper's agent holding a bill of 
lading specially indorsed to him ; in such a case, the master should, 
for his own safety, and in absence of a letter of indemnity from any 
of the parties, warehouse the goods in his own name, in security of 
his freight and charges. Where, also, the bill of lading has been 
indorsed conditionally, — as, if the party named accept and pay the 
bills drawn on him, if not, then to another party named ; — in this 
case, the master must have satisfactory evidence produced to him, — 
either that the party first named has accepted and paid the bills 
drawn on him in terms of the indorsement, before the master deliver 
the goods to him, — or that he has failed to accept and pay the bills 
80 drawn on him, before the master can safely deliver the goods to 
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the second party named (Barrovf v. Coles, 3 Camp. 92 ; Mitchell f. 
Ede, 11 Ad. and Ell. 888). 

Bat, if the bill of lading is in the hands of an honest and oneroBS 
indorsee, who has acquired right to it for value, in the ordinary 
coarse of business, and to whom no suspicion attaches, either from 
the person named in it, or from an equally honest and oneroos 
indorsee, then the master is justified in delivering the goods to that 
party, and by such delivery, he discharges the obligation undertaken 
by him in his bill of lading. 

If, however, no party appears, either as the consignee named, or 
as the holder of a duly indorsed bill of lading, to enter the goods at 
the custom-house and tal&e delivery of them, during the mnning of 
the lay-days, the master should enter and land them in his own 
name, and deposit them in some place of safe custody, under his 
lien for the payment of freight and charges. . 

Payment of, and Lien for, Freight. — It is the .usual stipulation 
in ordinary bills of lading, that the goods shall be deliverable to the 
party named, or to order, or assigns^ " he or they paying freight for 
the same," at the specified ratp, with primage and average accns- 
tomed ; and under a bill of lading in this form, there is no donbt 
that the master can refuse to part with possession of the goods, 
without, at the same time, receiving payment of his freight and 
charges. And, on the other hand, the actual receiving of the goods 
under such a bill of lading, is evidence of a new agreement, by the 
person so receiving ihem, to pay the freight due upon these goods, 
in terms of the bill of lading (Cook v. Taylor, 13 East. 399). Even 
where the bill of lading had been indorsed to a person, merely as 
broker who advanced money on it, for sale of the goods, and who, 
after paying himself his own advances, paid over the balance of the 
proceeds to his principals, without paying the freight ; he was held 
liable for the freight, both as indorsee of the bill of lading, add as 
being something more than a mere agent to receive, viz., an ageut 
with an interest (Bell v. Kymer, 3 Camp. 545). 

But, where the party to whom the goods are delivered, is known 
to be, or appears on the face of the bill of lading to be, the mere 
agent of the consignee, in whom alone the right of the goods is 
vested, the promise to be inferred from the receipt of the goods, by 
that known agent or under such a bill of lading, is a promise by 
him, as agent^ to pay the freight on account of the consignee^ and not 
a promise to be personally responsible (Ward v. Felton, 1 East. 307 ; 
Amos v. Temperly, 8 M. and W. 798). 

So, where a ship was chartered on a voyage out and home for a 
specified time, at a certain rate of freight for the homeward voyage, 
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in fall for the hire of the ship for the stipulated time, to he paid in. 
part by an advance on the ship's clearing for the outward voyage, 
mnd the rest on her return, by bills at a certain date ; and on the 
lotdiog of the homeward cargo, a bill of lading was signed, to 
deliver the goods to the charterers or assigns, "he or they paying 
freight for said goods as per charter-party: — it was held, that the 
indorsees of the bill of lading, for a valuable consideration^ were not 
liable to the shipowner upon an implied promise to pay freight, 
arising out of the receipt of the goods under the hill of lading (Moor- 
8om ». Kymer, 2 M. and S. 803). And where, by a charter-party, 
the cargo was to be loaded by the charterer's agen|;, and the ship 
was to proceed therewith to London, and deliver the same on being 
paid freight at the rate specified ; by the bills of lading, the goods 
were to be delivered to the charterer, or assigns^ he or they paying 
freight, as per chartei-party ; — before the ship arrived, the charterer 
sold part of the goods to a third party, and indorsed to him the 
corresponding bills of lading; and when the ship arrived, the goods 
00 sold were, by his orders, entered in his name at the custom-house 
and docks, he paying the duties ; and he obtained possession of the 
goods under the bill of lading and indorsement : — it was held, that, 
whether' the facts found by the jury, were or were not evidence of a 
contract by this third party with the shipowner, to pay freight for 
the goods sold (which was doubtful), no such contract was implied 
by law from the facts, nor could the court assume such a contract; 
and farther, that^ if the hill of lading had not referred to the charter- 
party, but had merely stated that the goods were to be delivered to 
the consignee or assigns, on their paying freight, the taking the 
goods under the indorsement, would have been evidence from which 
a jury might have inferred a contract between the indorsee and the 
shipowner to pay freight ; but that, even in such a case, no such 
contract would arise by implication of law (Sanders v, Vanzeller, 4 
Ad. and Ell. N. S. 260). 

In such cases, and before parting with possession of the goods, 
over which he has a lien for freight and charges, the master ought 
to receive from the party to whom delivery is to be made, in what- 
ever character he is to receive them, an explicit (it onght to be 
a written) promise to pay the freight and charges, at the time of re- 
ceiving delivery of the goods. If the master parts with posses- 
sion, without receiving such a reliable promise, he, by so parting 
with possession, loses his lien over the goods for his freight and 
charges. 

This lien is the right which the owner or master of a ship has to 
retain the goods laden on board his ship, and so in his own pos- 
session, until the payment of the freight due in respect of them, 
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whether by a charter-party, or under a bill of lading, nnless, by the 
former, the terms of the payment of the freight have been so fixed, 
as to be inconsistent with the exercise of this right. Even where 
the freight is made payable by bills at certain dates after the dey 
of the ships arrival at her port of discharge, before she can have 
began to unload, — the shipowner is entitled to retain possession of 
the cargo, until the bills be delivered (Campion v. Colvin, 3 Bing. 
N.C. 17). And if these bills are dishonoured, while any part of the 
cargo remains in his possession, he is entitled to a lien on that part, 
for the unsatisfied freight (Stevenson v. Blacklock, 1 M. & S. 535). 
But where the payment is to be made by approved bills, and the 
owner objected to a bill delivered to him, but afterwards negotiated 
it : — it was held, that he thereby lost the benefit of his objection, and 
his right to retain the goods (Homcastle v. Farran, 3 B. & A. 497). 

Where the ship is loaded under a charter-party, with the goods 
of the charterer, and also with the goods of third parties under bills 
of lading, the latter being deliverable to the consignees, on pay- 
ment of the freights therein specified ; and the freight is made 
payable in certain portions, by good bills at certain dates, — the bills 
for the first portion having been dishonoured, and no bills for the 
other portion having been granted : — it was held that, as the frei^t 
per charter-party was to be paid by the freighter in good bills, prior 
to delivery of the homeward cargo, the shipmaster had a lien thereon 
for the freight ; and that he had a right to receive the freight per 
bills of lading from the consignees, and had a like lien on that 
freight when so received (Christie v. Lewis, 2 B. & B. 410.) And 
where, under a charter-party in the ordinary terms, goods of the 
charterer and sub-freighters were shipped on bills of lading, bearing 
'' freight payable for charter-party :'' — it was held that, as to so much 
of the goods as were considered to belong to the charterer, they 
were subject to the lien of the owner, to the full extent of the 
freight due under the charter-party, and that, as to the goods of 
sub- freighters, they also were liable to the owner's lien, to the 
extent of the freight due upon each of these consignments (Faith v. 
East India Co. 4 B. & A. 630). 

There is no lien over the cargo actually shipped, for a sum due as 
dead freight, or damages payable for the unoccupied part of the ship, 
nor for demurrage (Birley v, Gladstone, 3 M. & S. 205). 

If the charterer load the ship with a larger quantity of goods than 
can be reasonably stowed in the hold and other places appropriated 
to the carriage of cargo, and the cabin has to be occupied with the 
excess ; the shipowner is entitled to charge freight for this excess at 
the current freight of the day, at the place of shipment (Micheson v. 
A7coJi, 19 L. T. 229). 
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TiTABTLTTY OP THE MASTER. — ^The various penalties and for- 
feitures to which the master of a ship is subjected, under the 
Customs Consolidation Act, and the Merchant Shipping Act, have 
been considered in the previous chapters of the present part ; and, 
here, it is proposed to consider his personal liability under contracts 
in relation to the ship, entered into by him as master. 

And, 1. The master is personally liable to the seamen for the 
wages due to them, under the agreement entered into between the 
master and them. The seamen have a threefold remedy for the 
recovery of their wages, against the master, against the owners, and 
against the ship ; and, if the master or owner does not pay to every 
seaman his wages, at the respective periods fixed by § 187 of the 
Merchant Shipping Act, he, for this neglect or refusal sd to make 
payment, without sufficient cause, must pay to the seamen, a sum 
not exceeding the amount of two days' pay for each of the days, 
not exceeding ten, during which payment is delayed beyond the 
respective periods fixed by the act, for the payment of wages, this 
sum being recoverable as wages (17 & 18 Vic. c. 104, § 187). 
These wages, not exceeding £50, over and above the costs of the 
proceeding, can, so soon as the same becomes payable, be recovered 
in a summary manner, before any two justices of peace, acting in or 
near to the place at which the service has terminated, or at which the 
seaman or apprentice has been discharged, or at which the person 
upon whom the claim is made, is or resides ; or, in Scotland, before 
the justices or sheriff' of the county within which any such place is 
situated. The order of the justices or sheriff in the matter, is final 
(§ 188). 

2. As the master has authority to order the necessary repairs for 
his ship, and to provide an adequate supply of stores and provisions, 
requisite for the use of the ship in the trade, or during the voyage 
in Which she is engaged, or is about to engage, so he is himself 
personally bound by the contracts so made by him, unless he has 
taken care, by express agreement, to limit the credit to his owners 
alone (Abbot, 132). 

3. In the case of a general ship, as the master has an implied 
power, for and on behalf of his owners, to enter into contracts 
relaiting to the employment of the ship, in the ordinary course of 
her employment, so the master himself is answerable for his own 
contracts to the parties with whom he contracts (Abbot, 124). 

In a foreign port, as the master is, generally, the only known repre- 
sentative of the owners, he has full authority to order all ret>airs 
necessary for the ship, and all stores and provisions requisite for her 
use, and also to enter into contracts for the employment of the ship ; 
and^ for these supplies, and under these coiili^^V^^^ \vSk V\s&sj^ '\^ 

t 
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personally responsible, as well as his owners, nnless in a place 
where the latter have a known and accredited agent on the spot, to 
attend to such matters. 

4. By § 516 of the Merchant Shipping Act, it is enacted, that 
nothing in the ninth part of the act, as to the liability of shipownerB, 
is to be coDstraed to lessen or take away any liability to which any 
master or seaman, being also owner or part owner of the sk^ to 
which he belongs, is sabject in his capacity of master or seaman. 
The fourth section of the previous act (53 Geo. 3 c 159) was t 
similar enactment ; and the meaning of the section is, that, if the 
master be a part owner, bat if he is sued in his character as master, 
and not as one of the several part owners, he will not be affected 
by the 503 and 504 sections of the act ; bat that, if he be sued as 
one of the part owaers, with the other part owners, the cireom- 
stance of the loss being occasioned by his faalt and with his privity, 
will not take away from the other part owners, the protection whicli 
these sections intended to give them. 

Legal Procedure under Merchant Shipping Act. — 1. Legoi 
Procedure {general). — In all places within her Majesty's dominiims, 
except Scotland, the offences aftermentioned are punishable, and 
penalties recoverable, in manner following : — 

(1.) Every offence declared by the act (see §§ 102, 140, 164, 
17G, 207, 226, 239, 284, 320, 366) to be a misdemeanor, is 
punishable by fine or imprisonment, with or without hard labour. 
The court before which the offence is tried, may, in England, make 
the same allowances, and order payment of the same costs and 
expenses, as if that misdemeanor had been enumerated in the act 
7 Geo. 4, c. 64, or any other act that may be passed for the like 
purpose ; and the court beft)re which the offence is tried, may, in 
any other part of her Majesty's dominions, make such allowances, 
and order payment of such costs and expenses (if any), as are 
payable or allowable upon the trial of any misdemeanor under any 
existing act or ordinance, — or as may be payable or allowable under 
any act or law, for the time being in force therein : — 

(2.) Every offence declared by the act to be a misdemeanor, is 
also deemed to be an offence, by the act made punishable by impri- 
sonment for any period not exceeding six months, with or without 
hard labour, or by a penalty not exceeding £100; and can be 
prosecuted accordingly in a summary manner, instead of being pro- 
secuted as a misdemeanor : — 

(3.) Every offence, by the Act made punishable by imprisonment, 
for any period not exceeding six months, with or without hard 
IsibovLr, or by any penalty not exceeding £100, is, in England and 
Ireland, to be prosecuted a\xmm^t\\y^\i^lQx^^v!i^\.'^^^^\s!^^^ 
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— as to England, in the manner directed by the 11 and 12 Vict. 
43 ; and as to Ireland, in the manner* directed by the 14 and 15 
Vict. 93, or in sach other manner as may be directed by any act 
or acts that may be passed for the like purpose : — 

(4.) In all cases of summary conviction, in England when the 
sam adjudged to be paid exceeds £5, or the period of imprisonment 
adjudged, exceeds one month, any person who thinks himself 
aggrieyed by such a conviction, can appeal to the next court of 
general or quarter sessions, to be held, not less than twelve days 
after the day of this conviction, for the county, city, borough, &c., 
or place, wherein the case has been tried. But the person appealing 
most give to the complainant, a notice in writing of such appeal, 
and of the cause and matter thereof, within three days after the 
conviction, and seven clear days, at least, before the sessions ; and 
he must also either remain in custody until the sessions, or enter into 
a recognisance (bail bond), with two sufficient sureties, before a jus- 
tice of the peace, conditioned to appear personally at the sessions, 
and to try his appeal, and to abide the judgment of the court there- 
upon, and to pay such costs as shall be awarded by the court :— 

(6.) All offences under the act, are, in any British possession, 
punishable in any court or by any justice of peace or magistrate, 
in which or by whom offences of a like character are ordinarily 
panishable, w in such other manner, or by such other courts, justices, 
or magistrates, as may, from time to time, be determined by any act 
or ordinance duly made in that possession, in such manner as acts 
and ordinances are therein required to be made, in order to have 
the force of law (§ 618). 

Any stipendiary (paid) magistrate has full power to do alone^ 
whatever two justices are authorised by the act to do (§ 619). 
And, for the purpose of giving jurisdiction under the act, every 
offence is deemed to have been committed, and every cause of com- 
plaint to have arisen, either in the place in which the same actually 
was committed or arose, or in any place in which the offender or 
person complained against may be (§ 620). 

In all cases, where any district, within which any court, justice, 
or other magistrate has jurisdiction, is situate on the coast of the 
sea, or abutting on or projecting into any bay, channel, lake, river, 
or other navigable water, that court, justice, or magistrate, has juris- 
diction over any ship or boat being on or lying or passing off that 
coast, or being in or near such bay, &c., and over all persons on 
board such ship or boat, or, for the time being belonging thereto, — 
in the same manner as if that ship or boat, or these persons were 
within the limits of the original jurisdiction of the court, justice, or 
magistrate (§ 621). Service of any a^mmopaa^ w Q\Jawt\s!a.\x&^\^ 
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any legal procedure under the act, is good service, if made personally 
on the person to be served, or at his last place of abode, or if made 
by leaving the summons for him, on board any ship to which he may 
belong, with any person being or appearing to be in command or 
charge thereof (§ 522). 

In all cases where any coart, jnstice or jnstices, or other magis- 
trate, has or have power to make an order directing payment to 
be made of a scaman*s wages (§ 188), or of penalties, or other 
sums of money, — then, if the party directed so to pay, is the master 
or owner of a ship, and the same is not paid at the time, and in the 
manner prescribed in the order, — the court. &c., making the order, 
in addition to any other powers for the purpose of compelling pay- 
ment, can direct the amount remaining unpaid to be levied by distress 
or poinding, and sale of the ship, her tackle, furniture, and apparel 
(§ 523). 

When any penalty is imposed for which no specific application is 
provided by the act, the court, justice, or magistrate imposing that 
penalty, can, if thought fit, direct the whole, or any part thereof, to 
be applied in compensating any person for any wrong or damage 
which he may have sustained by the act or default, in respect of 
which that penalty is imposed, or to be applied in or towards pay- 
ment of the expenses of the proceedings (§ 524). 

The time for instituting summary proceedings under the Merchant 
Shipping Act is limited as follows : — 

(1.) No conviction for any oflTcnce can be made under the act, in 
any summary proceeding instituted in the United Kingdom^ unless 
that proceeding is commenced within six months after the commission 
of the offence ; or, if both or either of the parties to that proceeding 
happen, during that time, to be out of the United Kingdom, unless 
the same is commenced within two months after they both first 
happen to arrive, or to be at one time within the same. 

(2.) No conviction for any offence can be made under the act, m 
any proceeding instituted in any British possession^ unless that pro- 
ceeding is commenced within six months after the commission of the 
offence ; or, if both or either of the parties to the proceeding happen, 
during that time, not to be within the jurisdiction of any court 
capable of dealing with the case, unless the same is commenced 
within two months after both first happen to arrive or to be at one 
time within the same. 

(3.) No order for the payment of money can be made under the 

act, in any summary proceeding instituted in the United Kingdom^ 

unless that proceeding is commenced within six months after the 

cause of complaint arises ; or, if both or either of the parties happen, 

dariDg that time, to b^ ovxt oi l\ifc T3Ti\\&^^vcl%^Q!vsi^ xj^^^-sa NJaa ^asnft 
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is commenced within six months after they both first happen to arrive 
or to be at one time within the same : 

(4.) No order for the payment of money can be made under the 
act, in any summary proceeding instituted in any British possession^ 
unless that proceeding is commenced within six months after the 
cause of complaint arises ; and, if both or either of the parties to the 
proceeding happen, during that time, not to be within the jurisdic- 
tion of any court capable of dealing with the case, unless the same 
is commenced within six months after they both first happen to 
arrive or be at one time within that jurisdiction (§ 525). 

Any document required by the act to be executed in the presence 
of, or to be attested by, any witness or witnesses, can be proved by 
the evidence of any person who is able to bear witness to the requi- 
site facts, without calling the attesting witness or witnesses, or any 
of them (§ 526). See as to the proof of the agreement with the 
seamen, § 165, ante p. 201. 

Whenever any injury has, in any part of the world, been caused 
to any property belonging to her Majesty, or to any of her Majesty's 
subjects, hy any foreign ship^ — if, at any time thereafter^ — that ship is 
found in any port or river of the United Kingdom, or within three 
miles of the coast thereof — it is lawful for the judge of any court of 
record in the United Kingdom, or of the judge of the High Court of 
Admiralty, or in Scotland, the Court of Session, or the sheriff of the 
county within whose jurisdiction the ship may be, upon its being 
shewn to him by any person applying summarily, that the injury 
.was probably caused by the misconduct or want of skill of the master 
or mariners of that ship, to issue an order directed to any officer of 
customs J or other officer named by the judge, requiring him to detain 
that ship until such time as the owner, master, or consignee has made 
satisfaction in respect of this injury ; or has given security, to be 
approved by the judge, to abide the event of any action, suit, or other 
legal proceeding that may be instituted in respect of this injury, and 
to pay all costs and damages that may be awarded thereon ; and any 
oflScer of customs or other officer, to whom the order is directed, can 
detain that ship accordingly (§ 527). 

In any case where it appears that, before any application can be 
made under the foregoing section, the foreign ship will have departed 
beyond the limits therein mentioned, it is lawful for any commissioned 
officer on full pay in her Majesty's military or naval service, or any 
British officer of Customs, or any British consular officer, to detain 
that ship, until such time as will allow said application to- be made, 
and the result thereof to be communicated to him. No such officer is 
liable for any costs or damages, in respect of this detention, unless the 
same is proved to have been made without reasonable grQimdE(§ 528 V 
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In any action, &c., in relation to snch injory, the person so giving 
security as aforesaid, is to be made defendant or defender, and is to 
be stated to be the owner of the ship that has occasioned the 
damage ; and the production of the order of the jndge in relation to 
this security, is conclusive evidence of the liability of the defentot 
or defender to that action, &c. (§ 529). 

2. Legal Procedure {Scotland), — In Scotland, every offence 
which, by the act, is described as a felony or misdemeanor, can be 
prosecuted by indictment or criminal letters, at the instance of her 
Majesty's advocate before the High Court of Justiciary, or by 
criminal libel at the instance of the procurator-fiscal of the county 
before the sheriff, — and is punishable with fine, and with impriaoo- 
ment, with or without hard labour, in default of payment, or With 
imprisonment, with or without hard labour, or with both, as the 
court may think fit ; or, in the case of felony, with penal servitade, 
where the court is competent thereto. The court can also, if it 
think fit, order payment by the offender, of the costs and expenses 
of the prosecution (§ 630). 

All prosecutions, complaints, actions, or proceedings under the 
act, — other than prosecutions for felonies or misdemeanors,— can 
be brought in a summary form before the sheriff of the county, or 
before any two justices of the county or burgh, where the cause of 
prosecution or action arises, or where the offender or defender may 
be for the time ; and, when of a criminal nature, or for penalties, at 
the instance of the procurator-fiscal of court, or at the instance of 
any party aggrieved, with concurrence of the procurator-fiscal ; and 
the court can, if it thinks fit, order payment by the offender or 
defender, of the costs of the prosecution or action (§ 531). 

All prosecutions, &c., under the act, can be so brought, either in a 
written or printed form, or partly written and partly printed ; and, 
wliere these proceedings are brought in a summary form, it is not 
necessary, in the complaint, to recite or set forth the clause or clauses 
of the act on which the proceeding is founded ; but it is sufficient to 
specify or refer to such clause or clauses, and to set forth shortly the 
cause of complaint or action, and the remedy sought. When the 
complaint or action is brought^ in whole or in part, for the enforce- 
ment of a pecuniary debt or demand, the complaint may contain a 
prayer for warrant to arrest upon the dependence (§ 532). 

On any complaint or other proceeding, brought in a summary form 
under the act, being presented to the sheriff-clerk, or clerk of the 
peace, he grants warrant to cite the defender to appear personally 
before the sheriff or justices, on a day fixed, and, at the same time, 
appoints a copy to be delivered to him by a sheriff- officer or constable, 
— and the deliverance a\%o comx^Jiws* ^ \?^\\^\i\. ^ort ^ynIw^-^ ^\\s\ft.%sea 
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and bayers to compear at the same time and place, to give eyidence 
and produce the writs specified in their citation. This deliverance 
may also contain warrant to arrest on the dependence in common 
fonn, where such warrant has been prayed for in the complaint or 
other proceeding. Where the apprehension of any party, with or 
without warrant, is authorised by the act (see sects. 50, 188, 243^ 
and 24:6), that party can be detained in custody, until he can be 
broaght, at the earliest opportunity, before any two justices or 
the sheriff; and, in such case, no citation or inductee are necessary 
(§ 683). 

When it becomes necessary to execute the arrestment on the 
dependence against goods or effects of the defender, not locally 
aitnated within the jurisdiction of the sheriff or justices by whom the 
warrant to arrest has been granted, it is competent to carry the 
warrant into execution, on its being indorsed by the sheriff- clerk or 
clerk of the peace of the county or burgh within which that warrant 
comes to be executed (§ 634:). 

In all proceedings under the act, the sheriff or justices have the 
same power of compelling the attendance of witnesses and havers as 
in cases falling under their ordinary jurisdiction (§585). The whole 
procedure in summary cases before the sheriff or justices, is con- 
ducted orally, without written pleadings, and without taking down 
the evidence in writing ; and no record is kept of the proceedings, 
other than the complaint, and the sentence or decree pronounced 
thereon (§ 53&). And, in the event of the absence of witnesses, or 
ef any other cause which appears to them to render an adjournment 
necessary, the sheriff or justices can adjourn the proceedings from 
time to time, to any day or days to be fixed by them (§ 537). 

All sentences and decrees pronounced by the sheriff or justices 
upon the summary complaints, must be in writing ; and where there 
is a decree for payment of any sum or sums of money against a 
defender, this decree contains warrant for arrestment, poinding, and 
imprisonment (when competent) in default of payment, — the arrest- 
ing, poinding, and imprisoning (when competent) being carried into 
effect by sheriffs' officers or constables, as in cases arising under their 
ordinary jurisdiction (§ 538). 

In all summary complaints or proceedings for recovery of any 
penalty or sum of money, if a defender, who has been duly cited, 
does not appear at the time and place required by the citation, he is 
held as confessed, and sentence or decree is pronounced against him, 
with such costs and expenses as to the court seems fit ; but he can 
obtain himself reponed against this decree in absence, at any time 
before it is fully implemented, in the common form (§ 539). 

In all summary complaints or other ^roc^edm^^ uot ^rouc^Kt for 
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ihe recovery of any penalty or sum of money, if a defender, beiog 
duly cited, fails to appear, the sberiflf or jastices can grant warrant 
to apprehend and bring him before the court (§ 540). 

In all cases where sentences or decrees of the sheriff or justices 
require to be enforced, beyond the jurisdiction of the sheriff or justices 
by whom these have been pronounced, it is competent to carry the 
same into execution upon these being indorsed by the sheriff derk or 
justice of peace clerk of the county or burgh within which execution 
is to take place (§ 641). 

No order, decree, or sentence, pronounced by any sheriff or justice 
under the authority of the act, can be quashed or vacated by any 
misnomer, informality, or defect of form; and all orders, decrees, 
and sentences so pronounced, are final and conclusive, and not sub- 
ject to suspension, advocation, reduction, or to any form of review 
or stay of execution, except on the ground of (legal) corruption or 
malice on the part of the sheriff or justices (§ 542). 

Such of the general provisions with respect to jurisdiction, pro- 
cedure, and penalties contained in the act, as are not inconsistent 
with the special rules before laid down for the conduct of legal pro- 
ceedings, and the recovery of penalties in Scotland, extend, so far as 
the same are applicable, to these proceedings and penalties. But 
nothing in any way annuls or restricts the common law of Scotland, 
with regard to the prosecution or punishment of offences, at the 
instance, or by the direction, of the Lord Advocate, — or the rights 
of owners or creditors in regard to enforcing a judicial sale of any 
ship and tackle, — or to give to the High Court of Admiralty in 
England any jurisdiction in respect of salvage in Scotland, which it 
has not heretofore had or exercised (§ 543). 
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Note A. — P. 2. 

KULES TO BE OBSERVED IN BUILDING SHIPS. 

(From Lloyds'* Register,) 

TIMBERING. 

The whole of the timber to be of good quality, of the descriptions 
shewn, as applicable to the several terms of years for which ships 
so constructed may respectively be appointed to remain on the List 
of the First Description of the First Class : the stem, stern post, 
beams, transoms, aprons, knightheads, hawse timbers, and kelson of 
ships claiming to stand twehe years^ to be entirely free from all 
defects ; the frame to be well squared from first foothook heads 
upwards and free from sap, and likewise below, unless the timber be 
proportionably larger than the scantling hereafter described ; every 
alternate set of timbers to be framed and bolted together to the gun- 
wale. The butts of the timbers to be close, and not to be less in 
thickness than one-third of the entire moulding at that place, and to 
be well chocked with a butt at each end of the chock, 

I. — The Scantlings to he as follows: 

Scantling ... for 
Room and space to be . 
Floors sided, if square, and free from sap, to be 

not less at the kelson than . 
First foothooks sided, if square, at floor heads 
Second foothooks sided, if square, at the heads 
Third foothooks sided, and top timbers, if square 
The frame to be moulded at kelson 
The frame to be moulded at floor heads 
Top timbers to be moulded at their heads at the 

fihear strake . . . . . « 4 \sl. ^ ys^. 



Ton?. 


Tons. 


lips 150 


500 


. 20 in. 


30 in. 


e 

. 8 in. 


13 in. 


7 in. 


11 in. 


. ^ in. 


10 in. 


. 6 in. 


9 in. 


. Sin. 


13 in. 


. 7 in. 


11 in. 



Tons. 


TODfi. 


160 


600 


7 in. 


9iiu 


5 in. 


7in. 


7 in. 


10 in. 
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The intermediate dimensions for the scantling of timbers between 
the floor heads and the gonwale to be regulated in proportion to the 
distance from the two points. Shonld the room and space be In- 
creased, the siding of the timbers to be increased in proportion. 

II. — Deck Beams, 

For Ships 

To be moulded in the middle (not less than) 

To be moulded at the ends (not less than) 

And to be sided 

Those at the after-end of the ship to be reduced in proportion to 

their length. 

III. — Hold Beams, 

Toils. Terns. 

For Ships . . 160 600 
To be moulded in the middle (not less than) . 9 in. 13 in. 
To be moulded at the ends (not less than) . 7^ in. 10 in. 

And to be sided . . . . . . 9 in. 13 io. 

Those at the after-^nd of the ship to be reduced in proportion to 
their length. 

The deck and hold beams to be sufficient in number,* and securely 
fastened to the sides either with lodging knees of iron or wood, ot 
with shelf pieces ; or with a shelf piece and knees ; or with some 
other security equal thereto, so as sufficiently to connect the ends 
of the beams to the sides of the ship ; and, in addition, all vessels 
of 200 tons shall have at least six vertical knees on each side to the 
Deck beams ; and for every additional 50 tons measurement above 
200 tons, they shall have one more hanging knee on each side. And 
ships of 400 tons shall likewise have to their Hold beams at least 
eight vertical knees, either as standards or hanging knees (the latter 
being preferred), and for every additional 100 tons burthen, they 
shall have one more to each side. Every ship exceeding 150 tons, 
to have at least one crutch for the security of the heels of the after 
timbers of the frame ; one pair of pointers in addition to a knee at 
each end of the wing transom to connect the stern frame with the 
after body of the ship ; and a transom over the heels of the stern 
timbers properly kneed. 

* As regards the spacing of Beams, it appears to the Comtnittee that the following 
scale would in general meet the convenience of stowage in all trades, sis welliis secure 
the requisite transverse strength, so essential to be attended to according to the ton- 
nage of the vessel. • 

The spaces between the beams (hatchways excepted) not to exceed the following 
distances : — 

Hold Beams. Deck Becuns. 

Vessels under 200 Tons . 8 feet 4 feet 

-= 200 and under 400 Tons 8 feet and 4 feet alternately, ) ( One over every Hold 



\ 



or in that proportion. \ "-■{ Beam, and one in 



400 Tons and above . 4 feet 6 inches. ) (all double spaces. 
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rV. — Keel and Kelsons, 

For Ships 
TSj^I, sided . . . . . 

moulded below the rabbet (not less than) 

Main kelson to be sided .... 
moulded . . . . 



Tons. 

150 

9 in. 

7 in. 
10 in. 
10 in. 

6 ft. 



Tons. 

500 

13 in. 
10 in. 
Uin. 

14 in. 
7 ft. 
6 ft. 



Tbe scarphs of kelson, where only one kelson to be 

But where rider kelsons are added, then they may be 4 J ft. 

Shifts of timber in ships of 200 tons and upwards, to be not less 
than one-seventh of the main breadth ; and in ships under 200 tons, 
to be not less than one-sixth of the main breadth. 

PLANK. 

The outside planking shall be of good quality, of the description 
appointed, and shall be clear of all defects. 

The insidte planking to be of the description shewn, and free from 
all foxy, druxy, or decayed planks. The whole to be properly 
shifted and fastened. 

No butts to be nearer than five feet to each other, unless there be 
a strake wrought between them, and then a distance of four feet will 
be allowed ; and no butts to be on the same timber, unless there be 
three strakes between, as more particularly shewn in the diagram ; 
but vessels under 200 tons will be exempted from the full operation 
of this rule, and in ships of larger tonnage, a literal compliance with 
it will be dispensed with m cases wherein it may be satisfactorily 
proved that the departure from the rule is only partial, being con- 
fined to the ends of the ship, or the thin planking of the topside, and 
does not injuriously affect the ship's general strength ; but such re- 
laxation will not be sanctioned unless an accurate description of the 
shifting of the plank be transmitted by the Surveyors, to enable the 
Committee to form a proper judgment on the case. 

Thickness of Plank to be as under : 
I. — Outside, 

For Ships 
Bilge to wales not less than 
Short hoods . 
Bilge planks . 
Bilge to keel . 
Wales (average) 
Topsides 

Shear strake . , . 
Flank shear . 



Tons. 


Tons. 


150 


500 


^in. 


4 in. 


2i in. 


8 in. 


8 in. 


4 in. 


2i in. 


8 in. 


4 in. 


5 in. 


2 in. 


Sin. 


8 in. 


4 in. 


2^llL 


4 in. 



.^^ 



2 in. 


3 in. 


2im. 


4 in. 


2im. 


3 in. 


2 in. 


2i'm, 


2iin. 


3 in. 


4 in. 


5 in. 


5 in. 


8 in. 
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11. — Inside, 
Ceiling below the hold beams . 
Clamps and bilge planks . . 
Upper- deck Clamps and Spirkettings 
'Twixt deck-ceiling .... 

IlL— Deck. 
Upper deck ...... 

"Waterways, if of hard wood 

Do. if of Baltic Fir, Pitch Pine, or Red Pine 

Fastenings. 
The treenails to be of good English or African Oak, Locost, or 
other hard wood, bat in no case is Baltic or American Oak, or Elm, 
to be used ; and all planks above nine inches in width are to be 
treenailed doable and single, except bolts intervene ; and if less than 
that width, then to be treenailed single, and at least one-half of the 
treenails must go through the ceiling. All ships to be fastened with 
at least one bolt in every butt, and from the wales to the lower part 
of the bilges, the bolt to be through and clenched. The bilges to 
have at least one bolt through and clenched in each foothook. The 
sizes of the bolts required in the several parts hereinafter described, 
to be not less than as against the same expressed, — viz., 

Tons. Tons. 

For Ships . , 150 600 

Heel, knee, and dead wood abaft . 1 in. 1^ 

Scarph of the keel . . C^l%',) Jin. CSouso't) 1 

Kelson bolts, one through each floor f in. 1^ 

Bolts through the bilge and foot-waling | in. J 

Butt bolts . . . . . I in. 



a 

4 



Hold beam bolts .... f in. 1^ 

Deck beam bolts .... J in. | 

Hooks forward at throat . . J in. IJ 



arms ... J in. 1 



n. 
n. 
n. 
n. 

D. 

n. 
n. 
n. 

D. 

u. 
n. 



Transoms ..... | in. 1^ 

The lower pintle of the rudder . 2 J in. 3^ 

In every case where the butt and bilge bolts are not through and 
clenched, One Year will be deducted from the period which would 
otherwise be assigned in the classification of the vessel. 



RULES OF MEASUREMENT FOR TONNAGE. 

(17 aud 18 Vict., cap. 104.) 

§ 20. Throughout the following rules, the tonnage deck shall be 
taken to be the upper deck in ships which have less than three decks, 
and to be thie second d^ck Itom ^i^Q^ m ^ ofOckSx ^\^<3.\ ^ad in 
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carrying such rules into effect, all measurements shall be taken in 
f^et and fractions of feet, and all fractions of* feet shall be expressed 
in decimals. 

§ 21. The tonnage of every ship to be registered, with the excep- 
tions mentioned in the next section, shall, previously to her being 
registered, be ascertained by the following rule, called Rule 1 ; and 
the tonnage of every ship to which such rule can be applied, whether 
she is about to be registered or not, shall be ascertained by the 
same rule : 

(1.) Measure the length of the ship in a straight line along the 
upper side of the tonnage deck from the inside of the inner plank 
(average thickness) at the side of the stem to the inside of the mid- 
ship stern timber or plank there, as the case may be (average thick- 
ness), deducting from this length what is due to the rake of the bow 
in the thickness of the deck, and what is due to the rake of the stem 
timber in the thickness of the deck, and also what is due to the rake of 
the stern timber in one-third of the round of the beam ; divide the length 
so taken into the number of equal parts required by the following 
table, according to the class in such table to which the ship belongs : 

TABLE. 

Class 1. Ships of which the tonnage deck is, according to the 
above measurement, 50 feet long or under, into 4 equal parts : 

Class 2. Ships of which the tonnage deck is, according to the 
above measurement, 50 feet long, and not exceeding 120, into 6 
equal parts : 

Class 3. Ships of which the tonnage deck is, according to the 
above measurement, above 120 feet long, and not exceeding 180, 
into 8 equal parts : 

Class 4. Ships of which the tonnage deck is, according to the 
above measurement, above 180 feet long, and not exceeding 225, 
into 10 equal parts: 

Class 5. Ships of which the tonnage deck* is, according to the 
above measurement, above 225 feet long, into 12 equal parts: 

(2.) Then the hold being first sufficiently cleared to admit of the 
required depths and breadths being properly taken, find the trans- 
verse area of such ships at each point of division of the length as 
follows : — Measure the depth at each point of division, from a point 
at a distance of one-third of the round of the beam below such deck, 
or, in case of a break, below a line stretched in continuation thereof, 
to the upper side of the floor timber at the inside of the limber 
strake, after deducting the average thickness of the ceiling which is 
between the bilge planks and limber strake ; then if the depth at the 
midship division of the length do not exc^^d&vzX^^\i^<^^\H^^v^\^^^^^ 
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depth into foar eqnal parts ; then measure the inside horizontal 
breadth at each of the three points of division, and also at the upper 
and lower points of the depth, extending each measurement to tiie 
average thickness of that part of the ceiling which is between the 
points of measurement ; number these breadths from above (i «., 
numbering the upper breadth one, and so on down to the lowest 
breadth) ; multiply the second and fourth by four, and the third \sy 
two; add these products together, and to the sum add the first 
breadth and the fifth ; multiply the quantity thus obtained by one- 
third of the common interval between the breadths, and the prodact 
shall be deemed the transverse area ; but if the midship depth exceed 
sixteen feet, divide each depth into six eqnal parts instesul of foor, 
and measure, as before directed, the horizontal breadths at the five 
points of division, and also at the upper and lower points of the depth, 
number them from above as before ; multiply the second, fourth, and 
sixth by four, and the third and fifth by two ; add these products 
together, and to the sum add the first breadth and the seventh; 
multiply the quantity thus obtained by oue-third of the common 
interval between the breadths, and the product shall be deemed the 
transverse area. 

(3.) Having thus ascertamed the transverse area at each point of 
division of the length of the ship as required by the above table, pro- 
ceed to ascertain the register tonnage of the Ship in the following 
manner: — Number the areas successively 1, 2, 3, &c., No. 1 being 
at the extreme limit of the length of the bow, and the last No. at 
the extreme limit of the length of the stern ; then, whether the 
length be divided, according tp the table, into four or twelve part^, 
as in classes 1 and 5, or any intermediate number, as in classes 2, 
3, and 4, multiply the second and every even numbered area by four, 
and the third and every odd numbered area (except the first and 
last) by two ; add these products together, and to the sum add the 
first and last if they yield anything ; multiply the quantity thus ob- 
tained by one-third of the common interval between the areas, and 
the product will be the cubical contents of the space under the ton- 
nage deck ; divide this product by one hundred, and the quotient 
being the tonnage under the tonnage deck, shall be deemed to be the 
register tonnage of the ship, subject to the additions and deductions 
hereinafter mentioned. 

(4.) If there be a break, a poop, or any other permanent closed- 
in space on the upper deck, available for cargo or stores, or for the 
berthing or accommodation of passengers or crew, the tonnage of 
such space shall be ascertained as follows: — Measure the internal 
mean length of sucVi space vii ^eet, «jvi^ ^VM^Aa vt \\\tQ two equal parts ; 
measure at the middle oi ViaWx^X. ^\i^^^ ^^^^^^^i^'^^^^^>^^^as^^ 
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one at each end and the other at the middle of the length ; then to 
the sum of the end breadths add fonr times the middle breadth, and 
mnltiplj the whole sum by one-third of the common interval between 
the breadths ; the product will give the mean horizontal area of snch 
space ; then measure the mean height, and multiply by it the mean 
horizontal area ; divide the product by one hundred, and the quotient 
shall be deemed to be the tonnage of such space, and shall be added 
to the tonnage under the tonnage deck, ascertained as aforesaid, 
sabject to the following proviso — first, that nothing shall be added 
for a closed-in space solely appropriated to the berthing of the crew, 
unless snch shall exceed one-twentieth of the remaining tonnage of 
the ship, and in case of such excess, the excess only shall be added ; 
and, secondly, that nothing shall be added in respect of any building 
erected for the shelter of deck passengers, and approved by the 
Board of Trade. 

(5.) If the ship has a third deck, commonly called a spar deck, 
the tonnage of the space between it and the tonnage deck shall be 
ascertained as follows :-^Measure in feet the inside length of the 
space at the middle of its height from the plank at the side of the 
stem to the lining on the timbers at the stern, and divide the length 
into the same number of equal parts into which the length of the 
tonnage deck is divided as above directed ; measure (also at the 
middle of its height) the inside breadth of the space at each of the 
points of division, also the breadth of the stem and the breadth of 
the stem ; number them successively 1, 2, 3, &c., commencing at 
the stem; multiply the second and all the other even numbered 
breadths by four, and the third and all the other odd numbered 
breadths (except the first and last) by two ; to the sum of these pro- 
ducts, add the first and last breadths ; multiply the whole sum by 
one- third of the common interval between the breadths, and the 
result will give in superficial feet the mean horizontal area of such 
space ; measure the mean height of such space, and multiply by it 
the mean horizontal area, and the product will be the cubical con- 
tents of the space ; divide this product by one hundred, and the 
quotient shall be deemed to be the tonnage of such space, and shall 
be added to the other tonnage of the ship ascertained as aforesaid ; 
and if the ship has more than three decks, the tonnage of each space 
between decks above the tonnage deck shall be severally ascertained 
in manner above described, and shall be added to the tonnage of the 
ship ascertained as aforesaid. 

§ 22. Ships which, requiring to be measured for any purpose other 
than registry, have cargo on board, and ships which, requiring to be 
measured for the purpose of registry, cannot be measured by the rule 
above given, shall be measured by thefo\iomii^tv^a^^'a5^'^^^^i^^^ — 
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(1.) Measure the length on the upper deck from the ontside of the 
outer plank at the stem to the aftside of the stem post, deducting 
therefrom the distance between the aftside of the stem post and tiie 
rabbet of the stern post at the point where the counter plank crosses 
it ; measure also the greatest breadth of the ship to the outside of 
the outer planking or wales, and then, having first marked on the 
outside of the ship on both sides thereof the height of the upper deck 
at the ship's sides, girt the ship at the greatest breadth in a direc- 
tion perpendicular to the keel from the height so marked on the 
ontside of the ship on the one side to the height so marked on the 
other side by passing a chain under the keel ; to half the girth thus 
taken, add half the main breadth; square the sum; multiply the 
result by the length of the ship taken as aforesaid ; then multiply 
this product by the factor '00 18 (eighteen ten-thousandths) in the 
case of ships built of wood, and by '0021 (twenty-one ten-thou- 
sandths) in the case of ships built of iron, and the product shall be 
deemed the register tonnage of the ship, subject to the additions 
and deductions hereinafter mentioned. 

(2.) If there be a break, a poop, or other closed-in space on the 
upper deck, the tonnage of such space shall be ascertained by mol- 
ti plying together the mean length, breadth, and depth of such space, 
and dividing the product by on4 hundred, and the quotient so ob- 
tained shall be deemed to be the tonnage of such space, and shall, 
subject to the deduction for a closed-in space appropriated to the 
crew as mentioned in Rule I., be added to the tonnage of the ship, 
ascertained as aforesaid. 

§ 23. In every ship propelled by steam or other power requiring 
engine room, an allowance shall be made for the space occupied by 
the propelling power, and the amount so allowed shall be deducted 
from the gross tonnage of the ship, ascertained as aforesaid, and the 
remainder shall be deemed to be the register tonnage of such ship ; 
and such deduction shall be estimated as follows : 

(a.) As regards ships propelled by paddle wheels, in which the 
tonnage of the space solely occupied by and necessary for the proper 
working of the boilers and machinery is above twenty per cent, and 
under thirty per cent, of the gross tonnage of the ship, such deduc- 
tion shall be thirty-seven one- hundredths of such gross tonnage; 
and in ships propelled by screws, in which the tonnage of such space 
is above thirteen per cent, and under twenty per cent, of such gross 
tonnage, such deduction shall be thirty- two one-hundred ths of such 
gross tonnage. 

(b.) As regards all other ships, the deduction shall, if the Commis- 
sioners of Customs and the Owner both agree thereto, be estimated in 
the same manner *, but e\l\i«r ^i^«^ Qt\i^\aa:;j^*Y{i>Cafc\t Qt\:iNa» ^^^aKP^^QTi^ 
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require the space to be measured and the dednction estimated ac-* 
cordingly ; and whenever such measurement is so required, the de- 
duction shall consist of the tonnage of the space actually occupied 
by, or required to be enclosed for, the proper working of the boilers 
and machinery, with the addition, in the case of ships propelled by 
paddle wheels, of one-half, and in case of ships propelled by screws, 
of three-fourths of the tonnage of such space ; and the measurement 
and use of such space shall be governed by the following rules : 

(1.) Measure the mean depth of the space from its crown to the 
eeiiing at the limber strake, measure also three, or, if necessary, more 
than three breadths of the space at the middle of its depth, taking; 
one of such measurements at each end, and another at the middle 
of the length ; take the mean of such breadths ; measure also the 
mean length of the space between the foremost and aftermost bulk- 
heads or limits of its length, excluding such parts, if any, as are 
not actually occupied by, or required for, the proper working of the- 
machinery; multiply together these three dimensions of length, 
breadth, and depth, and the product will be the cubical contents of 
the space below the crown ; then find the cubical contents of the 
space or spaces, if any, above the crown aforesaid, which are framed 
in for the machinery or for the admission of light and air, by multi- 
plying together the length, depth,* and breadth thereof; add such 
contents to the cubical contents of the space below the crown; 
divide the sum by one hundred, and the result shall be deemed ta 
be the tonnage of the said space. 

(2.) If in any ship in which the space aforesaid is to be measured,, 
the engines and boilers are fitted in separate compartments, the con- 
tents of each shall be measured severally in like manner, according 
to the above rules, and the sum of their several results shall be- 
deemed to be the tonnage of the said space : 

(3.) In the case of screw steamers,, in which the space aforesaid 
is to be measured, the contents of the shaft trunk shall be added to, 
and deemed to form part of, such space, and shall be ascertained by 
multiplying together the mean length, breadth, and depth of the 
trunk, and dividing the product by one hundred : 

(4.) If in any ship in which the space aforesaid is to be measured, 
any alteration be made in the length or capacity of such space, or if 
any cabins be fitted in such space, such ship shall be deemed to be 
a ship not registered until measurement : 

(5.) If in any ship in which the space aforesaid is to be measured, 
any goods or stores are stowed or carried in such space, the Masten 
and Owner shall each be liable to a penalty not exceeding £100. 

§ 24. In ascertaining the tonnage of open ships, the upper edge of 
the upper strake is to form the boimdar^ \\ii<^ i^^ \GL<^^SiQX^\S!k&^^^»^ 

z 
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the depths fiball be taken from an athwartship line, extended from 
npper edge to upper edge of the said strake at each division of the line. 

§ 26. Whenever the tonnage of any ship has been ascertained 
and registered in accordance with the provisions of this act, the 
same shall thenceforth be deemed to be the tonnage of snch ship, 
and be repeated in every subseqaent registry thereof, nnless any 
alteration is made in the form or capacity of sach ship, or unless it 
is discovered that the tonnage of such ship has been erroneously 
computed ; and, in either of such cases, snch ship shall be remeasured, 
and her tonnage determined, and registered according to the roles 
hereinbefore contained in that behalf. 

§ 27. The rules for the measurement of tonnage herein contained, 
shall not make it necessary to alter the present registered tonnage of 
any British ship registered before this act comes into operation ; bat 
if the owner of any such ship desires to have the same remeasured 
according to such rules, he may apply to the Commissioners of 
Customs for the purpose, and such Commissioners shall thereupon, 
and on payment of such reasonable charge for the expenses of 
remeasurement, not exceeding the sum of seven shillings and six- 
pence for each transverse section, as they may authorise, direct such 
remeasurement to be made, and such ship shall thereupon he: 
remeasured according to such rfiles as aforesaid, or according to 
such of them as may be applicable ; and the number denoting the 
register tonnage shall be altered accordingly. 

§ 28. If it appears to the Commissioners of Customs that in any 
steam -ship measured before this act comes into operation, store- 
rooms or coal-bunkers have been introduced into or thrown across 
the engine-room, so that the deduction from the tonnage on account 
of the engine-room is larger than it ought to be, the said Com- 
missioners may, if they think fit, direct such engine-room .to be 
remeasured according to the rules in force before this act comes 
into operation, excluding the space occupied by such store-rooms or 
coal-bunkers, or may, if the owners so desire, cause the ship to be 
remeasured according to the rules hereinbefore contained, and subject 
to the conditions contained in the last preceding section ; and after 
remeasurement, the said Commissioners shall cause the ship to be 
registered anew, or the registry thereof to be altered, as the case 
may require. 



Note B.— P. 4. 
RULES FOR PLACING THE MASTS. 
The load-water \me\s l\i^ ^x vjica^^N. \i^^T^\!iRfc ^1 'Co.^^^^^^m 
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^which are to be determined the positions of the masts, which vary 
according to the form given to the vessel; as a falI<bowed ship 
requires her masts to be placed further forward than a sharp one. 
When a sharp-bowed ship has her masts to rake, it frequently eases 
ber in pitching, but never adds to her sailing, as the wind has less 
power on her sails. It is, however, necessary, that the main and 
mizen masts should rake more than the foremast, — as, by thus 
separating them, the wind acts with more power on all the sails 
than would otherwise be effected. And, as it is a desirable requisite, 
that the weight of the foremast and the pressure of the head-sails 
sboald act with as little injurious effect in increasing the violence of 
the pitching, as consistent with the necessity for head-sail, — this 
will be best understood, by considering the forces which act on a 
ship when under sail. 

These forces are two— the one, the force of the wind on the sails, 
propelling the ship; and the other, the resistance of the water, 
opposing her motion. Immediately on the ship acquiring the velocity, 
due to the strength of the wind, these forces are equal, and, as is 
held with all forces, each may be reasoned on, as if acting on only 
one point of the surface over which its effect is diffused. This point 
is that in which, if the whole force were to be concentrated, its 
effect would be the same as when Sispersed over the whole area ; it 
is usual to call these *'' resultants of forces,'* and the points on which 
they are supposed to act, " centres of effort." 

Before the positions of the masts can be fixed, it is necessary to 
make a plan of the sails, and find the " centre of effort." And, in 
order to find the distance of the "centre of effort" of the wind on 
the sails, before the centre of gravity of the ship, — the momenta of 
each sail must be calculated, by multiplying its area by the horizontal 
distance of the centre of gravity from that of the ship ; the sum of 
the negative momenta, or those abaft the centre of gravity of the 
ship, is then deducted from the sum oHhe positive momenta, or those 
before the centre of gravity of the ship; — the remainder is then 
divided by the total area of the sails, and the result gives the 
required distance of the centre of effort of the wind on the sails 
before the centre of gravity of the ship. The situation of this point 
with respect to the length of the ship, must determine, in a consider- 
able degree, the positions of the masts ; for experience has proved, 
that it is among the essentially good requisites of a ship, that she 
shall carry a weather helm. — Creuze's Naval Architecture. 
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Note C— P. 4. 

DESCRIPTION OP PARTS OP ANCHOR. 

The anchors now general^ made, are so contrived as to support 
a great strain l)efore they can be loosened or dislodged froin their 
earth-bonud bed. The parts of which an anchor is composed, are, 
— the ring, into which the cable is fastened '^ — the beam or sbaok, 
which is the longest part of the anchor ; — the two arms, at the end 
of which are the two fiooks or flakes, bj some called the palms, 
which, with the barbs, fasten into the gronnd } — and the flock, which 
is a long piece of wood fastened across the beam, near the ring, and 
serving to guide the flukes in a direction perpendicular to the surface 
of the ground, so that one of them sinks into it by its own weight 
as soon as it falls, and is still preserved steadily in that position by 
the flook, which, together with the shank, lies flat on the bottom. 
In this situation, it must necessarily sustain a great effort, before it 
can be dragged through the earth horizontally. Should the anchor 
be displaced, it is said, in the sea phrase, to come home. The 
several parts of the anchor, abo,ye mentioned, bear the foUowmg 
proportions : — The length of the arm, from the throat to the bill, is 
the distance marked on the shank for the trend, taken from the 
inside of the throat ; and, three times that, is the length of tiie 
shank from the tip of the crown; and the shank, from the tip of the 
crown to the centre of the ring, is the length of the iron stock ; 
when made, the two arms, from the inside of the throat to the 
extremity of the bill, should form -an arc of a circle, containing 
120 degrees. — British Cyclop. 

SHIPS' ANCHORS AND CABLES. 

Lloyds' Rules. 

" Every ship is to be supplied with a good hempen stream-cable 
or tow-line of sufficient size and length, and with at least one good 
warp ; and all vessels are to be provided with anchors of proper 
weight, and cables of approved quality, in number and length 
according to the undermentioned scale :— 

Anchors. 

AH vessels under 200 tons to have at least two bower anchors; 
and all vessels of 200 towa a.xi^ iXi^^^^ \.q \><^ ^wi\^«5A ^\j<Ja. «x least 
three bower ancbois. 
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Cables. 
T0B8. Fathoms. 

All vessels under 150 to have at least 150 if chain. 

— of 150 and under 250 180 do. 

— 250 350 200 do. 

— 350 500 240 do. 

— 600 700 270 do. 

-T- 700 and upwards .....^..^..^.....^ 300 do. 

But in all cases where hempen cables are used, then one-sixth 
more in length will be required." 



Note D.— P. 4. 
DEEP SEA LINE. 



Deep Sea Line, or Dig^Sea Linej is a small line used for sounding, 
when a ship is in very deep watet at sea. At the end of this line 
is a piece of lead, called the deep sea lead, — ^at the bottom of which 
is a coat of white tallow, to bring up stones, gi'avel, shells, or the 
like, from the bottom, in Order to learn the difference of the ground, 
— which being entered, from time to time, in the log-book— 
by comparing erf observations — enables them to guess, by the 
soundings, &c., what coast they are on^ though they cannot see the 
land. 
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Note E.— P. 5. 

DESCRIPTION AND USE OF LOG-LINE. 

The log is a thin piece of board, -^forming a quadrant (quarter) 
of a circle of about six inches radius, and balanced by a small piece 
of lead nailed on the circular part, so as to swim perpendicularly in 
the water with the greater part immersed. The log-line is fastened 
to the log by means of two legs, one of which is knotted through a 
hole at one corner, while the other is attached to a pin, fixed in a 
bole at the other comer, so as to draw out occasionally. The log- 
line — ^being divided into certain spaces, which are in proportion to 
an equal number of geographical miles, as a half or quarter minute 
is to an hour of time — is wound round a wheel. The whole is 
employed to measure the ship's headway in the following manner : — 
The reel being held by one man, and the half-minute glass by 
another, — the mate of the watch fixes the pin and throws the log 
over the stem, — which, swimming perpendicularly, feels an immediate 
resistance, and is considered as fixed^ the line beiu^ slackeufid Qv^t 
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ibe sttm to prerat t&e pin friMi eewun^ o«L Tlie knots are 
vMAssred dcm marks en tbe Ime. at the dtstanee of twelve or fifteea 
fa;hoic5 from tbe lo^ Hie glaas e thaefixe tuned at tlte instant 
that the k-g passes over tee stent ; and. as soon as the saod in the 
glass hAS nm oct, the line is stopped ; the water thai being on the 
k'g. di^odges the pin. so that the board, now presenting only its 
edge to the water, is easilj drawn abo«rdy — the number of knots and 
fathoms, which has ran off at the expiration of the glass, detomine 
the ship's velodtr. The half-minnte glass and divisions on the line 
shoa!d be frequently measured, to determine any variation in either 
of them, and to make allowances accordingly. If the glass nms 
thirty seconds, the distance between the knots should be fifty fieec. 
When it rnns more or less, it shoald be corrected by the following 
analogy : — As thirty is to fifty, so is the number of seconds of the 
glass to the distance between the knots on the line. As the heat or 
moisture of the weather has often a considerable efiect on the glass, 
so as to make it run slower or faster, it should be frequently tried 
by the vibrations of the pendulum. 

As many accidents attend a ship during a day's sailing, — such as 
variableness of winds, the different quantity of sail carried, &c,— it 
will be necessary to heave the log at every alteration ; and, eves if 
no alteration be perceptible, yet it ought to be occasionally heaved. 



Note F. — P. 5. 
BALLAST AXD LADING. 



The ballasting and dunnaging of ships have been already treated 
of (ante, p. 249) ; and here it is only necessary to remark further, 
that the ballast must be placed in such a position, as that, when the 
ship is fully loaded, no alteration in it may be required. The object 
in ballasting ought to be, to place the centre of gravity neither too 
high nor too low, nor too far forward nor too far aft, so as to 
correspond with the shape and trim of the vessel, with reference to 
the cargo she is to load and the quantity of ballast she requires ; and 
the centre of gravity of this part of the displacement by the ballast, 
may be found, when the difference is known between the light 
draught of water and that to which it is proposed to bring her, when 
she is loaded. Ships having cargoes of light goods on board, require 
a gi'eater quantity of ballast, which falls to be increased according to 
the greater lightness of the cargo ; and, when iron ballast Is used, it 
is first stowed fore and aft, from bulk-head to bulk- head, and then 
the shingle ballast is spread and levelled over the whole. If sand 
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ballast is used, care must be taken to prevent the bottom of the 
pumps from drawing in the sand, by protecting these with tarred 
canvas or matting. But there has been patented an ingenious 
mode of ballasting ships, by means of water introduced into the hold, 
which is divided into a number of water-tight compartments. Par- 
titions are placed between the ribs or timbers, which are made up by 
boarding, and the joints carefully caulked ; over the planking are 
placed sheets of felt, such as are usually used for the sheathing of 
ships' bottoms ; over these may be placed sheets or plates of iron, 
which, being made perfectly tight, form a series of tanks capable of 
holding water, by which the ship is ballasted. — British Cyclop, 



Note G. — Chap. II. 

WIRE-ROPE STANDING RIGGING. 

Wire-ropes are now used for the standing rigging of ships, instead 
of hemp or chain rigging. The improved wire-rope is patented, and 
the patentees are Messrs Newall & Co., Gateshead-on-Tyne, and 
North Dock, Sunderland; and, in the preface by them, to their 
tables of the sizes and weights of the wire-rope standing rigging, its 
advantage and superiority are stated to be : — 

There is a reduction in the size and weight of the standing rigging, 
when made of the patent improved wire-rope, compared with the 
size and weight, when made of the best hempen rope. The reduction 
in size is such, that the bulk of the wire-rope rigging is only one-sixth 
that of hemp, while the weight is reduced to nearly one half. It is 
tkeaper than hemp-rope ; — it is more durable ; and, though a little 
less elastic than well-seasoned hemp-rigging of the best quality, it 
does not stretch permanently under great strains, as hemp rigging 
does. The advantage of lightness in the standing rigging, must be 
known to every practical seaman ; as the removal of a weight of 
several tons from the great height, which the average of the standing 
rigging occupies above the centre of buoyancy, must increase the 
tiabtHtyj and particularly the steadiness of the ship. The less bulk 
is of advantage in a circumstance, which has been frequently appre- 
ciated by the captains of vessels having auxiliary steam-power, when 
making way against the wind. The superior durability of wire-rope 
has now been tested by upwards of thirteen years' experience of 
ropes, " running " and '* standing," in all varieties of circumstances. 
Ibe patentees have made direct experiments on the amount of stretch 
and the springiness or degree of elasticity of well-seasoned hemp and 
Wire-rope shrouds, of equivalent strength, under strauds equal to 
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one-third of tfatt which would hreik than, or gR«ter dm duit ti 
which thej ire oommoalj expoted m ordiBarf pracdoe ; and theal 
expertmente have shewn that, — while die tMtk or pciia ei l 
lengthening of the wire-rope is nodiing co m pared with that of heaqiy 
— the diffeienee of springinesa is not more than one inch in fimwr 
of hemp, in the longest shronds: — practtcaflj, therefoce, the leas 
elasticity of wire-rope is of no importance. And anotho' Taloahle 
qoalltj of wirorope rigging is, — its not being liable, bj diangn it 
the atmosphere, to those sudden alterations of loigth to whid henp 
is subject, and which every seaman knows give rise to ineonvenieiice 
end great laboor in setting np the rigging, and to serions acddeati^ 
when, as often happens, the change takes place in a single night, in 
circamstances which render it impossible to set np the rigging, 
before the mischief has ensaed. 



Note H,— P. 34. 

BLOCKS. 

Blocks are single, double, treble, or fourfold, according as the 
number of sheaves is one, two, three, or four. The sheaves^ or 
wheels on which the rope runs, are grooved to receive the rope, and 
have in their centre, a brass or iron bnsb, with a through hole to 
receive the /?m, on which the sheaves turn ; — the outside of iron or 
wood is called the shell, and the sides of it are called the cheeks; 
and that part of a block by which it is made fast to any particular 
object, is the strap, usually made of rope or iron. A running hlock 
is attached to the object to be moved ; a standing block is fixed to 
some permanent support. Usually, blocks are named, either from 
their shape, — their purpose, — or their mode of application. 



Note I. — Chap. IX., p. 40. 

REEFING TOPSAILS FROM THE DECK. 

This ingenious contrivance has been found to answer admirably. 
The sail reefs itself; and from the time the yard is lowered, it is 
close-reefed in two seconds ; so that, in nautical affairs, this may be 
ranked as one of the wonders of the age. The invention is BOt 
expensive, because the sails and topsail yards now in use, can be 
easily altered, at an expense not exceeding £15 per yard and sail. 
This was invented by Mr H. D. P. Cunningham, R.N., private 
secretary to Admiral Moresly ; and the invention has been patented. 
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apa «f SB^ Assor^Gi^iL, mok la sbcL saamer, as is hocinafter 
msirsicKji- Til : — 

I A 'Lrlrr: w^f lizt:: ii the foremast head 
TT^^fli yj^jr fCiztu - A rrtei llzt^ :c ii-e star^i^ard side. 

I A rcc Zn:i :*r ibe r»;n side. 

1. Ti* ns^fi-i^Li llrii is i; l«* risTDjc ai a distance of at lea^t 
; i:: i diTi -Izti »^i a clear ann:«spber^, and the lantern 
s> ■:-.:::5:r:::':r»i is :•;• siiev i zuLfc-rm and onbroken light 

>Tf:r an ar^ ::' :i-r i:riz:n c: twe::iy points of the compass, being 
ffn jy/mit on e^'ib side c: the ship^ viz., tm-m right ahead to two 
f/'/r^ti abaf: ih^ beam on either side. 

2. The gre^L light on the startp>ard side is to be visible ai a 
distance of at least 1*0 miles in a dark niirht. with a clear auno- 
t\}\iftr*t ; and the lautem is to be so constructed as to shew a uniform 
and unbroken light over an arc of the horizon of ten points of the 
^y^njpa^s, viz., from right ahead to two points abaft the beam on 
\,\iH starboard side. 

'J. Thfi red light on the port side is likewise to be fitted so as to 
throw its light the same distance on that side. 

4. The bide lights are, moreover, to be fitted with screens, on the 
inboard Hide, of at least three feet long, to prevent the lights fi^in 
being Hccn across the bow. 
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When at anchor, — A common bright light. 

Sailing Vessels. 

We hereby require that all sailing vessels when under sail, or 
being towed, approaching, or being approached by any other vessel, 
shall be bound to shew, between sunset and sanrise, a bright light, 
in such a position as can be best seen by such vessel or vessels, and 
in sufficient time to avoid collision. 

All sailing vessels at anchor in roadsteads or fairways, shall be 
also bound to exhibit, between sunset and sunrise, a constant bright 
light at the mast-head; except within harbours, or other places, 
where regulations for other lights for ships are legally established. 

The lantern to be used when at anchor, both by steam vessels and 
sailing vessels, is to be so constructed as to shew a clear, good light 
all round the horizon. 

We hereby revoke all regulations heretofore made by us relating 
to steam vessels exhibiting or carrying lights ; and we require that 
the preceding regulations be strictly carried into effect, on and after 
the 1st of August 185^. 

Given under our hands the 1st day of May 18J52. 

Hyde Pabkeb. 
P. Hornby. 
By command of their Lordships, 

W. A. B. Hamilton. 



Diagrams intended to Illustrate the Working of this Mode of Fitting 

Lights. 

1st Situation. 

In this situation, the steamer A will only see the red light of 
vessel B in whichsoever of the three positions the latter may happen 
to be, because the green light will be hid from view. A will be 
assured that the port side of B is towards him, and that the latter 
is therefore crossing the bows of A in some direction to port. A 
will therefore (if so close as to fear collision) port his helm with 
confidence, and pass clear. On the other hand the vessel B in 
either of three positions, will see the red, green, and mast-head 
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lights of A appear in a triangu- 
lar form, by which the former 
will know that a steamer is ap- 





proaching directly towards him. 
B will act accordingly. • 

It is scarcely necessary to remark, that the mast-head light will 
always be visible in every situation till abaft the beam. 

2d SiTUATtON. 

Here A will see B's 
grteen light only, which 
will clearly Indicate to 
the former that B is 
crossing to starboard. 
Again, A's three lights 
being visible to B will 
apprise the latter that a 
steamer is steering direct- 
ly towards him. 

3d Situation. 

A and B will see each other's red light only. The screens prevent- 
ing the green lights from being sefen. Both vessels are evidently 
passing to port. 






4th SrruATiON. 

Here a green light only will be visible to each ; the screens 

preventing the red lights from l>ein? 
seen. They are therefore passing to 
starboard. 
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6th Situation. 

Here the two colonred lights, visible to each, will indicate their 
direct approach towards each other. lu this sitnation both shoald 
put their helms to port. 





Dir^iionsfor Fitting the Lights, 

The manner of fixing the coloured lights is to be particularly 
attended to. They should be fitted, each, with a screen of wood, 
on the inboard side, in order to prevent both being seen at the same 
moment from any direction but that of right-a-head. 

This is important, for without the screens (a principle first intro- 
duced with this plan) any plan of bow-lights would be ineffective as 
a means of indicating the direction of steering. 

This will be readily understood by a reference to the preceding 
illnstrations, where it will appear evident, that in any situation in 
which two vessels may ap[)roach each other in the dark, the coloured 
lights will instantly indicate to both the relative course of each, — 
that is, each will know whether the other is approaching directlj* or 
crossing the bows, either to starboard or to port. This intimation 
is all that is required, to enable vessels to pass each other in the 
darkest night, with almost equal safety as in broad day, and for the 
want of which so many lamentable accidents have occurred. 

It is left to all persons concerned to furnish themselves with 
whatever description of lantern they may see fit to adopt, pro- 
vided always that the above conditions are fully and effectually 
carried out. 

By command of their Lordships, 

W. A. B. Hamilton. 

Note. — The system of night lights laid down in the above regu- 
lations has been adopted in Her Majesty's service, and by the Govern- 
ments of the principal foreign maritime nations. 
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the stem to prevent the pin from coming oat. The knots are 
measured from marks on the line, at the distance of twelve or fifteen 
fathoms from the log. The glass is therefore tamed at the instant 
that the log passes over the stem ; and, as soon as the sand in the 
glass has run out, the line is stopped ; the water then being on the 
log, dislodges the pin, so that the board, now presenting only its 
edge to the water, is easily drawn aboard, — the number of knots and 
fathoms, which has run off at the expiration of the glass, determine 
the ship^s velocity. The half-minute glass and divisions on the line 
should be frequently measured, to determine any variation in either 
of them, and to make allowances accordingly. If the glass runs 
thirty seconds, the distance between the knots shoald be fifty feet. 
When it runs more or less, it should be corrected by the following 
analogy : — As thirty is to fifty, so is the number of seconds of the 
glass to the distance between the knots on the line. As the heat or 
moisture of the weather has often a considerable effect on the gltsSf 
so as to make it run slower or faster, it shoald be frequently tried 
by the vibrations of the pendulum. 

As many accidents attend a ship during a day^s sailing, — such as 
variableness of winds, the different quantity of sail carried, &c., — it 
will be necessary to heave the log at every alteration ; and, even if 
no alteration be perceptible, yet it ought to be occasionally heaved. 



Note F.— P. 5. 
BALLAST AND LADING. 



The ballasting and dunnaging of ships have been already treated 
of {ante^ p. 249) ; and here it is only necessary to remark further, 
that the ballast must be placed in such a position, as that, when the 
ship is fully loaded, no alteration in it may be required. The object 
in ballasting ought to be, to place the centre of gravity neither too 
high nor too low, nor too far forward nor too far aft, so as to 
correspond with the shape and trim of the vessel, with reference to 
the cargo she is to load and the quantity of ballast she requires ; and 
the centre of gravity of this part of the displacement by the ballast, 
may be found, when the difference is known between the light 
draught of water and that to which it is proposed to bring her, when 
she is loaded. Ships having cargoes of light goods on board, require 
a greater quantity of ballast, which falls to be increased according to 
the greater lightness of the cargo ; and, when iron ballast is used, it 
is first stowed fore and aft, from bulk-head to bulk- head, and then 
the shingle ballast is spread and levelled over the whole. If sand 
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ballast is used, care must be taken to prevent the bottom of the 
pomps from drawing in the sand, by protecting these with tarred 
canvas or matting. But there has been patented an ingenious 
mode of ballasting ships, by means of water introduced into the hold, 
which is divided into a number of water-tight compartments. Par- 
titions are placed between the ribs or timbers, which are made up by 
boarding, and the joints carefully caulked ; over the planking are 
placed sheets of felt, such as are usually used for the sheathing of 
ships' bottoms ; over these may be placed sheets or plates of iron, 
which, being made perfectly tight, form a series of tanks capable of 
holding water, by which the ship is ballasted. — British Cychp. 



Note G. — Chap. II. 

WIRE-ROPE STANDING RIGGING. 

Wire-ropes are now used for the standing rigging of ships, instead 
of hemp or chain rigging. The improved wire-rope is patented, and 
the patentees are Messrs Newall h Co., Gateshead-on-Tyne, and 
North Dock, Sunderland; and, in the preface by them, to their 
tables of the sizes and weights of the wire-rope standing rigging, its 
advantage and superiority are stated to be : — 

There is a reduction in the size and weight of the standing rigging, 
when made of the patent improved wire-rope, compared with the 
size and weight, when made of the best hempen rope. The reduction 
in size is such, that the hulk of the wire-rope rigging is only one-sixth 
that of hemp, while the weight is reduced to nearly one half. It is 
cheaper than hemp-rope ; — it is more durable ; and, though a little 
less elastic than well-seasoned hemp-rigging of the best quality, it 
does not stretch permanently under great strains, as hemp rigging 
does. The advantage of lightness in the standing rigging, must be 
known to every practical seaman ; as the removal of a weight of 
several tons from the great height, which the average of the standing 
rigging occupies above the centre of buoyancy, must increase the 
stability, and particularly the steadiness of the ship. The less bulk 
is of advantage in a circumstance, which has been frequently appre- 
ciated by the captains of vessels having auxiliary steam-power, when 
making way against the wind. The superior durability of wire-rope 
has now been tested by upwards of thirteen years' experience of 
ropes, "running" and '* standing," in all varieties of circumstances. 
The patentees have made direct experiments on the amount of stretch 
and the springiness or degree of elasticity of well- seasoned hemp and 
wire-rope shrouds, of equivalent strength, under strams equal to 
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the stem to prevent the pin from coming out. The knots are 
measured from marks on the line, at the distance of twelve or fifteen 
fathoms from the log. The glass is therefore tamed at the instaat 
that the log passes over the stem ; and, as soon as the sand in the 
glass has ran ont, the line is stopped ; the water then being on the 
log, dislodges the pin, so that the board, now presenting only its 
edge to the water, is easily drawn aboard, — the number of knots and 
fathoms, which has ran off at the expiration of the glass, determme 
the ship^s velocity. The half-minute glass and divisions on the Ime 
shoald be frequently measured, to determine any variation in either 
of them, and to make allowances accordingly. If the glass nms 
thirty seconds, the distance between the knots should be fifty feet. 
When it runs more or less, it shoald be corrected bj the following 
analogy : — As thirty is to fifty, so is the number of seconds of the 
glass to the distance between the knots on the line. As the heat or 
moisture of the weather has often a considerable effect on the glass, 
so as to make it run slower or faster, it shoald be frequently tried 
by the vibrations of the pendulum. 

As many accidents attend a ship during a day's sailing, — such as 
variableness of winds, the different quantity of sail carried, &c., — ^it 
will be necessary to heave the log at every alteration ; and, even if 
no alteration be perceptible, yet it ought to be occasionally heaved. 



Note F.— P. 5. 
BALLAST AND LADING. 



The ballasting and dunnaging of ships have been already treated 
of {ante^ p. 249) ; and here it is only necessary to remark further, 
that the ballast must be placed in such a position, as that, when the 
ship is fully loaded, no alteration in it may be required. The object 
in ballasting ought to be, to place the centre of gravity neither too 
high nor too low, nor too far forward nor too far aft, so as to 
correspond with the shape and trim of the vessel, with reference to 
the cargo she is to load and the quantity of ballast she requires ; and 
the centre of gravity of this part of the displacement by the ballast, 
may be found, when the difference is known between the light 
draught of water and that to which it is proposed to bring her, when 
she is loaded. Ships having cargoes of light goods on board, require 
a greater quantity of ballast, which falls to be increased according to 
the greater lightness of the cargo ; and, when iron ballast is used, it 
is first stowed fore awd aft, from bulk-head to bulk- head, and then 
the shingle ballast is s\)xea^ a\i^\^\^\\^^ q.n^\ >i)^^ ^\^«^<^. \S. ^axid 
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ballast is used, care must be taken to prevent the bottom of the 
pumps from drawing in the sand, by protecting these with tarred 
canvas or matting. Bat there has been patented an ingenious 
mode of ballasting ships, by means of water introduced into the hold, 
which is divided into a number of water-tight compartments. Par- 
titions are placed between the ribs or timbers, which are made up by 
boarding, and the joints carefully caulked ; over the planking are 
placed sheets of felt, such as are usually used for the sheathing of 
ships' bottoms ; over these may be placed sheets or plates of iron, 
which, being made perfectly tight, form a series of tanks capable of 
holding water, by which the ship is ballasted. — British Cyclop. 



Note G. — Chap. II. 

WIRE-ROPE STANDING RIGGING. 

Wire-ropes are now used for the standing rigging of ships, instead 
of hemp or chain rigging. The improved wire-rope is patented, and 
the patentees are Messrs Newall & Co., Gateshead-on-Tyne, and 
North Dock, Sunderland; and, in the preface by them, to their 
tables of the sizes and weights of the wire-rope standing rigging, its 
advantage and superiority are stated to be : — 

There is a reduction in the size and weight of the standing rigging, 
when made of the patent improved wire-rope, compared with the 
size and weight, when made of the best hempen rope. The reduction 
in size is such, that the huJk of the wire-rope rigging is only one-sixth 
that of hemp, while the weight is reduced to nearly one half. It is 
cheaper than hemp-rope ; — it is more durable ; and, though a little 
less elastic than well-seasoned hemp-rigging of the best quality, it 
does not stretch permanently under great strains, as hemp rigging 
does. The advantage of lightness in the standing rigging, must be 
known to every practical seaman ; as the removal of a weight of 
several tons from the great height, which the average of the standing 
rigging occupies above the centre of buoyancy, must increase the 
stability, and particularly the steadiness of the ship. The less bulk 
is of advantage in a circumstance, which has been frequently appre- 
ciated by the captains of vessels having auxiliary steam-power, when 
making way against the wind. The superior durability of wire-rope 
has now been tested by upwards of thirteen years' experience of 
ropes, " running " and ^* standing," in all varieties of circumstances. 
The patentees have made direct experiments on the amount oi stretch 
and the springiness or degi-ee of elasticity of well-seasoned hemp and 
wire-rope shrouds, of equivalent strength, uiidftt etowaa eo^^L t<i 
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one-third of that which wonld break them, or greater than that t<i 
which thej are commonly exposed in ordinary practice ; and theaa 
experiments have shewn that, — while the stretch or permanei4 
lengthening of the wire-rope is nothing compared with that of hempt 
— the difference of springiness is not more than one inch in fiEivoitf 
of hemp, in the longest shronds : — ^practically, therefore, the leas 
elasticity of wire-rope is of no importance. And another yalnable 
quality of wire- rope rigging is, — its not being liable, by changes in 
the atmosphere, to those sadden alterations of length to whidi h^np 
is subject, and which every seaman knows give rise to inconvenience 
and great labour in setting up the rigging, and to serious accidents, 
when, as often happens, the change takes place in a single night, in 
circumstances which render it impossible to set up the rigging, 
before the mischief has ensued. 



KoTB H.— P. 84. 
BLOCKS. 



Blocks are single, double, treble, or fourfold, according as the 
number of sheaves is one, two, three, or four. The sheaves^ or 
wheels on which the rope runs, are grooved to receive the rope, and 
have in their centre, a brass or iron bush, with a through hole to 
receive the pin, on which the sheaves turn ; — the outside of iron or 
wood is called the shell, and the sides of it are called the cheeks; 
and that part of a block by which it is made fast to any particular 
object, is the strap, usually made of rope or iron. A running block 
is attached to the object to be moved ; a standing block is fixed to 
some permanent support. Usually, blocks are named, either from 
their shape, — their purpose, — or their mode of application. 



Note I. — Chap. IX., p. 40. 

REEFING TOPSAILS FROM THE DECK. 

This ingenious contrivance has been found to answer admirably. 
The sail reefs itself; and from the time the yard is lowered, it is 
close-reefed in two seconds ; so that, in nautical affairs, this may be 
ranked as one of the wonders of the age. The invention is not 
expensive, because the sails and topsail yards now in use, can be 
easily altered, at an expense not exceeding £15 per yard and sail. 
This was invented by Mr H. D. P. Cunningham, R.N., private 
secretary to Admiral iloxeaV^ \ ^\\^\}^^ \\iN^\i\ASi\i\i"^.%\i«,eTi patented. 
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When at anchor, — A common bright light. 

Sailing Vessels, 

We hereby require that all sailing vessels when under sail, or 
being towed, approaching, or being approached by any other vessel, 
shall be bound to shew, between sunset and sunrise, a bright light, 
in such a position as can be best seen by such vessel or vessels, and 
in sufficient time to avoid collision. 

All sailing vessels at anchor in roadsteads or fairways, shall be 
also bound to exhibit, between sunset and sunrise, a constant bright 
light at the mast-head; except within harbours, or other places, 
where regulations for other lights for ships are legally established. 

The lantern to be used when at anchor, both by steam vessels and 
sailing vessels, is to be so constructed as to shew a clear, good light 
all round the horizon. 

We hereby revoke all regulations heretofore made by us relating 
to steam vessels exhibiting or carrying lights ; and we require that 
the preceding regulations be strictly carried into effect, on and after 
the 1st of August 185^. 

Given under our hands the 1st day of May 1852. 

Hyde Pabkeb. 
P. Hornby. 
By command of their Lordships, 

W. A. B. Hamilton. 



Diagrams intended to Illustrate the Working of this Mode of Fitting 

Lights. 

1st Situation. 

In this situation, the steamer A will only see the red light of 
vessel B in whichsoever of the three positions the latter may happen 
to be, because the green light will be hid from view. A will be 
assured that the port side of B is towards him, and that the latter 
is therefore crossing the bows of A in some direction to port. A 
will therefore (if so close as to fear collision) port his helm with 
confidence, and pass clear. On the other hand the vessel B in 
either of three positions, will see the red, green, and mast-head 
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Note K.— Pp. 168, 219. 

ADMIRALTr NOTICE RESPECTING LIGHTS TO BE CARRIED 
BY SEA-GOING VESSELS TO PREVENT COLLISION. 



By the Commissioners for Executing the Office 
of Lord High Admiral of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland^ ^c, ^. 

By virtue of the power and authority vested in us bj the act 14 
and 15 Victoria, cap. 79, dated 7th Aug. 1851, we hereby require 
and direct that the following regulations be strictly observed : — 

Steam Vessels. 

All British sea-going steam vessels (whether propelled by 
paddles or screws) shall, within all seas, gulfs, channels, straits, 
bays, creeks, roads, roadsteads, harbours, havens, ports, and rivers, 
and under all circumstances, between sunset and sunrise, exhibit 
lights of sach description, and in such manner, as is hereinafter 
mentioned, viz : — 

(K bright white light at the foremast head. 
When under steam, < A green light on the starboard side. 

(a red light on the port side. 

1. The mast-head light is to be visible at a distance of at least 
five miles in a dark night with a clear atmosphere, and the lantern 
is to be so constructed as to shew a uniform and unbroken light 
over an arc of the horizon of twenty points of the compass, being 
ten points on each side of the ship, viz., from right ahead to two 
points abaft the beam on either side. 

2. The green light on tiie starboard side is to be visible at a 
distance of at least two miles in a dark night, with a clear atmo- 
sphere ; and the lantern is to be so constructed as to shew a uniform 
and unbroken light over an arc of the horizon of ten points of the 
compass, viz., from right ahead to two points abaft the beam on 
the starboard side. 

3. The red light on the port side is likewise to be fitted so as to 
throw its light the same distance on that side. 

4. The side lights are, moreover, to be fitted with screens, on the 
inboard side, of at least three feet long, to prevent the lights from 
being seen across the bow. 
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When at anchor, — A common bright light. 

Sailing Vessels, 

We hereby require that all sailing vessels when under sail, or 
being towed, approaching, or being approached by any other vessel, 
shall be bound to shew, between sunset and sunrise, a bright light, 
in such a position as can be best seen by such vessel or vessels, and 
in sufficient time to avoid collision. 

All sailing vessels at anchor in roadsteads or fairways, shall be 
also bound to exhibit, between sunset and sunrise, a constant bright 
light at the mast-head; except within harbours, or other places, 
where regulations for other lights for ships are legally established. 

The lantern to be used when at anchor, both by steam vessels and 
sailing vessels, is to be so constructed as to shew a clear, good light 
all round the horizon. 

We hereby revoke all regulations heretofore made by us relating 
to steam vessels exhibiting or carrying lights ; and we require that 
the preceding regulations be strictly carried into effect, on and after 
the 1st of August 185^. 

Given under our hands the 1st day of May 18J52. 

Hyde Pabkeb. 
P. Hornby. 
By command of their Lordships, 

W. A. B. Hamilton. 



Diagrams intended to Illustrate the Working of this Mode of Fitting 

Lights. 

1st Situation. 

In this situation, the steamer A will only see the red light of 
vessel B in whichsoever of the three positions the latter may happen 
to be, because the green light will be hid from view. A will be 
assured that the port side of B is towards him, and that the latter 
is therefore crossing the bows of A in some direction to port. A 
will therefore (if so close as to fear collision) port his helm with 
confidence, and pass clear. On the other hand the vessel B in 
either of three positions, will see the red, green, and isLast-ljLAwl 
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lights of A appear in a triaDgn- 
lar form, by which the former 
will know that a steamer is ap- 





proaching directly towards him. 
B will act accordingly. • 

It is scarcely necessary to remark, that the mast-head light will 
always be visible In every situation till abaft the beam. 

2d SiTUATtON. 

Here A will see B*s 
gr^een light only, which 
will clearly indicate to 
the former that B is 
crossing to starboard. 
Again, A's three lights 
being visible to B will 
apprise the latter that a 
steamer is steering direct- 
ly towards him. 

3d Situation. 

A and B will see each other's red light only. The screens prevent- 
ing the green lights from being sefen. Both vessels are evidently 
passing to port. 







4th Situation. 

Here a green light only will be visible to each ; the screens 

preventing the red lights from being 
seen. They are therefore passing to 
starboard. 
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6th Situation. 

Here the two coloared lights, visible to each, will indicate their 
direct approach towards each other. lu this sitnation both shoald 
put their helms to port. 





jpireciionsjbr Fitting the Ughts. 

The manner of fixing the coloured lights is to be particularly 
attended to. They should be fitted, each, with a screen of wood, 
on the inboard side, in order to prevent both being seen at the same 
moment from any direction but that of right-a-head. 

This is important, for without the screens (a principle first intro- 
duced with this plan) any plan of bow-lights would be ineffective as 
a means of indicating the direction of steering. 

This will be readily understood by a reference to the preceding 
illustrations, where it will appear evident, that in any situation in 
which two vessels may approach each other in the dark, the coloured 
lights will instantly indicate to both the relative course of each, — 
that is, each will know whether the other is approaching directly* or 
crossing the bows, either to starboard or to port. This intimation 
is all that is required, to enable vessels to pass each other in the 
darkest night, with almost equal safety as in broad day, and for the 
want of which so many lamentable accidents have occurred. 

It is left to all persons concerned to furnish themselves with 
whatever description of lantern they may see fit to adopt, pro- 
vided always that the above conditions are fully and effectually 
carried out. 

By command of their Lordships, 

W. A. B. Hamilton. 

Note. — The system of night lights laid down in the above regu- 
lations has been adopted in Her Majesty's service, and by the Govern- 
ments of the principal foreign maritime nations. 
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ballast is used, care must be taken to prevent the bottom of the 
pumps from drawing in the sand, by protecting these with tarred 
canvas or matting. Bat there has been patented an Ingenious 
mode of ballasting ships, by means of water introduced into the hold, 
which is divided into a number of water-tight compartments. Par- 
titions are placed between the ribs or timbers, which are made up by 
boarding, and the joints carefully caulked; over the planking are 
placed sheets of felt, such as are usually used for the sheathing of 
ships' bottoms ; over these may be placed sheets or plates of iron, 
which, being made perfectly tight, form a series of tanks capable of 
holding water, by which the ship is ballasted. — British Cyclop. 



Note G. — Chap. II. 

WIRE-ROPE STANDING RIGGING. 

Wire-ropes are now used for the standing rigging of ships, instead 
of hemp or chain rigging. The improved wire-rope is patented, and 
the patentees are Messrs Newall & Co., Gateshead-on-Tyne, and 
North Dock, Sunderland; and, in the preface by them, to their 
tables of the sizes and weights of the wire-rope standing rigging, its 
advantage and superiority are stated to be : — 

There is a reduction in the size and weight of the standing rigging, 
when made of the patent improved wire-rope, compared with the 
size and weight, when made of the best hempen rope. The reduction 
in size is such, that the hulk of the wire- rope rigging is only one-sixth 
that of hemp, while the weight is reduced to nearly one half. It is 
cheaper than hemp-rope; — it is more durable; and, though a little 
less elastic than wdi-seasoned hemp-rigging of the best quality, it 
does not stretch permanently under great strains, as hemp rigging 
does. The advantage of lightness in the standing rigging, must be 
known to every practical seaman ; as the removal of a weight of 
several tons from the great height, which the average of the standing 
rigging occupies above the centre of buoyancy, must increase the 
stability, and particularly the steadiness of the ship. The less bulk 
is of advantage in a circumstance, which has been frequently appre- 
ciated by the captains of vessels having auxiliary steam-power, when 
making way against the wind. The superior durability of wire-rope 
has now been tested by upwards of thirteen years* experience of 
ropes, " running " and ** standing," in all varieties of circumstances. 
The patentees have made direct experiments on the amount oi stretch 
and the springiness or degi*ee of elasticity of well-seasoned hemp and 
wire-rope shrouds, of equivalent strength, under strains equal to 
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one- third of that which would break them, or greater than that t9 
which they are commonly exposed in ordinary practice ; and theai 
experiments have shewn that, — while the stretch or permaneBl 
lengthening of the wire-rope is nothing compared with that of hemp, 
— the difference of springiness is not more than one inch in favonr 
of hemp, in the longest shronds : — practically, therefore, the less 
elasticity of wire-rope is of no importance. And another Talnable 
quality of wire- rope rigging is, — its not being liable, by changes m 
the atmosphere, to those sadden alterations of length to whidi hemp 
is subject, aud which every seaman knows give rise to inconvenience 
and great labour in setting up the rigging, and to serious accidents, 
when, as often happens, the change takes place in a single night, in 
circumstances which render it impossible to set up the rigging, 
before the mischief has ensued. 



KoTE H.— P. 34. 

BLOCKS. 

Blocks are single, double, treble, or fourfold, according as the 
number of sheaves is one, two, three, or four. The sheaves^ or 
wheels on which the rope runs, are grooved to receive the rope, and 
have in their centre, a brass or iron bush, with a through hole to 
receive the pin^ on which the sheaves turn ; — the outside of iron or 
wood is called the shell, and the sides of it are called the cheeks; 
and that part of a block by which it is made fast to any particular 
object, is the strap, usually made of rope or iron. A running block 
is attached to the object to be moved ; a standing block is fixed to 
some permanent support. Usually, blocks are named, either from 
their shape, — their purpose, — or their mode of application. 



Note I. — Chap. IX., p. 40. 

REEFING TOPSAILS FROM THE DECK. 

This ingenious contrivance has been found to answer admirably. 
The sail reefs itself; and from the time the yard is lowered, it is 
close-reefed in two seconds ; so that, in nautical affairs, this may be 
ranked as one of the wonders of the age. The invention is not 
expensive, because the sails and topsail yards now in use, can be 
easily altered, at an expense not exceeding £15 per yard and sail. 
This was invented by Mr H. D. P. Cunningham, R.N., private 
secretary to Admiral "M^ot^sV^ \ ^w^\,\\^voLN^\>A\ciw.has been patented. 
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Note K.— Pp. 168, 219. 

ADMIRALTY NOTICE RESPECTING LIGHTS TO BE CARRIED 
BY SEA-GOING VESSELS TO PREVENT COLLISION. 



By the Commissioners for Executing the Office 
of Lord High Admiral of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland^ ^c, ifc. 

By virtue of the power and authority vested in us by the act 14 
and 15 Victoria, cap. 79, dated 7th Aug. 1851, we hereby require 
and direct that the following regulations be strictly observed : — 

Steam Vessels, 

All British sea-going steam vessels (whether propelled by 
paddles or screws) shall, within all seas, gulfs, channels^ stmts, 
bays, creeks, roads, roadsteads, harbours, havens, ports, and rivers, 
and under all circumstances, between sunset and sunrise, exhibit 
lights of such description, and in such manner, as is hereinafter 
mentioned, viz : — 

(k bright white light at the foremast head. 
When under steam, •< A green light on the starboard side. 

(a red light on the port side. 

1. The mast-head light is to be visible at a distance of at lea^t 
five miles in a dark night with a clear atmosphere, and the lantern 
is to be so constructed as to shew a uniform and unbroken light 
over an arc of the horizon of twenty points of the compass, being 
ten points on each side of the ship, viz., from right ahead to two 
points abaft the beam on either side. 

2. The green light on the starboard side is to be visible at a 
distance of at least two miles in a dark night, with a clear atmo- 
sphere ; and the lantern is to be so constructed as to shew a uniform 
and unbroken light over an arc of the horizon of ten points of the 
compass, viz., from right ahead to two points abaft the beam on 
the starboard side. 

3. The red light on the port side is likewise to be fitted so as to 
throw its light the same distance on that side. 

4. The side lights are, moreover, to be fitted with screens, on the 
inboard side, of at least three feet long, to prevent the lights from 
being seen across t\ie \)ow. 
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When at anchor, — A common bright light. 

Sailing Vessels, 

We hereby require that all sailing vessels when under sail, or 
being towed, approaching, or being approached by any other vessel, 
shall be bound to shew, between sunset and sunrise, a bright light, 
in such a position as can be best seen by such vessel or vessels, and 
in sufficient time to avoid collision. 

All sailing vessels at anchor in roadsteads or fairways, shall be 
also bound to exhibit, between sunset and sunrise, a constant bright 
light at the mast-head; except within harbours, or other places, 
where regulations for other lights for ships are legally established. 

The lantern to be used when at anchor, both by steam vessels and 
sailing vessels, is to be so constructed as to shew a clear, good light 
all round the horizon. 

We hereby revoke all regulations heretofore made by us relating 
to steam vessels exhibiting or carrying lights ; and we require that 
the preceding regulations be strictly carried into effect, on and after 
the 1st of August 185^. 

Given under our hands the 1st day of May 1852. 

Hyde Parker. 
P. Hornby. 
By command of their Lordships, 

W. A. B. Hamilton. 



Diagrams intended to Illustrate the Working of this Mode of Fitting 

Lights. 

1st Situation. 

In this situation, the steamer A will only see the red light of 
vessel B in whichsoever of the three positions the latter may happen 
to be, because the green light will be hid from view. A will be 
assured that the port side of B is towards him, and that the latter 
is therefore crossing the bows of A in some direction to port. A 
will therefore (if so close as to fear collision) port his helm with 
confidence, and pass clear. On the other hand the vessel B in 
either of three positions, will see the red, green, and mast-head 
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lights of A appear in a triaDgn- 
lar form, by which the former 
will know that a steamer is ap- 





proaching directly towards him. 
B will act accordingly. • 

It is scarcely necessary to remark, that the mast-head light will 
always be visible in every situation till abaft the beam. 

2d SiTUATtON. 

Here A will see B's 
grteen light only, which 
will clearly indicate to 
the former that B is 
crossing to starboard. 
Again, A's three lights 
being visible to B will 
apprise the latter that a 
steamer is steering direct- 
ly towards him. 

3d Situation. 

A and B will see each other's red light only. The screens prevent- 
ing the green lights from being sefen. Both vessels are evidently 
passing to port. 





s-^ 





4th Situation. 

Here a green light only will be visible to each ; the screens 

preventing the red lights from being 
seen. They are therefore passing to 
starboard. 
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6th Situation. 

Here the two coloured lights, visible to each, will indicate their 
direct approach towards each other. lu this sitaation both should 
put their helms to port. 





Dirtciionsfor FUHng the JJghts, 

The manner of fixing the coloured lights is to be particularly 
attended to. They should be fitted, each, with a screen of wood, 
on the inboard side, in order to prevent both being seen at the same 
moment from any direction but that of right- a>head. 

This is important, for without the screens (a principle first intro- 
duced with this plan) any plan of bow-lights would be ineffective as 
a means of indicating the direction of steering. 

This will be readily understood by a reference to the preceding 
illustrations, where it will appear evident, that in any situation in 
which two vessels may approach each other in the dark, the coloured 
lights will instantly indicate to both the relative course of each, — 
that is, each will know whether the other is approaching directly* or 
croi^sing the bows, either to starboard or to port. This intimation 
is all that is required, to enable vessels to pass each other in the 
darkest night, with almost equal safety as in broad day, and for the 
want of which so many lamentable accidents have occurred. 

It is left to all persons concerned to furnish themselves with 
whatever description of lantern they may see fit to adopt, pro- 
vided always that the above conditions are fully and effectually 
carried out. 

By command of their Lordships, 

W. A. B. Hamilton. 

Note. — The system of night lights laid down in the above regu- 
lations has been adopted in Her Majesty^s service, and by the Govern- 
ments of the principal foreign maritime nations. 
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the Globe (Europe, &c.,) with England, Scotland, Ireland, 
France, and Palestine. Twelve Maps, printed in colors. 

Price, bound in cloth, Imperial 4to., 2s. 6d. 

THE ATLAS FOR BE6INNEES. 

PHILIPS' ATLAS FOR BEGINNERS comprises Twenty-fonr 
Maps (erown quarto in size,) constructed and engraTed 
expressly for this work by John Bartholomew, F.R.G.S., 
and carefully printed in colors. 

Price, bound in cloth, 2s. 6d. 

THE Atlas for Beginners possesses several features which lay claim to 
special notice. It is more complete, and at the same time more 
compact in form, than any work of corresponding price. It includes 
{besides the ordinary general Maps, exhibiting the Continental Divisions 
of the Globe) special Maps of the different countries of Europe, of India 
and China, Palestine, the Australian Colonies, the United States, and 
Canada. These Maps, while containing all that is reaUy necessary to the 
purposes of the beginner, are not over-crowded with names (the common, 
indeed all but uniform, fault of works of this class,) and are hence clear 
and intelligible in an unusual degree. 

Another distinctive feature of this work is, that, while capable of nee as 
a companion to the study of any good elementary school-booh of geo- 
graphy, it is especially adapted as a companion to Hughes's " Elementary 
Class Book of Modem Geography," pu'blished by Philip and Son, price 
Is. 6d. Every name contained in the pages of that work will be found in 
the Maps of th^ Atlas for Beginners. This will be at once recognised by 
all teachers who are familiar with the use of the volume referred to, as a 
feature of the highest value, and it will be (the publishers confidently 
believe) uniformly accepted as evidence, that no place of any essential 
importance to the learner is omitted from the Maps of which tiie Atlas 
itself consists. 
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THE FIEST SCHOOL ATLAS. 

PHILIPS' FIBST SCHOOL ATLAS, price 6d. plain, or with 
the Maps colored, Is. : . contains 10 Maps, selected from the 
Beginner's Atlas. These consist of the World (in Hemi- 
spheres,) the Continental Divisions of the Globe (Enrope, &c.,) 
England, Scotland, Ireland, and Palestine. Size — Oroi^ 4to., 
with illustrated coyer. 

THE NATIONAL SCHOOL ATLAS. 

PHILIPS' NATIONAL SCHOOL ATLAS, price 8d. plain, or 
with the Maps colored, Is. 2d. : consists of 10 Maps, the same 
that are contained in tiie last-mentiened work. Its distinctive 
Title is adopted with a view to its use in the popular Schools, 
established for the purposes of strictly elementary education. 
Size — Crown 4to., bound in cloth. 

THE INITIATOET ATLAS. 

PHILIPS' INITIATOBY ATLAS FOR YOUNG LEARNERS, 
containing Twelve Maps, constructed from the best Authorities, 
and clearly and accurately engraved. 

Imperial 16mo.| illustrated cover, plain Maps, price 3d. ; or with 

the Maps colored, 6d. 

THE MINLiTUEB ATLAS. 

PHILIPS' MINIATURE ATLAS FOR THE YOUNG: a 

suitable Gift Book for all Seasons. Twelve Maps, beautifully 
printed in colors, and handsomely bound in cloth elegant, 
gilt edges. 

Imperial 16mo., price Is. 6d. 

THE SHILLING ATLAS. 

PHILIPS' SHILLING ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY 
contains Maps of the World (Eastern and Western Hemi- 
spheres,) Europe, Asia, Africa, America, England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. 

Imperial 4to., iUustrated cover, price Is. 
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Appsin>ix. 



lights of A appear in a triangn- 
lar form, by which the former 
will know that a steamer is ap- 





proaching directly towards him. 
B will act accordingly. • 

It is scarcely necessary to remark, that the mast-head light will 
always be visible in every situation till abaft the beam. 

2d StTUATtON. 

Here A will see B's 
giieen light only, which 
will clearly indicate to 
the former that B is 
crossing to starboard. 
Again, A*s three lights 
being visible to B will 
apprise the latter that a 
steamer is steering direct- 
ly towards him. 

3d Situation. 

A and B will see each other's red light only. The screens prevent- 
ing the green lights from being sefen. Both vessels are evidently 
passing to port. 





^m 





4th Situation. 

Here a green light only will be visible to each ; the screens 

preventing the red lights from being 
seen. They are therefore passing to 
starboard. 
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6th Situation. 

Here the two coloared lights, visible to each, will indicate their 
direct approach towards each other. lu this sitaation both should 
put their helms to port. 





Dir^iionsfor Fitting the Ughts, 

The manner of fixing the coloured lights is to be particularly 
attended to. They should be fitted, each, with a screen of wood, 
on the inboard side, in order to prevent both being seen at the same 
moment from any direction but that of right- a-head. 

This is important, for without the screens (a principle first intro- 
duced with this plan) any plan of bow-lights would be ineffective as 
a means of indicating the direction of steering. 

This will be readily understood by a reference to the preceding 
illnstrations, where it will appear evident, that in any situation in 
which two vessels may approach each other in the dark, the coloured 
lights will instantly indicate to both the relative coarse of each, — 
that is, each will know whether the other is approaching directly* or 
croifsing the bows, either to starboard or to port. This intimation 
is all that is required, to enable vessels to pass each other in the 
darkest night, with almost equal safety as in broad day, and for the 
want of which so many lamentable accidents have occurred. 

It is left to all persons concerned to furnish themselves with 
whatever description of lantern they may see fit to adopt, pro- 
vided always that the above conditions are fully and effectually 
carried out. 

By command of their Lordships, 

W. A. B. Hamilton. 

Note. — The system of night lights laid down in the above regu- 
lations has been adopted in Her Majesty's service, and by the Govern- 
ments of the principal foreign maritime nations. 
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I. 

In Crown 8vo, eighth- edition^ cloth, lOs, 6c?., 

Lees' Laws of Shipping and Insurance, with a 

copious Appendix, containing the existing Statutes, Cnstomhonse 
and Pilots^ Regulations, Forms of Deeds and Writs, .and adapted to the 
present Mercantile Marine Law. By James Lees, Esq., author 
of a "Manual for Shipmasters." 

n. 

In Crown 8w, cloth, price 65., 

Lees' Manual for Shipmasters, in a Series of 

Letters addressed to them on their Qualifications, Duties, Powers, 
Responsibilities, &c., arising from the different situations in which 
they may be placed during the course of a Voyage. A New Edition, 
greatly enlarged and improved, and adapted to the present state of 
the British Mercantile Marine Law. By James Lees, Esq., author 
of " The Laws of Shipping and Insurance," &c. 

in. 

In Crown 8vo, sewed, price 2s, 6d. ; cloth, 3«., 

Lees' Practical Digest of the Merchant Shipping 

Act, 1854, 17 and 18 Vict. c. 104, "An Act to amend and consolidate 
the Laws relating to Merchant Shipping," methodically arranged; 
with a full Table of Contents, and a Table of the Repealed Acts. By 
James Lees, Esq., author of " The Laws of Shipping and Insurance," 
" The Manual for Shipmasters," &c. 

IV. 

In Royal Svo, Illustrated with upwards of Fifty Plates, cloth, 

price £1, lis, 6d., 

Griffiths' Treatise on Marine and Naval Archi- 
tecture, or Theory and Practice Blended in Shipbuildmg. By J. W. 
Grifhths, .Marine and Naval Architect. 
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V. 

In Foolscap 8vo, neu? edition^ chtk^ price 6s. 

Freighter's Guide and Com Merchant's Assistant; 

with Tables of First and Second Class Goods, on a Decimal Scale; 
also, of the Lumber Trade, accompanied by Rnles, Examples, and 
Demonstrations. "With a new Set of Tables of proportionate Rates • 
of Freight, by Inspection, forming at once a Ready Reckoner and 
Pocket Companion ; together with an extensive Miscellany of Com- 
pendious Rules on the various and most intricate subjects connected 
with the Trade, whereby all difficult Questions are solved with 
Freciiiion and Accuracy. By George Harrison. 

VI. 

In Demy 8uo, cloth, price 65., 

Hand-book of the Laws of iStorms, being a Digest 

of the principal Facts of Revolving Storms, ibr the use of Com- 
manders in Her Majesty^s Navy and the Mercantile Marine ; illustrated 
with numerous Woodcuts. By William Radcliffe Birt, Esq., 
author of the " Hurricane Guide," &c., &c. 

VII. 

In Royal Suo, sewed, price \s,; cloth, \s. 6d., 

Forbes' New and Concise Methods of Finding the 

Latitude by the Reduction of the Meridian; the Latitude and Time, 
by Double and Equal Altitudes ; also, the Time when the Sun's 
Lower Limb is on the Horizon. 

VIII. 

In Foolscap 8vo, seventh edition, cloth, price 2s. 6d,, 

Seaman's Medical Guide, (The) in preserving the 

Health of a Ship's Crew : containing Plain Directions for the Use 
of the Medicines in the Cure of Diseases, &c., with full instructions 
for the Treatment otTractures and Dislocations, Illustrated by nume- 
rous Engravings ; the best method of restoring Suspended Animation 
from Drownin<j, &c. ; with a complete Index of Contents ; compris- 
ing also the Admiralty Scalo of Medicines. 

IX. 

Sixth edition, 18mo, stiff cover, price Is., 

Seaman's Medical Companion to the Government 

Medicine-Chest, containing Directions for the Use of the Medicines, 
with full Instructions for tlie Treatment of Diseases and Accidents, 



DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 



OF 



ATLASES & MAPS. 



DESIGNED VOB 
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PUBLISHED BY 

GEORGE PHILIP & SON. 



THE FAMILY ATMS. 

PHILIPS' FAMILY ATLAS OP PHYSICAL, GENBBAL, 
AND CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY: a Series of 52 Maps, 
Imperial 4to., printed in colors ; accompanied by Hlnsirative 
Letterpress, describing the Natural Features, Gimate, Pro- 
ductions and Political Divisions of each Country, with its 
Statistics, brought down to the latest period, and a copidUs 
Consulting Index. Edited by W. Hughes, F.B.G.S. 

Pricei handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, 358. ; or half-bound 

Turkey moroccoj gilt edgea»42B. 

rB Publishers confidently belieye that the FamJQy Atlas will be fotind 
(relatiTe to size and price) to embody the most complete eomper^um of 
geographical information that ha$ ever been placed before tJie public. 
The Maps are ezecnted in the first style of art, and have been engmved 
throngbont from original drawings, either executed personally by the 
hand of the Editor, or produced under his immediate snperintendence. 
The first edition of the Family Atlas— issued in 1868— met with a 
success io tbe biRbest degree gratifying to those engaged in its production. 
Besides a oacelol revision bestowed upon the work (both plates and text) 
throughont, tbe present edition embodies some important additions and 
improvements. AmooRSt these are, the addition ot a Map, showing tbe 
entire extent of tbe British Empire, and the substitution of Double Maps 
of England and France for those previously given. The General Maps 
of Europe and Asia, and the Maps of Canada and the United States of 
America, have been entirely re-engraved. The iiitrodn<^ry treatise on 
Physical Geography has been re-written by the Editor, with speefial 
reference to the place occupied by that branch of sttienee in the pieaent 
day, and the In^x has been entirely reoonstnuted. 
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North Polar Befpoos— Doable Msp 39 United States 
TTnitAii ftfatao — Tw»i«is *»■.■» 4Q CsnadSy and *tw adjoining Flo* 
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41 M exieo and Yoeatan 

42 The West Indies, and the Stetea 
of Central Ameriea 

43 Sooth Ameriea 
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44 Palestine 

45 The World, as knoim to the 
Ancients 

46 The Roman Empire^Westembalf 

47 The Boman Empire— Eastern half 

48 Greece, with the Islands of the 
^gasan. 

Ifesital pap«. 

Price 6d. each, 

i Physkal Map of the World {Bio. 1) 
showing the Natural Di^sions 
and Features of the I«nd and 
Water 

iL Physical Map of the World (No. 3) 
illustrating the Climates of 
Different Ile(?ionB, with the 
Principal Hydrographio Basins 
of either Oontineut 

liL Physical Map of the World (No. S) 
illustrating the Distribution of 
Vegetable LifiB in difiiereot 
Regions, and as affsoted by 
Conditions of Climate 

iv. Physical Map of the British 
Islands 

Diagram showing the eompsfStlTe 
llfiRhts of Mountains and 
Length*! of lllters 



United States— Doable Map 

PHee4ii.eadL 
Europe — GoieralMap 
The British Islands— (Potttieal) 
England and Wales 
Scotland 
Ireland 

France in Pnmneee 
France, in Deparanenfes 

13 Belgium 

15 HoIIsnd 

14 Prussis 
1ft The former Kingdom of Poland, 

prior to its partition between 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia 

16 Sweden and Norway, with the 

Circuit of the Baltic Coasts 

17 Denmark, with Iceland and Faroe 

18 Bnssia in Europe [Islands 

19 Minor States of Germany 
90 Austrian Empire 
SI Switzeiland 
S3 Spain and Portosal 
38 Italy 

34 Turkey in Europe and Gveeoe 
tt Asia — General Map 
16 Turkey in Asia 
37 Bussis in Asia, including Siberia 

and Transcaucasia 
18 Persia, with Afghanistan and 
W India [Beloochistan 

30 The Empires of China and Japan 
il Australia and New Zealand 

litir South Wales, Victoria, and 
ii< Ihs isUled portions of South 
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PHILIPS' SERIES OF EDUCATIONAL 
MAPS FOR BEGINNERS. 

Conslnioted by John Bartholomew, F.B.G.S. Crown Quarto, 
oarefolly printed in colors. Each Id. 

USX or THB XAPS. 



1 The World, in Hemisphcvee 

2 Europe 

3 Eugland 
4. Scotland 

5 Ireland 

B France and Switzerland 
7 Holland and Belgimn 

6 Prussia and Germany 

U Sweden, Norway, & Denmark 

10 RuBsia in Europe 

11 Austzia 
laztaly 



18 Turkey in Europe, & Greece 

14 Spain and Portugal 

15 Asia 

16 ludiia and China 

17 Palestine 

18 Australia 

19 New South Wales & Victoria 

20 Africa 

21 North America 

22 United States 

23 Canada 

24 South America 



HUGHES'S SERlfeS OF MAPS, 

ICustrating the Physical Geography of the Great Divisions of the 
Globe, "witii Palestine and the British Islands, on an enlarged 
scale. Constmcted by William Hughes, F.R.G.S. Size — 
21 inches by 17 inches. Beautifully colored. 

On sheets, each Is. 
Or mounted on rollers and vaxnisbed, each 2s. 6d. 
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Physical Map of tho Eastern 
Hemisphere, with Isotherms of 
Mean Annual Temporature, Cur- 
rents, <tc. 

Physical Map of the Western 
Hemisphere, ditto 

Physical Map of Europe, colored 
according to the Drainage of it3 
different Seas, with Isotherms 
of Mean Summer and Winter 
Temperature, <fco. 

El trope, according to its Political 
divisions 

Asia 

Africa 

North America 



8 South America 

9 Australia and New Zealand 

10 Physical Map ofthe British Islands, 
■with Section ofthe LMid,Co-Tidal 
Lines, Soundings, &c. 

U England and Wples, with tho 
Towns classified according to the 
population, and their j^lway- 
distance from London 

12 Scotland, ditto 

13 Ireland, ditto 

14 Physical Map of Palestine, with 

the Sinai Peninsula, Ac, 

15 Tho World, Stereographically pro- 

jected on the Plane of the 
Horizon of London 
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